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CHAPTER I. 


SH EBEE sprang out of bed at daybreak. 


She was sixteen. ’ 





It seemed a very wonderful thingy to 
be as much as that—sixteen—a woman quite. 

A cock was crowing under her lattice—he said 
how old you are !—how old you are! every time 
that he sounded his clarion. 

She opened the lattice and wished him good- 
day, with a laugh. It was so pleasant to be 
woke by him and to think that no one in all the 
world could ever cail her a child any more. 

: B 
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There was a kid bleating in the shed. There 
was a thrush singing in the dusk of the sycamore 
leaves. There was a calf lowing to its mother 
away there beyond the fence. There were dreamy 
muffled bells ringing in the distance from many 
steeples and belfries where the city was; they all 
said one thitg: ‘‘ Ifow good it is to be so old as 
that—how good, how very good!” 

Bébée was very pretty. 

No one in all Brabant ever denied that. To 
luok at her it seemed as if she had so lived amongst 
the flowers that she had grown lile them, and 
only looked a bigger blossom—that was all. 

She wore two little wooden shoes and a little 
cotton cap, anda grey kirtle—linen in summer, 
rerge In winter; but the little feeteim the shoes 
were like rose-leaves, and the cap was as whita 
as a lily, and the grey kirtle was like the bark of 
the bough that the apple biosgom parts when 
it peeps out to blush in the sun. 

The flowers had been the only godmothers 
that she had ever had, and fairy godinothers tov. 


The mangolds and the sunflowers had given ber 
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their ripe rich gold to tint her hair; the lupins 
had lent their azure for her eyes; the moss-rose 
buds had made her pretty mouth; the arum lilies 
had uncurled their softness for her skin; and the 
lime-blossoms had given her their frank, fresh, 
innocent fragrance. The winds had blown, and 
the rains had rained, and the sun had shone 
on her, indeed, but they had only warmed the 
whiteness of her limbs, and had given to her 
body and her soul a hardy, breeze-blown fresh- 
ness like that of a field cowslip. 

She had never been called anything ‘but 
Bébée. 

One summer day Antoine Maes,—a French Sub- 
ject, but a Belgian by adoption and habit, an old 
rian who got his meagre living by tilling the garden 
vilot about his hut and selling flowers in the city 
squares—Antoine, going into Brussels for his day's 
trade, had seema grey bundle floating amongst 
the water-lilics in the bit of water near his hut 
and had hooked it out to land, and found a year- 
old child in it, left to drown no doubt, but suved 
by the Liles, and laughing gleefully at fate. 

B23 
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Some lace-worker, blind with the pain of toil, 
or some peasant woman harder of heart than 
the oxen in her yoke, had left it there to drift 
away to death, not reckoning for the inward 
ripple of the current or the toughness of the lily 





leaves and stems. ) 

Old Antoine took it to his wife, and the wife, 
a childless aged soul, begged leave to keep it; 
and the two poor lonely simple folks grew tc 
care for the homeless and motherless thing, and 
they and the people about all called it Bébée— 
only’ Bébée. 

The church got at it and added to it a 
saint’s name; but for all its little world it re- 
mained Bébée—Bébée when it trotted no higher 
than the red carnation-heads ;—Bébée when its 
yellow curls touched as high as the lavender 
bush ;—-Bébée on this proud day when the 
thrush’s song and the cock’s erow found her 
sixteen years old. 

Old Antoine’s hut stood in a little patch af 
garden ground with a briar hedge all round it, 
in that byeway which hes between Lacken and 
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Brussels, in the heart of flat green Brabant, 
where there are beautiful meadows and _ tall 
flowering hedges, and forest trees, and fern-filled 
ditches, and a little piece of water, deep and 
cool, where the swans sail all day long, and 
the silvery willows dip and sway with the 
wind. ° 

Turn aside from the highwey, and there it lies 
to-day ; and all the place brims over with grass, 
and boughs, and blossoms, and flowering beans 
and wild dog-roses ; and there are a few cottages 
and cabins there near the pretty water, and farther 
there is an old church sacred to 8. Guido; and 
beyond goes the green, level country and the 
endless wheat-fields, and the old mills with 
their red sails against the sun; and beyond all 
these the pale, blue, sea-like horizon of the plains 
of Flanders. 

It was a pretty little hut, pink all over like a 
sea shell, in the fashion that the Netherlanders 
love; and its two square lattices were dark with 
creeping plants and big rose-bushes; and its 
roof, so low that you could touch it, was golden 
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and green with all the lichens and stoneworts 
that are known on earth. 

Here Bébéc grew from year to year; and soon 
learned to be big enough and hardy enough to 
tie up bunches of stocks and pinks for the 
market, and then to carry a basket for herself, 
trotting by Antoine’s side along the green road- 
way and into the white, wide streets; and in the 
market the buyers—most often of all when they 
were young mothers—would seek out the little 
golden head and the beantiful frank blue eyes, 
and buy Bébée’s lies and carnations whether 
they wanted them or not. So that old Antoine 
Maes used to cross himself and say that, thanks 
to Our Lady, trade was thrice as stirring since 
the little one had stretched out her. rosy fingers 
with the flowers 

All the same, however stirring trade might be 
in summer, when the long winters came and the 
Montagne de la Cour was a sharp slope of ice, 
and the pinnacles of Ste. Gudule were all frosted 
white with snow, and the hothouse flowers alone 
could fill the market, and the country gardens 
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were bitter black wind-swept desolations where 
the chilly roots huddled themselves together 
underground like homeless children in a cellar, 
—then the money gained in the time of leaf and 
blossom was all needed to buy a black loaf and a 
faggot of wood; and many a day in the little 
pink hut Beébée rolled herself up im her bed like 
a dormouse, to forget in sleep that she was sup- 
perless and as cold as a frozen robin. 

So that when Antoine Maes grew sick and 
died, more from age and weakness than any real 
disease, there were only a few silver crowns in 
the brown jug hidden in the thatch, and the hut 
itself, with its patch of ground, was all that he 
could leave to Bébée. 

‘* Live ir it, little one, and take nobody in it 
to worry you, and be good to the bird and the 
goat, and be sure to keep the flowers blowing,” 
said the old man with his last breath; and, sob- 
bing her heart out by his bedside, Bébée vowed 
to do his bidding. 

She was not quite fourteen then; and when she 
had laid her old friend to rest in the rough green 
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graveyard about S. Guido, she was very sorrow- 
ful and lonely—poor little, bright Bébée, who 
had never hardly known a worse woe than to run 
the thorns of the roses into her fingers or to cry 
because a thrush was found starved to death in 
the snow. 

Bébée went home, and sat down in 4 corner 
and thought. 

The hut was her own, and her own the little 
green triangle just then crowded with its May- 
day blossom in all the colours of the rainbow. 
She was to live in it, and never let the flowers 
die—so he had said; good, rough old ugly An- 
toine, Maes, who had been to her as father, 
mother, country, king, and law. 

The sun was shining. Through the'little square 
of the lattice she could see the great tulips open- 
ing in the grass and a bough of the apple-tree 
swaying in the wind. A chaffinch clung to the 
bough, and swung to and fro singing. The door 
stood open, with the broad bright day shining 
through ; and Bébée’s little world came stream- 
ing in with it—the world which dwelt in the half 
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dozen cottages that fringed this green lane of hers 
like beavers’ nests pushed out under the leaves 
on to the water’s edge. 

They came in, six or eight of them, all women; 
trim, clean, plain Brabant peasants, hard work- 
ing, kindly of nature, and shrewd in their own 
simple matters; people who laboured in the fields 
oll the day long or worked themselves blind over 
the lace pillows in the city. 

‘You are too young to live alone, Bébée,” 
said the first of them. ‘‘ My old mother shall 
come and keep house for you.” : 

‘‘ Nay—better come and live with me, Bébée,” 
said the second. “I will give you bit and drop, 
and clothing, too, for the right to your plot of 
ground.” ° 

‘* That is to cheat her,” said the third. ‘‘ Hark 
here, Bébée—my sister, who is a lone woman, 
as you know well, shall come and bide with you, 
and ask you nothing—nothing at all—only you 
shall just give her a crust, perhaps, and a few 
flowers to sell sometimes.” 

‘‘No, no,” said a fourth; ‘‘ that will not do. 
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You let me have the garden and the hut, Bébée, 
and my sons shall till the place for you—and I 
will live with you myself, and leave the boys the 





cabin—so you will have all the gain, do you nos 
gee, dear little one?” 

Pooh!” said the fifth, stouter and better 
clothed than.the rest. ‘‘ You are all eager for 
your own good, not for hers. Now I—Father 
Francis says we should all do as we would be 
done by—I will take Bébée to live with me, all 
for nothing; and we will root the flowers up 
and plant it with good cabbages and potatoes 
and salad plants. And I will stable my cows 
in the hut to sweeten it after a dead man, and 
I will take my chance of making money out of 
it, and no one can speak more faer than that 
when one sees what werther is, and thinks what 
insects do; and all the year round, winter and 
summer, Bebee here will want for nothing, and 
have to take no care for herself whatever.” 

The speaker, Trine Krebs, was the best-to-da 
woman in the little lane, having two cows of her 
own und earrings of solid silver, and a green 
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cart, and a big dog that took the milk into 
Brussels. She was heard, therefore, with respect, 
and a short silence followed her words. But it 
was very short; and a hubbub of voices crossed 
each other after it as the speakers grew hotter 
against one another and more eager to con- 
vince each other of the disinterastedness and 
delicacy of their offers of aid. 

Through it all Bébée sat quite quiet on the 
edge of the little truckle bed, with her eyes fixed 
on the apple bough and the singing chaffinch. 

She heard them all patiently. 

They were all her good friends, friends old 
and true. This one had given her cherries a 
dozen of summers. That other had bought her 
a little waxen Jesus at Kermesse. The old 
woman in the blue linen skirt had taken her 
to her first communion. She who wanted her 
sister to have the crust and the flowers, had 
brought her a beautiful painted book of Hours 
that had cost her a whole franc. Another had 
given her the solitary wonder, travel and foreign 
feast of her whole life, a day fifteen miles away 
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at the fair at Mechlin. The last speaker of all 
had danced her on her knee a hundred times 
in babyhood and told her legends, and let her 
ride in the green cart behind big curly-coated 
Tambour. 

Bébée did not doubt that these trusty old 
friends meant well by her, and yet a certain 





heavy sense fell on her that in all these coun- 
sels there was not the same whole-hearted 
and frank goodness that had prompted the gifts 
to her of the waxen Jesus, and the book of 
Hours. 

Bébée did not reason, because she was toc 
little, « thing and too trustful; but she felt in a 
vague, sorrowful fashion, that they were all of 
them trying to make some benefit ouf of her poor 
heritage, with small regard for herself at the 
root of their speculations. 

Bébée was a child; wholly a child; body and 
soul were both as fresh in her as a golden crocus 
tust born out of the snows. But she was not a 
little fool, though people sometimes called her so 
because she would sit in the moments of her 
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leisure with her blue eyes on the far away clouds 
like a thing in a dream. 

She heard them patiently till the cackle of 
shrill voices had exhausted itself, and the six 
women stood on the sunny mud floor of the hut 
eyeing each other with venomous glances; fot 
though they were good neighbours-at all times, 
each, in this matter, was hungry for the advan- 
tages to be got out of old Antoine’s plot of 
ground. 

They were very poor; they toiled in the 
scorched or frozen fields all weathers, or spent 
from dawn to nightfall pouring over their cobweb 
lace; and to save a sou or gain a cabbage was of 
moment to them, only second to the keeping of 
their souls secure of heaven by Lenten mass and 
Easter psalm. 

Bébée listened to them all, and the tears 
dried on her .cheeks, and her pretty rosebud 
‘ lips curled close in one another. 

‘‘You are very good, no doubt, all of you,” 
she said at last. ‘‘ But I cannot tell you that I 
am thankful, for my heart is like a stone, and 
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I think it is not so very much for me as it is 
for the hut that you are speaking. Perhaps it 
is wrong in me to say so—yes—I am wrong, 1 
am sure,—you are all kind, and I am only 
Bébée. But you see he told me to live here 
and take care of the flowers, and I must do it, 
that is certxin, I will ask Father Francis, if 
you wish; but if he tell me I am wrong as you 
do, I shall stay here all the same.” 

And in answer to their expostulations and 
condemnation, she only said the same thing 
over again always, in different words, but to the 
snme steadfast purpose. The women clamoured 
abott her for an hour in reproach and rebuke ; 
she was a baby indeed, she was a little fool, she 
was a naughty, obstinate child, she was an 
ungrateful wilful little creature, who ought to be 
beaten till she was blue, if only there was any- 
body that had the right to doit! . 

‘*But there is nobody that has the right,” 
said Bébée, getting angry and standing upright 
on the floor, with Antoine’s old grey cat in her 
round arins. “‘ [Te told me to stay here, and he 
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would not have said so if it had been wrong: 
and I am old enough to do for myself, and I am 
not afraid, and who is there that would hurt me? 
Oh, yes; go and tell Father Francis, if you 
like. I do not believe he will blame me, but 
if he do, I must bear it. Even if he shut the 
church door on me, I will obey -Antoine, and 
the flowers will know I am nght, and they will 
let no evil spirits touch me, for the flowers are 
strong for that; they talk to the angels in the 
night.” 

What use was it to argue with a little idiot 
like this? Indeed, peasants never do argue; 
they use abuse. It is their only form of logic. 

They used it to Debée, rating her soundly, as 
Lecame people who were old enough to be her 
grandmothers, and who knew that she had been 
raked out of their own pond, and had no more 
real place in creation thun a water-rat, as one 
might say. 

The women were kindly, and had never 
thrown this truth against her before; and in 
fact, to be a foundling was no sort of disgrace 
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to their sight; but anger is like wine, and 
makes the depths of the mind shine clear, and 
all the mud that is in the depths stink in the 
light; and in their wrath at not sharing Antoine’s 
legacy, the good souls said bitter things that 
in calm moments they would no more have 
uttered than they would have taken up a knife 
to slit her throat. 

They talked themselves hoarse with impatience 
and chagrin, and went backwards over the thres- 
hold, their wooden shoes and their shrill voices 
keeping a clattering chorus. 

By this time it was evening; the sun had gone 
off the floor, and the bird had done singing. 

Bébée stood in the same place, hardening her 
little heart, whist big and bitter tears swelled 
into her eyes, and fell on the soft fur of the 
sleeping cat. 

She only very vaguely understood why it was 
in any sense shameful to have ‘been raked out 
of the waterlilies like a drowning field-mouse, as 
they had said’ it was. She end Antoine had often 
talked of that summer mornuig when he had 
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found her there amongst the leaves, and Bébée 
and he had laughed over it gaily, and she had been 
quite proud in her innocent fashion that she had 
had a fairy and the flowers for her mother and god: 
mothers, which Antoine always told her was the 
case beyond any manner of doubt. 

Even Father Francis hearing the pretty harm- 
less fiction had never deemed it his duty te 
disturb her pleasure in it, being a good, cheerful 
old man, who thought that woe and wisdom both 
come soon enough to bow young shoulders and 
to silver young curls without his interference. 

Bébée had always thought it quite a fine 
thing to have been born of water-lilies with the 
sun for her futher, and when people in Brussels 
had asked Her of her parentage, secing her stand 
in the market with a certain look on her that was 
vot like other children, she had always gravely 
answered in the purest good fuith,— 

‘*My mother was a flower.” 

‘6'You are a flower, at any rate,” they would 
say in return, and Bebée had been always quite 
content. 
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But now she was doubtful; she was rather 
perplexed than sorrowful. These good friends 
of hers seemed to see some new sin about 
her. Perhaps, after all, thought Bébée, it might 
have been better to have had a human mother 
who would have taken care of her now old 
Antoine was dead, instead of those beautiful 
gleaming cold waterlilies which went to sleep 
on their green velvet beds, and did not certainly 
eare when the thorns ran into her fingers, or 
the pebbles got in her wooden shoes. 

In' some vague way, disgrace and envy—the 
twin Discords of the world—touched her inno- 
cent ‘cheek with their hot breath, and as the 
evening fell, Bébée felt very lonely and a little 
wistful. 

She had been always used to run out in the 
pleasant twilight time amongst the flowers and 
water them, Antoine filling the can from the 
well, and the neighbours would come and lean 
against the little low wall, knitting and gossip- 
ing; and the big dogs, released from harness, 
would poke their heads through the wicket for a 
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erust; and the children would dance and play 
Colin Maillard on the green by the water, and 
she, when the flowers were no longer thirsty, 
would join them, and romp and dance and sing 
the gayest of them ali. 

But now the buckets hung at the bottom of 
the well, and the flowers hungered in vain, and 
the neighbours held aloof, and she shut-to the 
hut door and listened to the rain which began te 
fall, and cried herself to sleep all alone in her 
tiny kingdom. 

When the dawn came the sun rose red and 
warm; the grass and boughs sparkled; a lark 
sang; Bébée awoke, sad in heart indeed, for her 
lost old friend, but brighter and braver. 

‘*Each of them wanted to get something out of 
me,” thought the child. ‘‘ Well, I will live 
alone, then, and do my duty, just as he said. 
The flowers will never let any real harm come, 
though they do look so indifferent and smiling 
sometimes, and though not one of them hung 
their heads when his coffin was carried through 
them yesterday.” 
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That want of sympathy in the flowers troubled 
her. The old man had loved them so well, 
and they had all looked as glad as ever, and 
had blossomed saucily in the sun, and not 
even a rose bud turned the paler as the poor 
still stiffened limbs went by in the wooden 
shell. | 

‘*T suppose God cares—but I wish they did,” 
said Bébée, to whom the garden was more 
intelligible than Providence. 

‘“Why do you not care?” she asked the pinks, 
shaking the raindrops off their curled rosy petals. 
The pinks leaned lazily against their sticks, and 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Why should we care for any- 
thing, unless a slug be eating us ?—that is real 
woe, if you like.” 

Bébée, without her sabots on, wandered 
thoughtfully among the sweet wet sunlightened 
labyrinths of blossom, her pretty bare feet 
treading the narrow grassy paths with pleasure 
in their coolness. 

‘‘ He was so good to you,” she said reproach- 
fully to the great gaudy gillyflowers and the 
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painted swect peas. ‘‘He never let you know 
heat or cold—he never let the worm gnaw 
or the snail harm you;—he would get up in 
the dark to see after your wants,—and when 
the ice froze over you, he was there to loosen 
your chains. Why do you not care, any one 
of you?” 

‘‘ How silly you are!” snid the flowers. “ You 
must be a butterfly or a poet, Bébée, to be as 
foolish as that. Some one will do all he did. 
We are of market value, you know. Care, in: 
deed !—when the sun is so warm, and there is 
not an earwig in the place to trouble us.” 

The flowers were not always so selfish as this; 
and perhaps the sorrow in Bébée’s heart made 
their callousness seem harder than it really 
was. When we suffer very much ourselves, 
anything that smiles in the sun seems cruel-—a 
child, a bird, a dragonfly—nay, even a flutter- 
ing ribbon, or a spear-grass that waves in the 
wind. 

There was a little shrine at the corner of the 
garden, set into the wall; a niche with a bit of 
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glass and a picture of the Virgin, so battered 
that no one could trace any feature of it. It had 
been there for centuries, and was held in great 
veneration; and old Antoine had always cut the 
choicest buds of his roses and set them in a delf 
pot in front of it every other morning al] the 
summer long. 

Bébée, whose religion was the sweetest and 
vaguest mingling of Pagan and Christian myths, 
and whose faith in fuiries and in saints was 
exactly equal in strength and in ignorance— 
Bébée filled the delf pot anew carefully, then 
knelt down on the turf in that little green 
corner, and prayed in devout hopeful childish 
good ‘faith to the awful unknown Powers who 
were to her only as gentle guides and kindly 
playmates. 

Was she too familiar with the Tloly Mother ? 

She was almost fenrful that she was; but 
then the Ifoly Mother loved flowers 80 well, 
Bébée could not feel aloof from her, nor be 
afraid. 

** When one cuts the best blossoms for her, 
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and tries to be good, and never tells a lie,” 
thought Bébée, ‘‘I am quite sure, as she loves 
the lilies, that she will never altogether forget 
me.” 

So she said to the Mother of Christ fear- 
lessly, and nothing doubting; and then rose 
for her daily work of cutting the flowers for 
the market in Brussels. 

By the time her baskets were full, her 
fowls fed, her goat foddered, her starling’s cage 
cleaned, and her hut door locked, and her 
wooden shoes clattering on the sunny road into 
the city, Bébée was almost content again, though 
ever and again as she trod the familiar ways, the 
tears dimmed her eyes as she remembered that 
old Antoine would never again hobble over the 
stones beside her 

‘You are a little wilful one, and too young to 
live alone,’”’ said Fathcr Francis, meeting her in 
the lane. 

But he did not scold her seriously; and she 
kept to her resolve; and the women who were 
good at heart took her back into favour again; 
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and so Bébée had her own way, and the fairies, 
or the saints, or both together, took care of 
her; and so it came to pass that all alone she 
heard the cock crow whilst it was dark, and woke 
to the grand and amazing truth that this fragrant 
dusky June morning found ber full sixteen years 
vld. 


CHAPTER W. 


ray two years had not been all play- 





Spe time, any more than they had been all 
~ summer. 

When one has not father, or mother, or brother, 
and all one’s friends have barely bread enough 
for themselves, life cannot be very easy, nor its 
crusts very many at any time. 

Bébée had a cherub’s mouth, and a dreamer's 
eyes, and a poet’s thoughts sometimes in her 
own untaught and unconscious fashion. But all 
the same she was a little hardworking Brabant 
peasant girl; up whilst the birds twittered in the 
dark; to bed when the red sun sank beyond the 
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far blue line of the plains; she hoed, and dug, 
and watered, and planted her little plot; she 
kept her cabin as clean as a fresh blossomed 
primrose; she milked her goat, and swept her 
floor; she sat, all the warm days, in the town, 
selling her flowers, and in the winter-time, when 
her garden yielded her nothing, she strained 
her sight over lace-making in the city to get 
the small bit of food that stood between her 
and that hunger which to the poor means 
death. 

A hard life: very hard when hail and snow 
made the streets of Brussels like slopes of ice; 
a little hard even in the gay summer-time when 
Bébée sat under the awning fronting the Maison 
du Roi; but all the time the child throve on it, 
and was happy, and dreamed of many graceful and 
gracious things whilst she was weeding amongst 
her lilies, or tracing the threads to and fro on 
her lace pillow. 

She could not move amongst her flowers idly as 
poets and girls love to do; she had to be active 
amidst them, else drought and rain, and worm 
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and suail, and blight and brute would have made 
havoc of their fairest hopes. 

The loveliest love is that which dreams higk 
above all storms, unsoilcd by all burdens; but, 
perhaps, the strongest love is that which, whilst 
it adores, drags its feet through mire, and burns 
its brow in heat for the thing beloved. So 
Bébée dreamed in her garden; but all the time 
for sake of it hoed and dug, and hurt her 
hands, and tired her limbs, and bowed her 
Shoulders under the great metal pails from the 
well, 

Now—when she woke to the full sense of her 
vonderful sixteen years,—Bébée, standing bare- 
foot on the mud-floor, was as pretty a sight as 
was to be sean betwixt Scheldt and Rhine. The 
sun had only left a soft warmth like gn apricot’s 
on her white skin. Her limbs, though strong 
as a mountain pony’s, were slender and well 
shaped. Her hair curled in shiny crumpled 
masses, and tumbled about her shoulders. 
Her pretty round plump little breast was 
white as the daisies in the grass without, and 
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in this blossoming time of her little life Bébée, 
in her way, was beautiful as a peach-bloom is 
beautiful, and her innocent, courageous, happy 
eyes had dreams in them underneath their 
laughter—dreams that went farther than the 
green woods of Laeken, farther even than the 
white clouds of summer. 

She was sixteen!—quite a woman !—was it 
possible, she said to herself, as she went out 
to sit on her little wooden stool in the door- 
way. There had been fresh rain in the night, 
the garden was radiant; the smell of the wet 
earth was sweeter than all perfumes that are 
purned in palaces. The dripping rosebuds 
nodded against her hair as she went out; the 
starling called to her—‘‘ Bébée, BébSe—bonjour, 
bonjour,” which were all the words it knew. 

It said the same words a thousand times a 
week. But to Bébée it seemed that the starling 
must certainly be aware that she was sixteen 
years old that day. 

Breaking her bread into the milk she sat in the 
dawn and thought, without knowing that she 
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thought it, ‘“‘ How good it is to live when one is 
young!” 

Old people say the same thing often, but they 
sigh when they say it. Bébée smiled. 

Mere Kré opened her door in the next cottage 
and nodded over the wall. 

‘‘'What a fine thing to be sixteen !—a merry 
year, Bébée.” 

Marthe, the carpenter’s wife, came out from 





her gate, broom in hand. 

‘The Holy Saints keep you, Bébée; why you 
are quite a woman now!” 

The little children of Vannhart, the charcoal- 
burner, who were as poor as any mouse 1n the 
old churches, rushed out of their little home up 
the lane, bringing with them a cake stuck full of 
sugar and seeds and tied round with a blue 
ribbon, that their mother had made that very 
week, all in hey honour. 

‘‘Only see, Bébée! Such a grand cake!” they 
shouted, dancing down the lane; ‘‘ Jules picked 
the plums, and Jeanne washed the almonds, and 
Christine took the ribbon off her own Commu- 
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nion cap—all for you—all for you—but you will 
let us come and eat it too?” 

Old gran’mére Bishot, who was the oldest 
woman about Laeken, hobbled through the grass 
on her crutches and nodded her white shaking 
head, and smiled at Bébée. 

‘‘T have nothing to give you, little one—except 
my blessing, if you care for that.” 

Bébée ran out, breaking from the children, 
and knelt down in the wet grass and bent her 
sunny head to the benediction. 

Trine Krebs, the miller’s wife, the richest 
woman of them all, called to the child from the 
steps of the mill, 

‘‘A merry year and the blessing of heaven, 
Bébée. Come up, and here is my first dish of 
cherries for you; not tasted one myself; they 
will make you a feast with Vannhart’s cake, 
though she should have known better, so poor 
as she is. Charity begins at home, and these 
children’s stomachs are empty.” 

Bébée ran up and then down again gleefully 
with her lapful of big black cherries; Tambour, 
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the old white dog, who had used to drag her 
about in his milk-cart, leaping on her in sympathy 
and congratulation. 

‘‘ What a supper we will have!” she cried to 
the charcoal-burner’s children, who were turning 
summersaults in the dock-leaves, while the swans 
stared and hissed. ; 

When one is sixteen, cherries and a cake have 
a flavour of Paradise still, especially when they are 
tasted twice, or thrice at most, in all the year. 

An old man called to her as she went by his 
door. ° 

All these little cabins lie close together, with 
only their apple trees, or their tall beans,*or 
their hedges of thorn between them; you may 
ride by and never notice them if you do not look 
for them under the leaves closely, as you would 
for thrushes’ nests. 

He, too, was very old; a life-long neighbour and 
gossip of Antoine's; he had been a day-labourer 
tn these same fields all his years, and had never 
travelled further than where the red mill-sails 
turned amongst the aolza and the corn. 
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‘‘Come in, my pretty one, for a second,” he 
whispered, with an air of mystery that made 
Bébée’s heart quicken with expectancy. ‘‘ Come 
in; I have something for you. They were my 
dead daughter’s—you have heard me talk of her; 
Aimée, who died forty year or more ago, they 
say; for me I think it was yesterday. Trine 
Krebs—she is a hard woman—heard me talking 
of my girl. She burst out laughing, ‘ Lord’s sake, 
fool, why your girl would be sixty now if she 
had lived.’ Well, so it may be; you see, the 
new mill was put up the week she died, and you 
call the new mill old; but, my girl, she 1s young 
tome. Always young. Come here, Bébée.” 

Bébée went after him, a little awed, into the 
dusky interior, that smelt of stored upples and of 
dried herbs that hung from the roof. There was 
a walnut-wood press, such as the peasants of 
France and the Low Countries keep their home- 
spun linen in, and their old lace that serves 
for the nuptials and baptisms of half a score of 
generations. 

The old man unlocked it with a trembling 
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hand, and there came from it an odour of dead 
lavender and of withered rose leaves. On the 
shelves there were a girl's set of clothes, and a 
girl’s sabots, and a girl’s communion veil and 
wreath. 

** They are all hers,” he whispered ; ‘all hers. 
And sometimes in the evening-time I see her 
coming along the lane for them—do you not 
know? ‘There is nothing changed; nothing 
changed; the grass, and the trees, and the huts, 
and the pond are all here—why should she only 
be gone away ?” ° 

** Antoine is gone.” 

“Yes. But he was old; my girl is young.” 

He stood a moment, with the press door open ; 
a perplexed trouble in his dim eyes; the divine 
faith of love and the mule-like stupidity of igno- 
rance made him cling to this one thought without 
power of judgment in it. 

‘‘ They say she would be sixty,” he said, with 
a little dreary smile. ‘‘ But that is absurd, you 
know. Why, she had cheeks like yours, and she 
would run—no lapwiag could fly fuster over corn. 
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These are her things, you see; yes—all of them. 
That is the sprig of sweetbriar she wore in 
her belt the day before the waggon knocked 
her down and killed her. I have never touched 
the things. But look here, Bébée, you are 
a good child and true, and lke her just a 
little. I mean to give you her silver clasps. 
They were her great-great-great-grandmother's 
before her. God knows how old they are not. 
And a girl should have some Little wealth of that 


La 





sort—and for Antoine’s sake 

‘Lhe old man stayed behind, closing the press- 
door upon the lavender-scented clothes, and 
sitting down in the dull shadow of the hut to 
thius of his daughter, dead forty summers and 
wore. . 

Bébée went out with the brave, broad silver 
elasps about her waist, and the tears wet on her 
eheceks for a grief not her own. To be killed 
just when one was young, and was loved like 
that, and all the world was in its May-day flower 
—the silver felt cold to her touch—as cold ae 
though it were the dead girl’. hands that held her. 
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The garlands that the children strung of daisies 
and hung about her had never chilled her so. 

But little Jeanne, the youngest of the char- 
eoal-burner’s little tribe, running to meet her, 
screamed with glee, and danced in the gay 
morning. . 

“Oh, Bébée! how you glitter! Did the 
Viryin send you that off her own altar? Let 
me see-—let me touch! Is it made of the stars 
or of the sun ?” 

And Beébée danced with the clild, and the 
silver gleamed and sparkled, and all the people 
tame running out to see, and the milk-carts were 
half an hour latcr fur town, and the hens eackled 
loud unfed, and the men even stopped on their 
way to the fields and paused, with their scythes 
on their shoulders, to stare at the splendid 
gift. 

‘“There is not such another sct of clasps m 
Brabant; old work you could make a fortune of 
i» the curiosity shops in the Montagne,” said 
Trine Krebs, going up the steps of her mill- 


house. ‘‘ Yet, ail the same, you know, Bébée, 
D3 
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things off a dead body bring mischance some- 
times.” 

But Bébée danced with the child, and did 
not hear. 

Whose féte day had ever begun like this one 
of hers ? 

She was a little poet at heart, and should not 
have cared for such vanities; but when one is 
only. sixteen, and has only a little rough wooller 
frock, and sits in the market-place or the lace- 
room, with other girls around, how should one 
be altogether indifferent to a broad, embossed, 
beautiful shield of silver that sparkles with each 
step one takes ? 

A quarter of an hour idle thus was all, 
however, that Bébée or her friends could spare 
at five o'clock on a summer morning, when the 
city was waiting for its eggs, its honey, its 
flowers, its cream, and its butter, and Tambour 
was shaking his leather harness in impatience to 
be off with his milk-cans. 

So Bébée, all holiday though it was, and 
heroine though she felt herself, ran indoors, put 
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up her cakes and cherries, cut her two baskets- 
full out of the garden, locked her hut, and went 
on her quick, happy little feet along the grassy 
paths towards the city. The sorting and tying 
up of the flowers she always left until she was 
sitting under the awning in front of the Brood- 
huis; the same awning, tawny as an autumn 
pear and weather-blown as an old sail, which had 
served to shelter Antoine Maes from heat and 
rain, through all the years of his life. 

‘** Go to the Madeleine ; you will make money 
there, with your pretty blue eyes, Bébée,” people 
had said to her of late; but Bébee had shaken her 
head. Where she had sat in her babyhoof at 
Antoine’s feet, she would sit so long as she 
sold flowerg in Brussels—here, underneath the 
shadow of the Gothic towers that saw Egmont die. 

Old Antoine had never gone into the grand 
market that is fashioned after the Madeleine of 
Paris, and where in the cool, wet, sweet-smelling 
halls, all the flowers of Brabant are spread in 
bouquets fit for the bridal of Una, and large as 
the shield of the Relcross Knight. 
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Antoine could not compcte with all those 
trensures of greenhouse and stove. He had 
always had his little stall amongst those which 
spread their tawny awnings and their merry 
hardy blossoms under the shadow of the Hétel 
fle Ville, in the midst of the buyings and sellings, 
the games and the quarrels, the auctions and the 
Cheap Johns, the mountebanks and the marriage 
parties, that daily and hourly throng the Grande 
Place. 

Here Bébée, from three years old, had been 
used, to sit beside him, and ponder seriously on 
grave and troublesome things, though by nature 
she was as gay as a lark. 

The people always heard her singing as they 
passed the garden. The children ‘never found 
their games so merry as when she danced their 
rounds with them; and though she dreamed so 
much out there in the air amongst the carnations 
and the roses, or in the long, low workroom in 
the town, high against the crocketted pinnacles 
of the cathedral—yet her dreams, 1f vaguely 
wistful, were all bricht of hue aud sunny in their 
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phantasies—still she had one unsatisfied and 
sad desire: she wanted to know so much, and 
she knew nothing. 

She did not erre for the grand and gay 
people. 

When the band played, and the park filled, and 
the bright little cafés were thronged with plea- 
sure-scekers, and the crowds flocked hither and 
thither to the woods, to the theatres, to the gal 
leries, to the guinguettes, Bébée, going gravely 
slong with her emptied baskets homeward, envicd 
none of these. 

When at Notl, the little children hugged 
their loads of puppets and sugar-plums; when 
at the Féte Dieu, the whole people flocked out 
be-ribboned and vari-coloured like any bed 
of spring-anemones; when in the merry mid- 
summer the chars-i-bancs trundled away into 
the forest with laughing londs of students and 
maidens; when in the rough winters the car- 
riages left furred and jewelled women at the 
doors of the operas or the palaces—Beébée, going 
and coming through the city to her flower-stall 
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or lace-work, lonked at them all, and never 
thought of envy or desire. 

She had her little hut; she could get her 
bread; she lived with the flowers; the neigh- 
bours were good to her, and now and then, on 
a saint’s day, she too got her day in the woods; 
it never occurred to her that her lot could be 
better. 

But sometimes sitting, looking at the dark old 
beauty of the Broodhuis, or at the wondrous 
carven fronts of other Spanish houses, or at the 
painted stories of the cathedral windows, or at 
the quaint colours of the shipping on the quay, 
or st the long, dark aisles of trees that went 
away through the forest to the far Ardennes 
mountains, where her steps had never wandered 
—sometimes Lébée would get pondering on all 
this unknown world that lay before and behind 
and around her, and a sense of.her own utter 
ignorance would steal on her; and rhe would 
say to herself: ‘If only I knew a little—just a 
very little!” 

But it is not ensy to know even a very little 
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when you have to work for one’s bread from sun- 
rise t) nightfall, and when none of your friends 
know how to read or write; and even your old 
priest is one of a family of peasants, and can 
just teach you the alphabet, and that is all. 
For Father Francis could do no more than this; 
and all his spare time was taken up in digging 
his cabbage plot and seeing to his beehives; and 
the only books that Bébée ever beheld were a 
few tattered Lives of Saints that lay moth-eaten 
on a shelf of his cottage. 

But Brussels has stones that are sermons, 
or rather that are quaint, touching, illuminated 
legends of the middle ages, which those who run 
may read. 

Brusselsis a gay little city that hes as bright 
within its girdle of woodland as any butterfly 
that rests upon moss. 

The city has its ways and wiles of Paris. 
It decks itself with white and gold. It has 
music under its trees and soldiers in its streets, 
and troops marching and counter-marching along 
its sunny avenues. It has blue and pink, and 
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yellow and green, on its awnings and on its 
house-fronts. It has a merry open-air life on 
its pavements at little marble tables before little 
gay-coloured cafés. It has gilded balconies and 
tossing flags and comic operas, and leisurely 
pleasure-seekers, and tries always to believe and 
make the world believe that it is Paris in very 
truth. 

But this is only the Brussels of the noblesse 
and the foreigners. 

There is a Brussels that is better than this— 
a Brussels that belongs to the old burgher-life, 
to the artists and the craftsmen, to the master 
masons of Moyen-age, to the same spirit and sou) 
that once filled the free men of Ghent and the 
citizens of Bruges and the besieged.of Leyden, 
and the blood of Egmont and of Horne. 

Down there by the water-side, where the old 
quaint walls lean over the yellow sluggish stream, 
and the green barrels of the Antwerp barges 
swing against the dusky piles of the crumbling 
bridges. 

In the grey square desolate courts of the old 
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palaces. where in cobwebbed galleries and silent 
chambers the Flemish tapestries drop to pieces. 

In the great populous square, where, above the 
clamorous and rushing crowds, the majestic front 
of the Maison du Roi frowns against the sun, 
and the spires and pinnacles of the Burgomaster’s 
gathering-halls tower into the sky in all the 
fantastic luxuriance of Gothic fancy. 

Under the vast shadowy wings of angels in the 
stillness of the cathedral, across whose sunny 
aisles some little child goes slowly all alone, 
laden with lilies for the Feast of the Assumption, 
till their white glory hides its curly head. 

In all strange quaint old world niches with- 
drawn from men in silent grass-grown corners, 
where a twelfth-century corbel holds a pot of 
roses, or a gothic arch yawns bencath a wool- 
warehouse, or a water-spout with a grinning 
faun’s head laughs in the grim humour of the 
Moyen-age above the bent head of a young laces 
worker. 

In all these, Brussels, although more worldly 


than ler sisters of Ghent and Bruges, and far 
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more worldly yet than her Teuton cousins of 
Freiburg and Niirnberg, Brussels is in her ows 
way still hke some monkish story, mixed up 
with the Romaunt of the Rose, or rather like 
some light French vaudeville, all jests and 
smiles, illustrated in motley contrast with helm 
and hauberk; cope and cowl, praying knights and 
fighting priests, winged griffins and nimbused 
saints, flame-breathing dragons and enamoured 
princes, all mingled together in the illuminated 
colours and the heroical grotesque romance of 
the Middle Ages. 

And it was this side of the city that Bébée 
knew, and she loved it well, and would not leave 
it for the market of the Madeleine. 

She had no one to tell her anytliing, and all 
Antoine had ever been able to say to her con- 
cerning the Broodhuis was that it had been there 
in his father’s time ; and regarding Ste. Gudule, 
that his mother had burned many a candle before 
its altars for a dead brother who had been drowned 
off the dunes. 

But the child’s mind unled, but not misled, 
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had pondered on these things, and her heart had 
grown to love them; and perhaps no student of 
Spanish architecture, no antiquary of Moyen-age 
relics, loved Ste. Gudule and the Broodhuis as 
little ignorant Bébée did. 

There had been a time when great dark fierce 
men had builded these things, atid made the 
place beautiful. So much she knew; and the 
tittle wistful, untaught intelligence tried to 
project itself into those unknown times, and 
failed, and yet found pleasure in the effort. 

And Bébée would suy to herself as she walked 
the streets— 

‘‘ Perhaps some one will come some day who 
will tell me all those things.” 

Meanwhilt, there were the flowers, and she 
was quite content. 

Besides, she knew all the people: the old 
cobbler who sat next her, and chattered all day 
long like a magpie; the tinker, who had come 
up many a summer night to drink a glass with 
Antoine; the cheap John, who cheated every- 
body, but who had, always given her a toy or 
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a trinket at every Féte Dieu all the summers she 
had known ; the little old woman, sour as a crab, 
who sold rosaries and pictures of saints, and 
little waxen Christs upon a tray; the big dogs 
who pulled the carts in and lay panting all day 
under the rush-bottomed chairs on which the 
evo-wives and the fruit-sellers sat, and knitted, 
and chaffered; nay, even the gorgeous huissier 
and the frowning gendarme, who marshalled the 
folks into order as they went up for municipal 
registries, or for street-misdemeanours. 

She knew them all; had known them all ever 
since she had first trotted in like a little dog at 
Axtoine’s heels. 

So Bébée stayed there. 

It is, perhaps, the most beautiful square in 
ell Northern Europe, with its black timbers and 
gilded carvings, and blazoned windows, and ma- 
jestic scutcheons, and fantastic pinnacles. This 
Bébée did not know, but she loved it, and she 
sat resolutely in front of the Broodhuis, selling 
ler flowers, smiling, chatting, helping the old 
woman, courting her little pains, eating her bit 
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of bread at noonday like any other market girl, 
but, at times, glancing up to the stately towers 
and the blue sky, with a look on her face that 
made the old tinker and cobbler whisper together 
—‘‘ What does she see there ?—the dead people 
or the angels ?” 

The truth was that even Bébée herself did not 
know very surely what she saw—something that 
was still nearer to her than even this kindly 
crowd that loved her. That was all she could 
have said had anybody asked her. 

But none did. . 

No one wanted to hear what the dead said; 
and for the angels, the tinker and the cobbler 
were of opinion that one had only too much of 
them sculptured about everywhere, and shining 
on all the casemenuts—in reverence, be it spoken 
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ak one of the hen-wives, and the 
little cross woman with the pedlar’s tray, added 
a waxen St. Agnes, coloured red and yellow to 
the very life, no doubt; and Pére Melchior, the 
sweetmeat seller, brought her a gilded horn of 
comfits; and the old cheap Jolin had saved her 
a cage for the starling; and the tinker had a 
cream cheese for her in a vineleaf, and the 
cobbler had made her, actually, a pair of shoes 
—red shoes, beautiful shoes to go to mass in, 
and be a wonder in to all the neighbourhood. 
And they thronged round her, and adored the 
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silver waist buckles; and when Bébée got fairly 
to her stall and traffic began, she thought once. 
more that nobody's feast-day had ever dawned < 
like hers. x 

When the chimes began to ring all over the * 
city, she could hardly believe that the carillon — 
was not saying its “‘Laus Deo” with some 
special meaning in its bells for her. 

The morning went by as usual; the noise of 
the throngs about her like a driving of angry 
winds, but no more hurting her than the angels 
on the roof of Ste. Gudule are hurt by the storm 
when it breaks. 

Hard words, fierce passions, low thoughts, évil 
deeds, passed by the child without resting on 
her; her héart was in her flowers, and was like 
one of them, with the dew of daybreak on it. 

There were many strangers in the city, and 
such are always sure to loiter in the Spanish 
square ; and she sold fast and well her lilacs and 
her roses, and her knots of thyme and sweet- 
briar. She was always a little sorry to see them 
go, her kiudJy pretty playmates that, nine times 
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out of ten no doubt, only drooped and died in the 
hands that purchased them, as human souls soil 
and shrivel in the grasp of the passions that woe 
them. 

The day was a busy one, and brought in good 
profit. Bébée has no less than fifty sous in her 
leather poucu when it was over; a sum of 
magnitude in the green lane by Laeken. A few 
of her moss roses were still unsold, that was all, 
when the Ave Maria began ringing over the 
town, and the people dispersed to their homes or 
their pleasuring. 

It was a warm grey evening, the streets were 
full; there were blossoms in all the balconies, 
and gay colours in all the dresses. The old 
tinker put his tools together and whispered to 
her— 

“‘ Bébée, as it is your feast-day, come and stroll 
in St. Hubert’s gallery, and I will buy you a 
horn of sugar-plums or a ribbon, and we can see 
the puppet-show afterwards, eh?” 

But the children were waiting at home: she 
would not spend the evening in the city; she 
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only thought she would just kneel a moment in 
the cathedral and say a little prayer or two for a 
minute—the saints were so good in giving her 
so many friends. 

There is something very touching in the 
Netherlander’s relation with his Deity. It is 
all very vague to him; a jumble Of veneration 
and familiarity, of sanctity and profanity, with- 
out any thoucht of being familiar, or any idea 
of being profane. 

There is a homely poetry, an innocent 
affectionateness, in it characteristic of , the 
people. 

Ile talks to his good angel Michel, and to dis 
friend that dear little Jesus, much as he would 
talk 10 thé shoemaker over the way, or the 
cooper’s child in the doorway. 

It is a very unreasonable, foolish, clumsy 
sort of religion, this theology in wooden shoes ; 
it is half grotesque, half pathetic; the grand- 
mothers pass it on to the grandchildren, as they 
pass the bowl of potatoes round the stove in the 
long winter niglits;,it is as silly as possible, but 

w 2 
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it comforts them as they carry faggots over the 
frozen canals or wear their eyes blind over tha 
squares of lace; and it has in it the s1preme 
pathos of a perfect confidence, of an utter child- 
like and undoubting trust. 

This had been taught to Bébée, and she 
went to sleep every night in the firm belief that 
the sixteen little angels of the Flemish prayer 
kept watch and ward over her bed. 

For the rest, being poetical, as Netherlanders 
are not, and having in her—wherever it came 
from, poor little soul—a warmth of fancy and a 
spirituality of vision not at all northern, she 
had mixed up her religion with the fairies of 
Antoine’s stories, and the demons in which the 
Flemish folk are profound believers, and the 
flowers, into which she put all manner of sen- 
tient life, until it was a fantastic medley so 
entangled, that poor Father Francis had given 
up in despair any attempt to arrange it more 
correctly. 

Indeed, being of the peasantry himself, he was 
not so very full sure in his oyn mind that demons 
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were not bodily presences, quite as real and often 
much more tangible than saints. Any way he let 
her alone; and only taught her to believe in the 
goodness of God as in the shining of the stars. 

People looked after her as she went through 
the twisting, picture-like streets, where sun- 
light fell still between the peak@d high roofs, 
and lamps were here and there lit in the bric- 
a-brac shops and the fruit stalls. 

Her little muslin cap blew back like the wings 
of a white butterfly. HLler sunny hair caught the 
last sun-rays. IJler feet were fair in the brown 
wooden shoes. Under the short woollen skirte 
the grace of her pretty limbs moved frecly. 
Her broad silver clasps shone like a shicld, and 
she was ufterly unconscious that anyone looked ; 
she was simply and gravely intent on reaching 
Ste. Gudule to say her one prayer and not keep 
the children waiting. 

Some one leaning idly over a balcony in the 
street that is named after Mary of Burgundy saw 
her going thus. He left the balcony and went 
down his stuirs and followed her. 
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The sun dazzle on the silver had first caught 
his sight; and then he had looked downward at 
the pretty feet. These are the chanoes that 
women call Fate. 

Bébée entered the cathedral. It was quite 
empty. Far away at the west end there was an 
old custodian asleep on a bench, and a woman 
kneeling. That was all. 

Bébée made her salutations to the high altar, 
and stole on into the chapel of the Saint Sacra- 
ment; it was that one that she loved best. 

She said her prayer, and thanked the saints 
for all their gifts and goodness, her clasped hands 
against her silver shield; her basket on the 
pavement by her; abovehead the sunset rays 
streaming purple and crimson and golden through 
the painted windows that are the wonder of the 
world. 

When her prayer was done she still kneeled 
there; her head thrown back to watch the light ; 
her hands clasped still; and on her upturned 
face the look that made the people say, ‘‘ What 
does she see ?—the angels or the dead ?” 
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She forgot everything. She forgot the cherries 
at home, and the children even. She was looks 
ing upward at the stories of the painted panes; 
she was listening to the message of the dying 
sunrays; she was feeling vaguely, wistfully, un- 
utterably the tender beauty of the sacred place 
and the awful wonder of the world in which she 
with her sixteen years was all alone, like a little 
blue corn flower amongst the wheat that goes 
for grist, and the barley that makes men drunk. 

For she was alone, though she had so many 
friends. Quite alone sometimes; for God had 
been cruel to her, and had made her a lark 
without song. ; 

When the sun faded and the beautiful case- 
ments lost all glow and meaning, Bébée rose 
with a startled look—had she been dreaming ?—~ 
was it night ?—would the children be sorry, and 
go supperless to bed ? 

‘‘ Have you a rosebud left to scll to me?” a 
man’s voice said not far off; it was low and 
sweet as became the Sacrament Chapel. Bébée 
looked up: she did not quite know what she 
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saw; Only dark eyes smiling into hers. By the 
instinct of habit she sought in her basket and 
found three moss-roses. She held them out to 
him. 

“‘I do not sell flowers here, but I will give 
them to you,” she said, in her pretty grave 
childish fashicn. 

‘**T often want flowers,” said the stranger, as 
he took the buds. ‘‘ Where do you sell yours ?— 
in the market ?” 

‘‘In the Grande Place.” 

‘‘ Wili you tell me your name, pretty one ?” 

“T am Bébée.” 

There were people coming into the church. 
The bells were booming abovehead for vespers. 
There was a shuffle of chairs and a stir of feet. 
Boys in white went to and fro, lighting the 
candles. Great clouds of shadow drifted up 
into the roof and hid the angels. 

She nodded her little head to him. 

‘‘Good night—I cannot stay—I have a cake 
at home to-night, and the children are waiting.” 

‘‘Ah! that is important, no doubt, indeed 
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Will you buy some more cakes for the children 
from me ?”’ 

He slid a gold piece in her hand. She looked 
at it in amaze. In the green lanes by Laeken no 
one ever saw gold. Then she gave it him back. 

‘IT will not take money in church, nor any- 
where, except what the flowers are worth. Good 
night.” 

He followed her, and held back the heavy oak 
door for her, and went out into the air with her. 

It was dark already, but in the square there 
was still the cool bright primrose - colgured 
evening light. 

Bébée’s wooden shoes went pattering downsthe 
sloping and uneven stones. JHer little grey 
figure ran quickly through the deep shade cast 
from the towers and walls. JHIicr dreams had 
drifted away. She was thinking of the children 
and the cake. 

‘‘You are in such a hurry because of the cake?” 
said her new customer, as he followed her. 

Bébée looked back at him with a smile in her 
blue eyes. ° 
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‘‘Yes—they will be waiting, you know, and 
there are cherries too.” 

‘‘ It is a grand day with you, then?” 

‘It is my féte-day: I am sixteen.” 

She was proud of this. She told it to the 
very dogs in the street. 

‘* Ah !—you feel old, I dare say?” 

‘Oh, quite old! They cannot call me a child 
any more.” 

‘Of course not. It would be ridiculous. 
Are those presents in your basket ?” 

“‘Yes, every one of them.” She paused a 
moment to lift the dead vine-leaves, and show 
hine the beautiful shining red shoes. ‘‘ Look !— 
old Gringoire gave me these. I shall wear them 
at mass next Sunday. I never had a pair of 
shoes in my life.” 

‘* But how will you wear shoes ‘without stock- 
ings ?” 

It was a snake cast into her Eden. 

She had never thought of it. 

‘‘ Perhaps I can save money and buy some,” 
she answered, after a sad little pause. ‘‘ But 
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that I could not do till next year. They would 
cost several francs, I suppose.” 

** Unless a good fairy gives them to you ?” 

Bébée smiled ; fairies were real things to her— 
relations indeed. She did not imagine that he 
spoke in jest. 

‘‘Sometimes I pray very much and things 
come,” she said softly. ‘When the Gloire 
de Dijon rose-tree was cut back too soon one 
summer, and nevycr blossomed, and we al) 
thought it was dead, I prayed all day long for 
it, and never thought of anything else, and by 
autumn it was all in new leaf, and now its 
flowers are finer than ever.” : 

‘But you watered it whilst you prayed, I 
suppose al 

The sarcasm escaped her. 

She was wondering ta herself whether it 
would be vain and wicked to pray for a pair of 
stockings: she thought she would go and ask 
Father Francis. 

By this time they were in the Rue Royale, and 
half way down it. he lamps were lighted. A 
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regiment was marching up it with a band play: 
ing. The windows were open, and people were 
laughing and singing in some of them. The 
light caught the white and gilded fronts of the 
houses. The pleasure-secking crowds loitered 
along in the warmth of the evening. 

Bébée, suddenly roused from her thoughts by 
the loud challenge of the military music, looked 
round on the stranger, and motioned him 
back. 

‘‘Sir;—I do not know you—why should you 
come with me? Do not do it, please. You 
make me talk, and that makes me late.” 

‘And she pushed her basket farther on her 
arm, and nodded to him, and ran off—as fleetly 
as a hare through fern—amongst the press of 
the people. 

“‘ To-morrow, little one,” he answered her 
with a careless smile, and let her go unpursued. 
Above, from the open casement of a café, some 
young men and some painted women leaned out, 
and threw sweetmeats at him, as in carnival 
time. 
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‘*A new model, Flamen, that pretty peasant?”’ 
they asked him. 

He laughed in answer, and went up the steps 
to join them: he dropped the moss-roses as he 
went, and trod on them, and did not wait. 

Bébée ran home as fast as her feet would take 
her. . 

The children were all gathered about her gate 
in the dusky, dewy evening; they met her with 





shouts of welcome and reproach intermingled ; 
they had been watching for her since first the 
sun had grown low and red, and now the moon 
was risen. 

But they forgave her when they saw the splren- 
dour of her presents, and she showered out 
amongst them Pére Melchior’s horn of comfits. 

They dashed into the hut; they dragged the 
one little table out amongst the flowers; the 
cherries and cake were spread on it; and the mil- 
ler’s wife had given a big jug of milk, and Father 
Francis himself had sent some honeycomb. 

The early roses were full of scent in the dew; 
the great gillyflowers breathed out fraprance in 
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was half a woman, because she was half a poet, 
because she was wholly a child. 

‘* Oh, dear swans, how good it is to be sixteen! 
—how good it is to live at all!—do you not tell 
the willows so?” said Bébée to the gleam of 
silver under the dark leaves by the water’s side, 
which showed her where her friends were 
sleeping, with their snowy wings closed over 
their stately heads, and the veiled gold and ruby 
of their eyes. 

The swans did not awake to answer. 

Only the nightingale answered from the 
willows, with Desdemona’s song. 

But Bébée had never heard of Desdemona, 
and the willows had no sigh tor her. 

‘‘Good-night!’’ she said, softly, to all the 
green dewy sleeping world, and then she lay 
down and slept herself:—the nightingale sang 
on, and the willowa trembled. 


CHAPTER LV. © 


could buy a pair of stockings this 





time next year,” thought Bébée, 
locking her shoes with her other treasures in 
her drawer the next morning, and taking her 
broom and pail to wash down her little palace. 
But a tentime a day is a great deal in 
Brabaut, when one has not always enough for 
bare bread, and when, in the long cluill winter, 
one must weave thread lace all through the 
short daylight for next to nothing at all, for 
there are so many women in Brabant, and every 
one of thei, young or old, can make luce, and 
if one do not like the pitiful waze, one may 
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leave it and go and die, for what the master 
lace-makers care or know; there will always be 
enough, many more than enough, to twist the 
thread round the bobbins, and weave the bridal 
veils, and the trains for the courts. 

‘¢ And besides, if I can save a centime, the 
Varnhart ouffht to have it,” thought Bébée, as 
she swept the dust together. 

It was so selfish of her to be dreaming about 





a pair of stockings, when those little things 
often went for days on a stew of nettles. So 
she looked at her own pretty feet—pretty, and 
slender: and arched, rosy and fair, and un- 
cramped by the pressure of leather,—and re- 
signed her day-dream with a brave heart, as 
she put up her broom, and went oft to weed, 
and hoe, and trim, and prune the garden that 
had been for once neglected the night before. 

‘“‘One could not move half so easily in 
stockings,” she thought, with wise philosophy, 
as she worked amongst the black fresh sweet- 
smelling mould, and kissed a rose now and then 
as she passed one. 
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When she got into the city that day, her 
rush-bottomed chair, which was always left 





upside down in case rain should fall in the night, 
was set ready for her, and on its seat was a gay, 
gilded box, such as rich people give away full of 
bonbons at the New Year. 

Bébée stood and looked from the box to the 
Broodhuis, from the Broadhujs to the box; she 
glanced around, but no one had come there so 
early as she, except the tinker, who was busy 
quarrelling with his wife, and letting his smelting 
fire burn a hole in his breeches. : 

The box was certainly for her, since it was 
set upon her chair ?—Bébée pondered a 
moment; then little by little opened the hd. 

Within, on a nest of rose satin, were two pair 
of silk stockings !—Real silk !—with the prettiest 
clocks worked up their sides in colour ! 

Bébée gave a little scream, and stood still, the 
blood hot in her cheeks; no one heard her, the 
tinker’s wife, who alone was near, having just 
wished heaven to send a judgment on her 


husband was busy putting out his smoking 
¥ 32 
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small-clothes. It is a way that women and 


wives have, and they never see the bathos of it. 

The Place filled gradually. 

The customary crowds gathered. The busi- 
ness of the day began underneath the multi- 
tudinous tones of the chiming bells. Bébée’s 
business began too; she put the box behind her 
with a beating heart, and tied up her flowers. 

It was the fairies, of course !—but they had 
never set a rush-bottomed chair on its legs 
before, and this action of theirs frightened 
her. 

It was rather an empty morning. She sold 
Nttle, and there was the more time to think, 

About an hour after noon, a voice addressed 
her,— ° 

‘‘ Have you three more moss roses for me?” 

Beébée looked up with a smile and found some. 
It was her companion of the Cathedral. She 
had thought much of the red shoes, and the 
silver clasps, but she had thought nothing at all 
of him. 

“You are not too proud to be paid to-day ?” 
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he said, giving her a silver franc—he would not 
alarm her with any more gold; she thanked him, 
and slipped it in her little leathern pouch, and 
went on sorting some clove pinks. 

‘*You do not seem to remember me?” he said, 
with a little sadness. ; 

‘Oh, Iremember you,”’ said Bébée, lifting her 
frank eyes. ‘‘ But you khow‘T speak to so many 
people, and they are all nothing to me.” 

** Who is anything to you ?” 

It was softly and insidiously spoken, but it 
awoke no echo. . 

‘““Varnhart’s children,” she answered him, 
instantly. ‘‘ And dear old Annémie by the 
warside ; apd Tambour—and Antoine’s grave— 
and the starling—and, of course, above all, the 
flowers.” 

‘¢ And the fairies, I suppose ?—though they do 
nothing for you.” 

She looked at him eagerly,— 

“They have done something to-day. I have 
found a box, and some stockings—such beautiful 
stockings! Silk ones! Is it not very odd?” 
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‘“‘It is more odd they should have forgotten 
youn so long. May I see them ?” 

“I cannot show them to you now. ‘Those 
ladies are going to buy. But you can see them 
later—if you wait.” 

‘¢T will wait and paint the Broodhuis.” 

“So many people do that; you are a painter 
then ?” oe 

‘‘ Yes—in a way.” 

He sat down on an edge of the stall, and 
spread his things there, and sketched, whilst the 
traffic went on around them. He was very many 
years older than she; handsome, with a dark, 
and changeful, and listless face; he wore brown 
velvet, and had a red ribbon at his throat; he 
looked a little as Egmont might have done when 
wooing Claire. 

Bébée, as she sold the flowers, and took the 
change fifty times in the hour, looked at him 
now and then, and watched the movements of his 
hands—she could not have told why. 

Always amongst men and women—always in 
the crowds of the streets-—people were nothing 
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to her; she went through them as through a 
field of standing corn; only in the field she 
would have tarried for poppies, and in the town 
she tarried for no one. 

She dealt with men as with women, simply, 
truthfully, frankly, with the innocent fearlessness 
of a child; when they told her she was pretty, 
she smiled; it was just as* they said that her 
flowers were sweet. 

But this one’s hands moved so swiftly, and 
as she saw her Broodhuis growing into colour 
and form bencath them she could not choose 
but look now and then, and twice she gave her 
change wrong. : 

He spake to her rarely, and sketched on and 
on in rapid bold strokes the quaint graces and 
massive richness of the Maison du Joi. 

There is no crowd so busy in Brabant that 
it will not find leisure to stare. The Fleming 
has nothing of the Frenchman’s courtesy; he 
is rough and rude; he remains a peasant even 
when town-bred, and the surly imsolence of the 
* Gueux” is in hin still; he is kindly to his 
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(ellows, though not to beasts; he is shrewd, 
patient, thrifty, industrious, and good in very 
many ways, but civil never. 

A good score of them left off their occupations 
and clustered round the painter, staring, chatter- 
ing, pushing, pointing, as though a brush had 
never been seen in all the land of Rubens. 

Bébée, ashamed of Iter people, got up from 
her chair and rebuked them. 

‘¢Oh, men of Brussels; fie then for shame!” 
she called to them as clearly as a robin sings. 
‘*Dyd never you see a drawing before? and are 
there not brave pictures to see in the galleries, 
St? Lieven and Our Lady, and all? and have 
you never some better thing to do than to gape 
wide-mouthed at a stranger? What laziness— 
ah! just worthy of a people who sleep and 
smoke while their dogs work for them! Go 
away, all of you; look, there comes the gen- 

‘darme—it will be the worse for you. Sir—if 
you sit under my stall; they will not dare 
trouble you then.” 


He moved under the awning, thanking her 
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with a smile, and the people, laughing, shuffled 
unwillingly aside and let him paint on im 
peace, 

It was only little Bébée, but they had spoilt 
the child from her infancy, and were used to 
obey her, 

The painting took a long time. “He set about 
it with the bold ease of one used to all the 
intricacies of form and colour, and he had the 
skill of a master. But he spent more than 
half the time looking idly at the humours of the 
populace or watching how the treasures of 
Bébée’s garden went away one by one in the 
hands of strangers. ° 

Meanwhile, ever and again, sitting on the edge 
of her stall, with his colours and brushes tossed 
gut on the board, he talked to her, and with the 
soft imperceptible skill of long practice in those 
arts, he drew out the details of her little simple 
hfe. 

There were not always people to buy, and 
whilst she rested and sheltered the flowers from 
the sun, she answered him willingly, and in one 
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“‘ Could you not?” 

The smile in his eyes dazzled her a little; 
it was so strange, and yet had so much light 
in it; but she did not understand him one 
hit. 

““No; how could I?” she said, earnestly. 
“If I were to save for two years, I could not 
get francs enough to buy,anything worth giving 
back; and I should be so unhappy, thinking 
of the debt of it always. Do tell me if you put 
those stockings there?” 

‘“No;” he looked at her and the trivial lie 
faltered and died away; the eyes, clear as crystal, 








questioned him so innocently. 

“Well, if I did?” he said, frankly, ‘‘ you 
wished for them; what harm was there ? Will 
you be so cruel as to refuse them from me ?” 

The tears sprang into Bébée’s eyes. She was 
sorry to lose the beautiful box, but more sorry 
he had lied to her. 

“It was very kind and good,” she said, 
regretfully. ‘But I cannot think why you 
should have done it, as you had never known 
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me at all. And, indeed, I could not take them, 
because Antoine would not let me if he were 
alive; and if I gave you a flower every day all 
the year round, I should not pay you the worth 
of them—it would be quite impossible; and why 
should you tell me falsehoods about such a 
thing? <A falsehood 1s never ‘a thing for a 
man.” - 2 

She shut the box and pushed it towards 
him, and turned to the selling of her bouquets. 
Her voice shook a little as she tied up a bunch 
of mignonette and told the price of it. Those 
beautiful stockings! why had she ever seen 
them, and why had he told her a hie? 

It made her heart heavy. Tor the first time 
in her brief life the Broodhuis seemed to frown 
between her and the sun. Undisturbed he 
painted on aad did not look at her. 

The day was nearly done. The people began 
to scatter. The shadows grew very long. He 
painted on, not glancing once elsewhere than at 
his study. Bébée’s baskets were quite empty. 

She rose, and lingered, and regarded him 
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wistfully: he was angered; perhaps she had 
been rude? Her little heart failed her. 

If he would only look up ? 

But he did not look up; he kept his handsome 
dark face studiously over the canvas of the 
Rroodhuis. She would have seen a smile in his 
eyes if he had lifted them; but he never raised 
his lids. ; 

Bébée hesitated : take the stockings she would 
not; but perhaps she had refused them too 
roughly. She wished so that he would look up 
and save her speaking first; but he knew what 





he was about too warily and well to help her 
thus, 

She waited awhile, then took one little red moss 
rosebud that she ha? saved all day in a corner of 
her basket, and held it out to him frankly, shyly, 
as a peace offering. 

‘“Was Trude? I did not mean to be. But I 
cannot take the stockings; and why did you tell 
me that falsehood ?” 

He took the rosebud and got up too, and 
smiled; but he did not meet her eyes. 
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‘* Let us forget the whole matter; it is not 
worth a sou. If you do not take the box, leave 
it; it is of no use to me.” 

‘*I cannot take it.” 

She knew she was doing right. How was it 
that he could make her feel as though she were 
acting wrongly ? 

‘‘ Leave it, then, I say. You are not the first 
woman, my dear, who has quarrelled with a wish 
fulfilled. It is a way your sex has, of rewarding 
gods and men. Here, you old witch—here is a 
treasure trove for you. You can sell it for ten 
francs in the town anywhere.” : 

As he spoke he tossed the casket and the 
stockings in it to an old decrepid woman, who 
was passing by with a baker’s cart, drawn by a 
dog; and not staying to heed her astonishment, 
gathered his colours and easel together. 

The tears swam in Bébée’s eyes as she saw 
the box whirled through the air. 

She had done right—she was sure she had 
done right. He was a stranger, and she could 
never have repaid him; but he made her feal 
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herself wayward and ungrateful, and it was haroa 
to see the beautiful fairy gift borne away for eve: 
by the chuckling, hobbling, greedy old bread- 
woman. If he had only taken it himself, she 
would have been glad then to have been brave 
and to have done her duty. 

But it was not in his design that she should be 


glad. ; 
He saw her tears, but he seemed not to see 


them. 

‘** Good-night, Bébée,” he said carelessly, as 
he sauntered aside from her. ‘‘ Good-night, my 
dear. To-morrow I will finish my painting ; but 
I will not offend you by any more gifts.” 

Bebée lifted her drooped head, and looked 
him in the eyes eagerly, with a certain sturdy 
resolve and timid wistfulness intermingled in her 
look. 

“Sir, you speak to me quite wrongly,” she 
said with a quick accent, that had pride as well 
a3 pain in it. ‘‘Say it was kind to bring me 
what I wished for—yes, it was kind, I know—but 
you told me a lie about it, and that is a cowardly 
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thing, and, indeed, had no sense whatever in it. 
Besides you never saw me till last night, and I 
cannot tell even your name; and I am only Bébée, 
and cannot give you anything back, because I have 
only just enough to feed myself and the starling, 
and not always that in winter. I thank you very 
much for what you wished to do; but if I had 
taken those things, I think, you would have 
thought me very mean and full of greed; and 
Antoine always said, ‘Do not take what you can- 
not pay—not ever what you cannot pay—that is 
the way to walk with pure feet.’ Perhaps I 
spoke ill, because they spoil me, and they Bay I 
am too swift to say my mind. But I am nut 
thankless—not thankless, indeed—it is only I 
could not take what I cannot pay. That is all. 
You are angry still—not now—no?” 

There was anxiety in the pleading. What did 
it matter to her what a stranger thought? And 
yet Bébée’s heart was heavy as she went out of 
the city homewards. Je had only laughed a 
little coldly, and bade her good-night, and left 
the square. A sense of having done wrong 
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weighed on her; of having been rude and 
unprateful. 

She had no heart for the children that evening. 
Mere Krebs was sitting out before her door shell- 
ing peas, and called to her to come in and have a 
drop of coffee. Krebs had come in from Vilvéorde 
fair, and brought a stock of rare good berries 
with him. But Bébée ¢hanked her, and went on 
to her own garden to work. 

She had always liked to sit out on the quaint 
wooden steps of the mill and under the red 
shaglow of the sails, watching the swallows flutter 
to and fro in the sunset, and hearing the droll 
frogs croak in the rushes, while the old people 
told her tales of the time when in their babyhood 
they had run out, fearful yet fascinated, to see 
the beautiful Scots Greys flash by in the murky 
night, and the endless line of guns and caissons 
erawl black as a snake through the summer dust, 
and the trampled corn, going out past the woods 
to Waterloo. 

But to-night she had no fancy for it: she 
wanted to be alone with the flowers. 
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Though, to be sure, they had been very heart- 
less when Antoine’s coffin had gone past them, 
still they had sympathy; the daisies smiled at 
her with their golden eyes, and the roses dropped 
tears on her hand, just as her mood might be; 
the flowers were closer friends, after all, than any 
human souls; and besides, she could say so much 
to them ! : 

Flowers belong to fairyland; the flowers and 
the birds, and the butterflies, are all that the 
world has kept of its golden age; the only 
perfectly beautiful things on earth, joyous, inno- 
cent, half divine, useless, say they who are wiser 
than God. ; 

Bébée went home and worked among her 
flowers. 

A little laborious figure, with her petticoats 
twisted high, and her feet wet with the night 
dews, and her back bowed to the hoeing and 
clipping and raking amongst the blossoming 
plants. 

‘‘ How late you are working to-night, Bébée!” 


one or two called out, as they passed the gate, 
G 2 
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She looked up and smiled; but went on working 
while the white moon rose. 

She did not know what ailed her. 

She went to bed without supper, leaving her 
bit of bread and bowl of goat’s milk to make a 
meal for the fowls in the morning. 

‘‘ Little ugly, shameful, naked feet!’ she said 

to them, sitting on the edge of her mattress, and 
looking at them in the moonlight. They were 
very pretty feet, and would not have been half so 
pretty in silk hose and satin shoon; but she did 
not know that: he had told her she wanted those 
vanities. 
” She sat still a long while, her rosy feet swaying 
to and fro like two roses that grow on one stalk, 
and hang down in the wind. The little lattice 
was open; the sweet and dusky garden was 
beyond ; there was a hand’s breadth of sky, in 
which a single star was shining; the leaves of 
the vine hid all the rest. 

But for once she saw none of it. 

She culy saw the black Broodhuis; the red 
and gold sunset overheads the grey stones. with 
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the fallen roseleaves and crushed fruits; and in 
the shadows two dark, reproachful eyes, that 
looked at hers. 

Had she been ungrateful ? 

The little tender, honest heart of her was 
troubled and oppressed. For once, that night 
she slopt ill. 


CHAPTER V. 


: o 


RELL the next day she sat under the 
3} yellow awning, but she sat alone. 

It was market day; there were many 
stringers. Flowers were in demand. The copper 
pieces were ringing against one another all the 
hours through in her leathern bag. ‘The cobbler 
was in such good humour that he forgot to 
quarrel with his wife. The fruit was in such 
plenty that they gave her a leaf-full of white and 
red currants for her noon-day dinner. And the 
people split their sides at the Cheap John’s 
jokes ; he was so droll. No one saw the leaks 
in his kettles, or the hole in his bellows, or the 
leg that was lacking to his milking-stool. 
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Everybody was gay and merry that day ; 
but Bébée’s blue eyes looked wistfully over 
the throng, and did not find what they sought. 
Somehow the day seemed dull, and the square 
empty. 

The stones and the timbers around seemed 
more than ever full of a thousand stories that 
they would not tell her because she knew nothing, 
and was only Bébée. 

She had never known a dull hour before. She, 
a little bright, industrious gay thing, whose 
hands were always full of work, and whose head 
was always full of fancies, even in the grimmest 
winter time, when she wove the lace in the grey, 
chilly work-room, with the frost on the casements, 
and the mice running out in their hunger ove~ 
the bare brick floor. 

That bare room was a sad enough place 
sometimes, when the old women would bewail 
how they starved on the pittance they gained, 
and the young women sighed for their aching 
heads and their failing eyesight, and the children 
dropped great tears on the bobbins, because they 
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had come out without a crust to break their 
fast. 

She had been sad there often for others, but 
she had never been dull—not with this un- 
familiar, desolate, dreary dulness, that seemed 
to take all the mirth out of the busy life around 
her, and all the colour out of the blue sky 
above. Why, she had no idea herself. She 
wondered if she were going to be ill; she 
had never been ill in her life, being strong as 
a little bird that has never known cage or 
captivity. 

When the day was done, Bébée gave a quick 
sigh as she looked across the square. She had 
so wanted to tell him that she was not ungrateful, 
and she had a little moss rose ready, with a sprig 
of sweetbriar, and a tiny spray of maiden-hair 
fern that grew under the willows, which she had 
kept covered up with a leaf of sycamore all the 
day long. 

No one would have it now. 

The child went out of the place sadly, as the 
carillon rang. There was only the moss rose in 
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her basket, and the red and white currants that 
had been given her for her dinner. 

She went along the twisting, many-coloured, 
quaintly-fashioned streets, till she came to the 
water-side. 

It is very ancient, there still; there are all 
manner of old buildings, black #nd brown and 
grey, peaked roofs, gabled windows, arched doors, 
crumbling bridges, twisted galleries leaning to 
touch the dark surface of the canal, dusky 
wharves crowded with barrels, and bales, and 
cattle, and timber, and all the various freightage 
that the good ships come and go with afl the 
year round, to and from the Zuyder Zee, and 
the Baltic water, and the wild Northumbrian 
shores, and the iron-bound Scottish headlands, 
and the pretty grey, Norman seaports, and the 
white sandy dunes of Holland, with the toy 
towns and the straight poplar trees. 

Bébée was fond of watching the brigs and 
barges, that looked so big to her, with theif 
national flags flying, and their tall masts stand- 
ing thick as grass, and their tawny sails 
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flapping in the wind, and about them the 
sweet, strong smell of that strange, unknown 
thing, the sea. 

Sometimes the sailors would talk with her; 
sometimes some old salt, sitting astride of a 
cask, would tell her a mariner’s tale of far- 
away lands are mysteries of the deep; some- 
times some curly-headed cabin-boy would give 
her a shell or a plume of seaweed, and try 
nnd make her understand what the wonder- 
ful wild water was like, which was not quiet 
and sluggish and dusky as this canal was, but 
was for ever changing and moving, and curling 
and leaping, and making itself now blue as her 
eyes, now black as that thunder-cloud, now 
white as the snow that the winter wind tossed, 
now pearl-hued and opaline as the convolvulus 
that blew in her own garden. 

And Bébée would listen, with the shell in her 
lap, and try to understand, and gaze at the ships 
and then at the sky beyond them, and try te 
figure to herself those strange countries, to which 
these ships were always going, and saw in fancy 
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all the blossoming orchard province of green 
France, and all the fir-clothed hills and rushing 
rivers of the snow-locked Swedish shore, and 
saw too, doubtless, many lands that had no 
place at all except in dreamland, and were more 
beautiful even than the beauty of the earth, as 
poets’ countries are, to their oWn scrrow, often- 
times. a 

But this dull day Bébée did not go down upon 
the wharf; she did not want the sailors’ tales; 
she saw the masts and the bits of bunting that 
streamed from them, and thcy made her restless, 
which they had never done before. Instead she 
went in at a dark old door and climbed up asteep 
staircase that went up and up and up, as though 
she were mounting Ste. Gudule’s belfry towers ; 
and at the top of it entered a little chamber in 
the roof, where one square unglazed hole that 
served for. light looked out upon the canal, with 
all its crowded craft, from the dainty schooner 
yacht, fresh as gilding and holystone could make 
her, that was running for pleasure to the Scheldt, 
to the rude, clumsy coal-barge, black as night, 
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that bore the rough diamonds of Belgium to the 
suow-buried roofs of Christiania and Stromsoon. 

In the little dark attic there was a very old 
woman in a red petticoat and a high cap, who sat 
against the window, and pricked out lace patterns 
with a pin on thick paper. She was eighty-five 
years old, and cdéuld hardly keep body and soul 
together. ee 

Bébée, running to her, kissed her. 

‘‘Oh mother Annémie, look here! Beautiful 
red and white currants, and a roll; I saved them 
for you. They are the first currants we have 
seen this year. Me? oh, for me, I have eaten 
morethan are good! Youknow I pick fruit like 
a sparrow, always. Dear mother Annémie, are 
you better? Are you quite sure you are better 
to-day ?” 

The little old withered woman, brown as a 
walnut and meagre as a rush, took the currants, 
and smiled with a childish glee, and began to eat 
them, blessing the child with each crumb she 
broke off the bread. 

“Why had you not a grandmother of your 
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own, my little one?” she mumbled. ‘*‘ How good 
you would have been to her, Bébée!”’ 

‘‘Yes,” said Bébée seriously, but her mind 
could not grasp the idea. It was easier for her 
to believe the fanciful lily-parentage of Antoine’s 
stories. ‘‘How much work have you done, 
Annémie? Oh, all that? all that? But there 
is enough for a week. . You work too early and 
too late, you dear Annémie.” 

‘‘ Nay, Bébée, when one has to get one’s bread, 
that cannot be. But I am afraid my eyes are 
failing. That rose now, is it well done?” 

‘* Beautifully done. Would the Baés take 
them if they were not? You know he is* one 
that cuts every centime in four pieces.” 

‘*Ah! sharp enough, sharp enough—that is 
true. But I am always afraid of my eyes. I do 
not see the flags out there so well as I used to do.” 

“ Because the sun is 50 bright, Annémie; that 
is all. I myself, when I have been sitting all 
day in the Place in the light, the flowers look 
pale tome. And you know it 1s not age with 
me, Annémie ?” 
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The old woman and the young girl laughed 
together at that droll idea. 

‘‘You have a merry heart, dear little one,” 
said old Annémie. ‘“ The saints keep it to you 





always.” 

‘‘ May I tidy the room a little ?” 

‘To be sure, dear, and thank you too. 1% 
have not much time, yon see; and somehow 
my back aches badly when I stoop.” 

‘¢ And it is so damp here for you, over all that 
water!” said Bébée, as she swept and dusted 
and set to rights the tiny place, and put in a 
little broken pot a few sprays of honeysuckle 
and “rosemary that she had brought with her. 
“Tt is so damp here. You should have come 
and lived in my hut with me, Annémie, and sat 
out under the vine all day, and looked after the 
chickens for me when I was in the town. They 
are such mischievous little souls; as soon as my 
back is turned one or other is sure to push 
through the roof, and get out amongst the 
flower-beds. Will you never change your mind, 
end live with me, Annémie?, I am sure you 
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would be happy, and the starling says your name 
quite plain, and he is such a funny bird to talk 
to; you never would tire of him. Will you 
never come? It is so bright there, and green 
and sweet smelling, and to think you never even 
have seen it!—and the swans and all,—it is a 
shame.” 

‘‘ No, dear,” said old Annémie, eating her last 
bunch of currants. ‘‘ You have said so so often, 
and you are good and mean it, that I know. But 
I could not leave the water. It would kill me. 

‘Out of this window you know I saw my 
Jeannot’s brig go away—away—away—till the 
masts were lost in the mists. Going with iron 
to Norway; the Fleur d’Epine of this town, a 
good ship, and a sure, and he her mate; and 
as proud as might be, and with a little blest 
Mary in lead round his throat. 

‘‘ She was to be back in port in eight months, 
bringing timber. Eight months—that brought 
Easter time. 

‘“‘But she never came. Never, never, never, 
you know. 
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‘‘T sat here watching them come and go, and 
my child sickened and died, and the summer 
passed, and the autumn, and all the while I 
looked—looked—looked ; for the brigs are all 
much alike; only his I always saw as soon 
ac she hove in sight because he tied a hank 
of flax to her’°mizen mast; and when he was 
home safe and sound I spun the hank into howe 
for him; that was a fancy of his, and for eleven 
voyages, one on another, he had never missed to 
tie the flax nor I to spin the hose. 

“But the hank of flax I never saw this time ; 
nor the brave brig; nor my good man with his 
surfny blue eyes. 

‘““Only one day in winter, when the great 
blocks of ice were smashing hither and thither, 
a coaster came in and brought tidings of how 
off in the Danish waters they had come on 
a waterlogged brig, and had boarded her, and 
had found her empty, and her hull riven in 
two, and her crew all drowned and dead beyond 
any manner of doubt. And on her stern there 
was her name painted white, the Fleur d’Epine, 
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of Brussels, as plain as name could be; and that 





was all we ever knew—what evil had struck her, 
or how they had perished, nobody ever told. 

“Only the coaster brought that bit of beam 
away, with the Fleur d’Epine writ clear upon it. 

‘‘But you see I never know my man is 
dead. ; 

** Any day—who can say ?—any one of those 
ships may bring him aboard of her, and he 
may leap out on the wharf there, and come 
running up the stairs as he used to do, and 
cry, in his merry voice, ‘Annémie, Annémie, 
here is more flax to spin, here is more hose to 
weave!’ For that was always his homeward 
word ; no matter whether he had had fair weather 
or foul, he always knotted the flax to his mast- 
head. 

‘So you see, dear, I could not leave here. 
For what if he came and found me away? He 
would say it was an odd fashion of mourning 
for him. 

‘“*And I could not do without the window, 
you know. I can watch all the brigs come in; 
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and I can smell the shipping smell that I have 
loved all the days of my life; and I can see 
the lads heaving, and climbing, and furling, and 
mending their bits of canvas, and hauling their 
flags up and down. 

‘¢ And then who can say ?—the sea never took 
him, I think—I think I shall hear his voice 
before I die. “ 

‘‘ For they do say that God is good.” 

Bébée, sweeping very noiselessly, listened, and 
her eyes grew wistful and wondering. She had 
heard the story a thousand times; always in 
different words, but always the same little tale, 
and she knew how old Annémie was deaf to all 
the bells that tolled the time, and blind to all 
the whitcness of her hair, and all the wrinkles of 
her face, and only thought of her sea-slain lover 
as he had been in the days of her youth. 

But this afternoon the familiar history had a 
new patheticness for her, and as the old soul put 
aside with her palsied hand the square of canvas 
that screened the casement, and looked out, with 
her old dim sad eyes strained in the longing that 
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God never answered, Bébée felt a strange chill 
et her own heart, and wondered to herself :— 

‘‘ What can it be to care for another creature 
like that? It must be so terrible, and yet it 
must be beautiful too—does everyone suffer like 
that ?” 

She did not speak at all as she finished sweep- 
ing the bricks, and went, downstairs for a metal 
eruche full of water, and set over a little char- 
coal on the stove the old woman’s brass soup 
kettle with her supper of stewing cabbage. 

Annémie did not hear or notice; she was still 
looking out of the hole in the wall on to the 
masts and the sails and the water. ° 

It was twilight. 

From the barges and brigs there came the 
smell of the sea. The sailors were shouting to 
each other. The craft were crowded close, and 
lost in the growing darkness. On the other side 
of the canal the belfries were ringing for vespers. 

‘Eleven voyages one and another, and he 
never forgot to tie the flax to the mast,” Annémie 


murmured, with her old wrinkled face leaning 
H 3 
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out into the grey air. ‘‘It used to fly there,— 
one could see it coming up half-a-mile off,—just 
a pale yellow flake on the wind, like a tress of 
my hair, he would say. No, no, I could not 
go away; he may come to-night, to-morrow, 
any time; he is not drowned, not my man; he 
was all I had, and God is good, they say.” 

Bébée listened and looked; then kissed the old 
shaking hand, and took up the lace patterns and 
went softly out of the room without speaking. 

When old Annémie watched at the window 
it was useless to seek for any word or sign of 
her; people said that she had never been quite 
right in her brain since that fatal winter noon 
sixty years before, when the coaster had brought 
into port the broken beam of the good brig 
Fleur d’Epine. 

Bébée did not know about that, nor heed 
whether her wits were right or not. 

She had known the old creature in the Iace- 
room where Annémie pricked out designs, and 
she had conceived a great regard and sorrow 
for her; and when Annémie had become too 
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ailing and aged to go herself any longer to the 
lacemaker’s place, Bébée had begged leave for 
her to have the patterns at home, and had 
carried them to and fro for her for the last 
three or four years, doing many other little 
useful services for the lone old soul as well— 
services which Annémie hardly perceived, she 
had grown so used to them, and her feeble 
intelligence was so sunk in the one absorbing 
idea that she must watch all the days through 
and all the years through for the coming of the 
dead man and the lost brig. 

Bébée put the lace patterns in her basket, and 
trotted home, her sabots clattering on tle 
stones. 

‘What it must be to care for anyone like 
that!” she thought, and, by some vague associa- 
tion of thought that she could not have pursued, 
she lifted the leaves and looked at the moss 
rosebud. 

It was quite dead. 


CHAPTER VI. 


aeaS she got clear of the city and out on 
AY} her country road, a shadow fell across 






, _ her in the evening light. 

‘‘Have you had a good day, little one?” 
asked a voice, that made her stop with a curious 
vague expectancy and pleasure. 

**It is you!” she said, with a little cry, as 
she saw her friend of the silk stockings leaning 
on a gate midway in the green and solitary road 
that leads to Laeken. 

‘‘Yes, it is I,” he answered, as he joined 
her. ‘‘ Have you forgiven me, Bébée?” 

She looked at him with frank, appealing eyes, 
like those of a child in fault. 
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“Oh, I did not sleep all night,” she said, 
simply. ‘I thought I had been rude and 
ungrateful, and I could not be sure I had done 
right, though to have done otherwise would 
certainly have been wrong.” 

He laughed. 

‘* Well, that is a clearer deduction than is to 
be drawn from most moral uncertainties. Do 
not think twice about the matter, my dear. I 
have not, I assure you.” 

“Nol” 

She was a little disappointed. It seemed 
such an immense thing to her; and shé had 
lain awake all the night, turning it about.in 
her little brain, and appealing vainly for help 
in it to the sixteen sleep-angels. 

‘*No, indeed. And where are you going 80 
fast, as if those wooden shoes of yours were 
sandals of Mercury ?” 

‘‘ Mercury—is that a shoemaker ?” 

‘‘No, my dear. He did a terrible bit of 
cobbling once, when he made Woman. But he 
did not shoe her feet with swiftness that I know 
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of; she only runs away to be run after, and if 
you do not pursue her, she comes back— 
always.” 

Bébée did not understand at all. 

“I thought God made women ?” she said, a 
little awe-stricken. 

“You call jt God. People three thousand 
years ago called it Mercury or Hermes. Both 
mean the same thing,—mere words to designate 
an unknown quality. Where are you going? 
Does your home lie here ?”’ 

‘Yes, onward, quite far onward,” said Bébée, 
wondering that he had forgotten all she had 
told him the day before about her hut, her 
garden, and her neighbours. ‘* You did not 
come and finish your picture to-day, why was 
that? I had a rosebud for you, but it is 
dead now.” 

‘‘I went to Anvers. You looked for me & 
little, then ?” 

“Oh, all day long. For I was so afraid I 
had been ungrateful,” 

“That is very pretty of you. Women are 
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never grateful, my dear, except when they are 
very ill treated. Mercury, whom we were talk. 
ing of, gave them, amongst other gifts, a dog’s 
heart.” 

Bébée felt bewildered; she did not reason 
about it, but the idle, shallow, cynical tone 
pained her by its levity and its unlikeness to 
the sweet, still, grey summer evening. 

‘Why are you in such a hurry ?” he pursued. 
‘* The night is cool, and it is only seven o’clock. 
I will walk part of the way with you.” 

‘‘T am in a hurry because I have Annémie’s 
patterns to do,” said Bébée, glad that he spoke 
of a thing that she knew how to answer. ‘‘ You 
see, Annémie’s hand shakes and her eyes are 
dim, and she pricks the pattern all awry and 
never perceives it; it would break her heart 
if one showed her so, but the Baes would not 
take them as they are; they are of no use at all. 
So I prick them out myself on fresh paper, and 
the Baes thinks it is all her doing, and pays her 
the same money, and she is quite content. And 
as I carry the patterns to and fro for her, 
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because she cannot walk, it is easy to cheat her 
hke that; and it is no harm to cheat so, you 
know.” 

He was silent. 

‘*You are a good little girl, Bébée, I can 
see,” he said at last, with a graver sound in his 
voice. ‘And who is this Annémie for whom 
you do so much—an old woman, I suppose ?” 

‘Oh, yes, quite old: incredibly old. Her 
man was drowned at sea sixty years ago, and she 
watches for his brig still, night and morning.” 

‘‘ The dog’s heart. No doubt he beat her, and 
had a‘wife in fifty other ports.” 

‘Oh, no,” said Bébée, with a little cry, as 
though the word against the dead man hurt her. 
“She has told me so much of him. He was as 
good as good could be, and loved her so, and 
between the voyages they were so happy. 
Surely that must have been; sixty years now, 
and she is so sorry still, and still will not believe 
that he was drowned.” 

He looked down on her with a smile that had 
a certain pity in it. 
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‘‘'Well, yes; there are women like that, I 
believe. But be very sure, my dear, he beat 
her. Of the two, one always holds the whip and 
uses it,—the other crouches.” 

**I do not understand,” said Bébée. 

“ No—but you will.” 

I will ?—when ?” 

Hesmiledagain. 

‘‘ Oh—to-morrow perhaps, or next year—or 
when Fate fancies. 

‘‘Or rather—when I choose,” he thought to 
himself, and let his eyes rest with a certain 
pleasure on the little feet, that went beside him 
in the grass, and the pretty neck that shotved 
ever and again, as the frills of her linen bodice 
were blown back by the wind, and her own quick 
motion. 

Bébée:- looked also up at bim; he was 
very handsome, or looked so to her, after the 
broad blunt characterless faces of the Brabantois 
around her. He walked with an easy grace, he 
was clad in picture-like velvets, he had a beauti- 
ful poetic head, and eyes like deep brown waters, 
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and a face like one of Jordaens or Rembrandt's 
cavaliers in the galleries where she used to 
steal in of a Sunday, and look up at the 
paintings, and dream of what that world could 
be in which those people had lived. 

‘You are of the people of Rubes’ country, 
are you not?” ske asked him. 

‘* Of what country, my dear ?” 

‘‘Of the people that live in the gold frames,” 
said Bébée, quite seriously. ‘‘In the galleries, 
you know—I know a charwoman that scrubs the 
floors of the Arenenberg, and she lets me in 
sometimes to look—and you are just like those 
great gentlemen in the gold frames, only you 
have not a hawk and a sword, and they always 
have. I used to wonder where they came from, 
for they are not like any of us one bit, and the 
cherwoman—she is Lisa Dredel, and lives in the 
street of the Pot d’Etain—always said, ‘ Dear 
heart, they all belong to Rubes’ land—we never 
see their like now-a-days.’ But you must come 
out of Rubes’ land; at least, I think so, do you 
not?” 
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He caught her meaning; he knew that Rubes 
was the homely abbreviation of Rubens, that all 
the Netherlanders used, and he guessed the idea 
that was reality to this little lonely fanciful mind. 

** Perhaps I do,” he answered her with a smile, 
for it was not worth his while to disabuse her 
thoughts of any imgination that glorified him to 
her. ‘‘ Do you not want to see Rubes’ world, 
little one? To sew the gold and the grandeur, 
and the glitter of it all ?—never to toil or get 
tired ?—always to move in a pageant ?—always 
to live like the hawks in the paintings you talk 
of, with silver bells hung round you, and a hood 
all sewn with pearls ?” : 

“No,” said Bébée, simply. ‘I should like to 
see it—just to see it, as one looks through a 
grating into the king’s grape-houses here. Bat I 
should not like to live init. I love my hut, and 
the starling, and the chickens, and what would 
the garden do without me?—and the children, 
and the old Annémie? I could not anyhow, 
anywhere be any happier than Iam. There is 
only one thing I wish.” 
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«* And what is that ?”’ 

“To know something. Not to be so ignorant; 
just look—I can read a little, it is true, my 
hours, and the letters, and when Krebs brings 
in a newspaper I can read a little of it—not 
much. I know French well, because Antoine was 
French himself, and never did talk Flemish to 
me; and they, being Flemish, cannot, of course, 
read the newspapers at all, and so think it very 
wonderful indeed in me. But what I want is to 
know things, to know all about what was before 
ever I was living. Ste. Gudule now—they say 
it was built hundreds of years before; and 
Rttbes again—they say he was a painter-king in 
Antwerpen before the oldest oldest woman like 
Annémie ever began to count time. JI am sure 
books tell you all those things, because I see the 
students coming and going with them; and 
when I saw once the millions of books in the 
Rue de la Musée, I asked the keeper what use 
they were for, and he said, ‘to make men wise, 
my dear.” But Bac the cobbler, who was with 
me,—it was a féte day—Bac, he said, ‘Do not 
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you believe that, Bébée; they only muddle 
folk’s brains; for one book tells them one thing, 
and another book another, and so on, till they 
are dazed with all the contrary lying; and if you 
see ~ bookish man, be sure you see a very poor 
creature who could not hoe a patch, or kill a 
pig, or stitch an upperleather, were it ever so.’ 
But I do not believe that Bac said right. Did 
he?” 

‘Tam not sure. On the whole, I think it is 
the truest remark on literature I have ever 
heard, and one that shows great judgment in 
Bac. Well?” 

‘‘ Well—sometimes, you know,” said Bébée, 
not understanding his answer, but pursuing he 
thoughts confidentially; ‘‘sometimes I talk like 
this to the neighbours, and they laugh at me. 
Because Mére Krebs says that when one knows 
how to spin and sweep and make bread and say 
one’s prayers and milk a goat or a cow, it is alla 
woman wants to know this side of heaven. But 
for me, I cannot help it—when I look at those 
windows in the cathedral, or at those beautiful 
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twisted little spires that are all over our Hétel de 
Ville, I want to know who the men were that 
made them—what they did and thought—how 
they looked and spoke—how they learned to shape 
stone into Jeaves and grasses like that—how they 
could imagine all those angel faces on the glass. 
When I go alone in the quite early morning or 
at night when it is still-—sometimes in winter I 
have to stay till it is dark over the lace—I hear 
their feet come after me, and they whisper to me 
close, ‘ Look what beautiful things we have done, 
Bébée, and you all forget us quite. We did what 
never will die, but our names are as dead as the 
stones.’ And then I am s0 sorry for them and 
ashamed. And I want to know more. Can you 
tell me?” 

He looked at her earnestly; her eyes were 
shining, her cheeks were warm, her little mouth 
was tremulous with eagerness. 

‘Did anyone ever speak to you in that way?” 
he asked her. 

‘“No,” she answered him. ‘‘ It comes into my 
head of itself. Sometimes I think the cathedral] 
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angels put it there. For the angels must be tired, 
you know; always pointing to God and always 
seeing men turn away. I used to tell Antoine 
sometimes. But he used to shake his head and 
say that it was no use thinking; most likely 
Ste. Gudule and St. Michael had set the church 
down in the night all ready made, why not? God 





made the trees, and they were more wonderful, he 
thought, for his part. And so perhaps they are, 
but that is no answer. And I do want to know. 
I want some one who will tell me,—and if you 
come out of Rubes’ country as I think, no doubt 
you know everything, or remember it ?” 

He smiled. ° 

‘‘ The free pass to Rubes’ country lies in books, 
pretty one. Shall I give you some ?—nay, lend 
‘hem, I mean, since giving you are too wilful to 
hear of without offence. You can read, you said ?” 

Bébée’s eyes glowed as they lifted themselves 
to his. 

“IT can read—not very fast, but that would 
come with doing it more and more, I think, just 
as spinning does—one knots the thread and 
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“No, you do not know,” said he, with a sort 
of pity, and thought within himself—was ¥ 
worth while to let her know ? 

If she did not know, these vague aspiration» 
and imaginations would drop off from her with 
the years of her early youth, as the lime-flowers 
drop downwartis with the summer heats. She 
would forget them. They would linger a little in 
her heart, and, perhaps, always wake at some 
sunset hour or some angelus chime, but not to 
troubie her. Only to make her cradle-song a little 
sadder and softer than most women’s was. Unfed, 
they would sink away and bear no blossom. She 
would grow into a simple, hardy, hard-working, 
‘xod-fearing Flemish woman like the rest. She 
would marry, no doubt, sometime, and rear her 
children honestly and well; and sit in the market 
stall every day, and spin and sew, and dig ard 
wash, and sweep, and brave bad weather, and be 
content with poor food to the end of her harm- 
less and laborious days—poor little Bébée. 

He saw her so clearly as she would be—if he 
let hor alone. 
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A little taller, a little broader, a little browner, 
less soft of skin, less flower-like in face; having 
learned to think only as her neighbours thought 
of price of wood and cost of bread; labouring 
cheerily but hardly from daybreak to nightfall 
to fill hungry mouths; forgetting all things 
except the little curly heads Glustered round 
her soup-pot, and the year-eld lips sucking at 
her breast. 

A blameless life, an eventless life, a life as 
clear as the dewdrop, and as colourless; a 
life opening, passing, ending in the little preen 
wooded lane, by the bit of water where the 
swans made their nests under the willows; a life 
like the life of millions, a little purer, a little 
brighter, a little more tender, perhaps, than 
those lives usually are, but otherwise as like 
them as one ear of barley is like another as it 
rises from the soil, and blows in the wind, and 
turns brown in the strong summer sun, and then 
goes down to the sod again under the sickle. 

He saw her just as she would be—if he let her 


alone. 
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But should he leave her alone? 

He cared nothing; only her eyes had such a 
pretty, frank, innocent look like a bird’s in them, 
and she had been so brave and bold with him 
about those silken stockings; and this little 
ignorant, dreamful mind of hers was so like a 
blush rosebud, which looks so close shut, and so 
sweet smelling, and‘so tempting fold within fold, 
that a child will pull it open, forgetful that he 
will spoil it for ever, and for ever prevent it 
from being a full-grown rose, and that he will 
let the dust, and the sun, and the bee into its 
tender bosom. Now men are true children, and 
women are their rosebuds. 

Thinking only of keeping well with this 
strange and beautiful wayfarer from that un- 
known paradise of Rubes’ country, she opened 
the leaves of her basket. 

“I took a bouquet for you to-day, but it is 
dead. Look—to-morrow, if you will be there, 
you shall have the best in all the garden.” 

‘* You wish to see me again then ?” he asked 
her. Bébée looked at him with troubled eyes, 
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but with a sweet frank faith that had no hesitation 
in it. 

‘Yes! you are not like anything I ever knew, 
and if you will only help me to learn a little 
I shall be so thankful: sometimes I think I am 
not stupid, only ignorant,—but I cannot be sure 
unless I try.” ° 

He smiled; he was listlessly amused; the 
day before he had tempted the child merely 
because she was pretty, and to tempt her in that 
way seemed the natural course of things, but 
now there was something in her that touched 
him differently; the end would be the safie, but 
he would change the means. ° 

The sun had set. There was a low, dull red 
glow still on the far edge of the plains—that was 
all. In the distant cottages little lights were 
twinkling. The path grew dark. 

‘* I will go away and let her alone,” he thought. 
“Poor little soul! it would give itself lavishly, 
it would never be bought. I will let it alone; the 
mind will go to sleep, and the body will keep 
healthy and strong and pure, as people call it. 
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It would be a pity to play with both a day, and 
then throw them away as a boy throws a dead 
sparrow. She is a little clod of earth that 
has field-flowers growing in it. I will let her 
alone; the flowers under the plough in due course 
will die, and she will be content amongst the 
other clods ;—if J let her alone.”’ 

At that moment there went across the dark 
fields, against the dusky red sky, a young man 
with a pile of brushwood on bis back, and a 
hatchet in his hand. 

“You are late, Bébée,” he called to her in 
Flemisi, and scowled at the stranger by her 
side, 

‘A good-looking lad—who is it?” said her 
companion. 

‘‘ That is Jeannot, the son of old Sophie,’* she 
answered him. ‘‘ He is so good—oh, so good, you 
cannot think; he keeps his mother and three 
little sisters, and works so very, very hard in the 
forest, and yet he often finds time to dig my 
garden for me, and he chops all my wood in 
winter,” 
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They had come to where the road goes up by 
the king’s summer-palace. 

They were under great hanging beeches and 
limes. There was a high grey wall, and over it 
the blossoming fruit-boughs hung. In a ditch 
full of long grass little kids bleated by their 
mothers. : 

Away on the left went the green fields of 
colza, and beetroot, and trefuil, with big forest 
trees here and there in their midst, and, against 
the blue low line of the far horizon, red mill- 
sails and grey church spires; dreamy plaintive 
bells far away somewhere were ringing the sad 
Flemish carillon. : 

He paused and looked at her. 

‘‘I must bid you good-night, Bébée—you are 
mear your home now.” 

She paused too and looked at him. 

‘‘ But I shall see you to-morrow ?” 

There was the wistful, eager, anxious uncone 
sclousness of appeal as when, the night before, 
she had asked him if he were angry. 

He hesitated a moment. If he said No, and 
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went away out of the city wherever his listless 
and changeful whim called him, he knew how it, 
would be with her; he knew what her life would 
be as surely as he knew the peach would come 
out of the peachflower rosy on the wall there; 
life in the little hut; among the neighbours; 
sleepy and safe and soulless;—if he let her 
alone. 

If he stayed and saw her on the morrow he 
knew, too, the end as surely as he knew that 
the branch of white pear-blossom, which in care- 
lessness he had knocked down with a stone on 
the grass yonder, would fade in the night and 
would never bring forth its sweet, sunple fruit in 
the sunshine. 

To leave the peachflower to come to maturity 
and be plucked by a peasant—or to pull down 
the pear-blossom and rifle the buds ? 

Carelessly and languidly he balanced the ques- 
tion with himself, whilst Bébée, forgetful of the 
lace patterns and the flight of the hours, stood 
looking at him with anxious and pleading eyes 
thinking only—was he angry again, or would he 
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really bring her the books and make her wise, and 
» Jet her know the stories of the past? 

‘‘ Shall I see you to-morrow?” she said wistfully. 

Should she?— if he left the peach-blossom safe 
on the wall, Jeannot the woodcutter would come 
by-and-by and gather the fruit. 

If he left the clod of earth in its pasture with 
all its daisies untouched, this black-browed young 
peasant would cut it round with his hatchet and 
carry it to his wicker cage, that the homely brown 
lark of his love might sing to it some stupid wood- 
note under a cottage eave. . 

The sight of the strong young forester going 
over the darkened fields against the dull red 
skies was as a feather that suffices to sway to one 
side a balance that hangs on a hair. 

He had been inclined to leave her alone, when 
he saw in his fancy the clean, simple, mindless, 
honest life that her fanciful girlhood would settle 
duwn into as time should go on. But when in 
the figure of the woodman there was painted 
visibly on the dusky sky that end for her which 
he had foreseen, he was not indifferent to it; he 
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resented it; he was stirred to a vague desire to 
render it impossible. 

If Jeannot had not gone by across the fields, 
he would have left her and let her alone from 
that night thenceforwards; as it was— 

‘‘ Good-night, Bébée,” he said to her. ‘‘ To- 
morrow I will fmish the Broodhuis and bring you 
your first book. Do not dream too much, or you 
will prick your lace patterns all awry. Good- 
night, pretty one.” 

Then he turned and went back through the 
green dim lanes to the city. 

Bébée stood a moment looking after him, with 
a‘happy smile; then she picked up the fallen 
pear-bough, and ran home as fast as her feet 
would take her. 

That night she worked very late watering her 
flowers, and trimming them, and then ironing 
out a little clean white cap for the morrow; and 
then sitting down under the open lattice to prick 
out all old Annémie’s designs by the strong light 
of the full moon that flooded her hut with its 
radiance. 
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But she sang all the time she worked, and the * 


gay, pretty, wordless songs floated across the 
water and across the fields, and woke some old 
people in their beds as they lay with their win- 
dows open, and they turned and crossed them- 
selves, and said, “ Dear heart!—this is the Eve 
of the Ascension, and the angcls are so near we 
hear them.” ; 

But it was no angel; only the thing that is 
nearer heaven than anything else—a little human 
heart that is happy and innocent. 

Bébée had only one sorrow that night. The 
pear-blossoms were all dead: ~and no care could 
call them back even for an hour's blooming. 

“He did not think when he struck them 
down,” she said to herself regretfully, 
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CHAPTER VIL 


<—* I do any work for you, Bébée ?” 
said black Jeannot in the daybreak, 
pushing her gate open timidly with 





one ee 

‘There is none to do, Jeannot. They want 
so little in this time of the year—the flowers,” 
said she, lifting her head from the sweet peas 
she was tying up to their sticks. 

The woodman did not answer; he leaned over 
the half-open wicket, and swayed it backwards 
and forwards under his bare arm. He was a 
good, harmless, gentle fellow, swarthy as char- 
coal and simple as a child, and quite ignorant ; 
having spent all his daye in the great Soignies 
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forests, making faggots when he was a little lad, 
and hewing down trees or burning charcoal as he 
grew to manhood. 

‘‘Who was that seigneur with you last night, 
Bébée ?” he asked, after a long silence, watching 
her as she moved. 

Bébée’s eyes grew very soft, but they looked 
up frankly. | 

“Tam not sure. I think he is a painter—a 
great painter-prince I mean—as Rubes was in 
Antwerpen; he wanted roses the night before 
last in the Cathedral.” 

‘‘ But he was walking with you ?” 

‘‘ He was in the lane as I came home last 
night—yes.”’ 

‘* What does he give you for your roses ?” 

“‘Oh—he pays me well Hew is your mother 
this day, Jeannot ?”” 

‘* You do not like to talk of him?” 

‘¢ Why should you want to talk of him ?—he is 
nothing to you.” 

‘‘Did you really see him only two days ago, 
Bébée ?” 
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‘Oh, Jeannot!—did I ever tell a falsehood ? 
—you would not say that to one of your little, 
sisters.” 

The forester swayed the gate to and fro drearily 
under his folded arms. 

Bébée, not regarding him, cut her flowers, and 
filled her bask&éts, and did her other work, and 
set a ladder against the hut and climbed on its 
low roof to seek for eggs, the hens having strange 
tastes sometimes for the rushes and lichens of 
its thatch. She found two eggs, which she pro- 
mised herself to take to Annémie, and looking 
roznd as she sat on the edge of the roof, with 
ohe foot on the highest rung of the ladder, saw 
that Jeannot was still at the gate. 

‘*'You will be late in the forest, Jeannot,”’ she 
cried to him. “It 1s such a lung, long way in 
and out. Why do you look so sulky? and you 
are kicking the wicket to pieces.” 

“TI do not like you to talk with strangers,” 
said Jeannot, sullenly and sadly. 

Bébée laughed as she sat on the edge of the 
thatch, and looked at the shining grey skies of 
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the early day, and the dew-wet garden, and the 
green fields beyond, with happy eyes that made 
the familiar scene transfigured to her. 

‘Oh, Jeannot, what nonsense! As if I do 
not talk to a million strangers every summer; as 
if I could ever sell a flower if I did not! Yow 
are cross this morning—that is what it is.” 

“Do you know the man’s name?” gaid 
Jeannot, suddenly. ° 

Bébée felt her cheeks grow warm as with some 
noonday heat of sunshine. She thought it was 
with anger against blundering Jeannot’s curiosity. 

‘‘No! and what would his name be to°us, if 
I did know it? I cannot ask people’s names 
because they buy my roses.” 





‘¢ As if it were only roses! 

There was the length of the garden between 
them, and Bébée did not hear as she sat on the 
edge of her roof with that light dreamful enjoy- 
ment of air and sky and coolness, and all the 
beauty of the dawning day, which the sweet vague 
sense of a personal happiness will bring with it 
to the dulleat and the coldest 
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‘‘You are cross, Jeannot, that is what it is,” 
she said, after a while. ‘‘ You should not be 
cross; you are too big and strong and good. 
Go in and get my bowl of bread and milk for 
me, and hand it tome up here. It is so pleasant. 
It is as nice as being perched on an apple- 
tree.” . 

Jeannot went in obediently and handed up 
her breakfast to her, loéking at her with shy, 
worshipping eyes. But his face was overcast, 
and he sighed heavily as he took up his hatchet 
and turned away; for he was the sole support 
of his‘ mother and sisters, and if he did not do 
his work in Soignies they would starve at home. 

‘You will be seeing that stranger again?” 
he asked her. 

‘‘ Yes!” she answered, with a glad triumph 
in her eyes; not thinking at all of him as she 
spoke. ‘‘ You ought to go, Jeannot, now; you 
are so late. I will come and see your mother 
to-morrow. And do not be cross, you dear 
big Jeannot. Days are too short to snip them 
up into Little bits by bad temper; it is only a 
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stupid sheep-shearer that spoils the fleece by 
shapping at it sharp and hard—that is what 
Father Francis says.” 

Bébée having delivered her little piece of 
wisdom, broke her bread into her milk and ate 
it, lifting her face to the fresh wind and tossing 
crumbs to the wheeling swallows, and watching 
the rosebushes nod and toss below in the breeze, 
and thinking vaguely how happy a thing it was 
to live. 

Jeannot looked up at her, then went on his 
slow sad way through the wet lavender shrubs 
and the opening buds of the lilies. 

‘‘ You will only think of that stranger, Bébée, 
mever of any of us~—never again,” he said; 
and wearily opened the little gate and went 
through it, and down the daybreak stillness 
of the lane. It was a foolish thing to say; but 
when were lovers ever wise ? 

Bébée did not heed; she did not understand 
herself or him; she only knew that she was 
happy; when one knows that, one does not want 
to seek much farther. 
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She sat on the thatch and took her bread and 
milk in the grey clear air, with the swallows. 
circling above her head, and one or two of them 
even resting a second on the edge of the bowl 
to peck at the food from the big wooden spoon; 
they had known her all the sixteen summers 
of her life, and were her playfellows, only they 
would never tell her anything of what they saw in 
winter over the seas. That was her only quarrel 
with them. Swallows do not tell their secrets. 
They have the weird of Procne on them all. 

The sun came and touched the lichens of the 
roof into gold. 

Bébée smiled at it gaily as it rose above 
the tops of the trees, and shone on all the little 
villages scattered over the plains. 

‘‘Ah, dear Sun!” she cried to it. ‘‘I am 
going to be wise. I am going into great Rubes’ 
country. Iam going to hear of the Past and the 
Future. Iam going to listen to what the Poets 
say. The swallows never would tell me any- 
thing; but now I shall know as much as they 
know. Are vou not glad for me, oh Sun?” 
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The Sun came over the trees, and heard and 
maid nothing. If he had answered at all he 
must have said :— 

‘** The only time when a human soul is either 
wise or happy, is in that one single moment 
when the hour of my own shining or of the 
moon’s beaming seems to that single soul, to 
be past and present and future, to be at once 
the creation and the end of all things. Faust 
knew that; so will you.” 

But the Sun shone on and held his peace. 
He sees all things ripen and fall. He can wait. 
He knows the end. It is always the same. 

He brings the fruit out of the peach-flower, 
and rounds it and touches it into ruddiest rose 
and softest gold; but the sun knows well that 
the peach must drop—whether into the basket to 
be eaten by kings, or on to the turf to be eaten 
by ants. What matter which very much after 
all? 

The Sun is not a cynic; he is only wise 
because he is Life and he is Death, the creator 
and the corrupter of all things. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AWIUT Bébdée, who only saw in the Sun 
the sign of daily work, the brightness 
: of the face of the world, the friend of 
the flowers, the harvest-man of the poor, the 
playmate of the birds and butterflies, the kindly 
light that the waking birds and the ringing 
carillon welcomed—Bébée, who was not at all 
afraid of him, smiled at his rays and saw in 






them only fairest promise of a cloudless mid- 
summer day as she gave her last crumb to the 
swallows, dropped down off the thatch, and 
busied herself in making bread, that Mére Krebs 
would bake for her, until it was time to cut 
her flowers and oo down into the towr. 
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When her loaves were made and she had run 
over with them to the mill-house and back 
again, she attired herself with more heed than 
usual, and ran to look at her own face in the 
mirror of the deep well-water—other glass she 
had none. 

She was used to hear hergelf called pretty; 
but she had never thought about it at all till 
now. The pcople loved her; she had always 
believed that they had only said it as a sort of 
kindness, as they said, ‘‘ God keep you.” But 
now 

‘*He told me I was like a flower,” shc 
thought to herself, and hung over the well to 





see. She did not know very well what he had 
meant; but the sentence stirred in her heart 
as a little bird under tremulous leaves. 

She waited ten minutes full, leaning and look- 
ing down, while her eyes, that were like the 
blue iris, smiled back to her from the brown 
depths below. Then she went and kneeled 
down before the old shrine in the wall of the 


garden. 
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‘* Dear and holy Mother of Jesus, I do thank 
you that you made me alittle good to look at,” 
she said, softly. ‘‘ Keep me as you keep the 
flowers, and let my face be always fair, because 
it is a pleasure to be a pleasure. Ah, dear 
Mother, I say it so badly, and it sounds so 
vain, I know. But I do not think you will 
be angry, will you? - And I am going to try to 
be wise.”’ ; 

Then she murmured an ave or two, to be in 
form as it were, and then rose and ran along 
the lanes with her baskets, and brushed the dew 
lightly “over her bare feet, and sang a little 
Flemish song for very joyousness, as the birds 
sing in the applebough. 

She got the money for Annémie and took it 
to her with fresh patterns to prick, and the new- 
laid eggs. 

‘‘T wonder what he meant by a dog’s heart?” 
she thought to herself, as she left the old woman 
sitting by the hole in the roof pricking out the 
parchment in all faith that she earned her 
money, and looking every now and then through 
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the forests of masts for the brig with the hank 

of flax flying; the brig that had foundered sixty 
long years before in the northern seas, and in 
the days of her youth. 

‘* What is the dog’s heart?” thought Bébée ; 
she had seen a dog she knew—a dog who all 
his life long had dragged heavy loads under 
brutal stripes along the streets of Brusselsa— 
stretch himself on the ‘grave of his taskmaster 
and refuse to eat, and persist in lying there 
until he died, though he had no memory except 
of stripes, and no tie to the dead except pain 
and sorrow; was it a heart like this that he 
meant ? . 

‘Was her sailor, indeed, so good to her?” 
she asked an old gossip of Annémie’s, as she 
went down the stairs. 

The old soul stopped to think with difficulty 
of such a far off time, and resting her brass 
flagon of milk on the steep step, 

‘‘Eh, no; not that I ever saw,” she answered 
at length. ‘‘He was fond of her—very fond; 
but he was a wilful one, and he beat her some- 
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times when he got tired of being on land. But 
women must not mind that, you know, my dear, 
if only a man’s heart is right. Things fret 
them, and then they belabour what they love 
best; it is a way they have.” 

“But she speaks of him as of an angel 
nearly ?” said Bébée bewildered. 

The old woman:took up her flagon, with a 
smile flitting across her wintry face. 

‘‘Ay, dear; when the frost kills your brave 
rosebush, root and bud, do you think of the 
thorns that pricked you, or only of the fair, 
sweet-smelling Chings that flowered all your 
simmer ?” 

Bébée went away thoughtfully out of the old 
crazy waterwashed house by the quay; and into 
the square to her familiar place: life seemed 
growing very strange and intricate and knotted 
about her, like the threads of lace that a bad 
fairy has entangled in the night. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ER stranger from Rubes’ Land was 4 
great man in a certain world. Je had 
become great when young, which is 

perhaps a misfortune. It indisposes men to be 





great at their maturity. Ile was famous at 
twenty, by a picture hectic in colour, perfect*in 
drawing, that made Paris at his fect. He 
became more famous by verses, by plays, by 
political follies, and by social successes. He 
was faithful, however, to his first love in art. 
He was a great painter, and year by year proved 
afresh the cunning of his hand. Purists said 
his pictures had no soul in them. It was not 
wonderful if they had none. He always painted 
soulless vice ; indeed, he saw very little else. 
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One year he had some political trouble. He 
wrote a witty pamphlet that hurt where it was 
perilous to aim. He laughed and crossed the 
border, riding into the green Ardennes one 
sunny evening. He had a name of some power 
and sufficient wealth ; he did not fear long exile. 
Meanwhile he told himself he would go and 
look at Scheffer’s Gretchen. 

The King of Thule is better; but people talk 
most of the Gretchen. He had never seen 
either. 

He went in leisurely, travelling up the bright 
Mcuse river, and across the monotony of the 
plkins, then green with wheat a foot high, and 
musical with the many bells of the Easter 
kermesses 1n the quaint old-world villages. 

There was something so novel, so sleepy, so 
harmless, so medieval, in the Flemish life, that 
it soothed him. He had been swimming all his 
life in salt sea-fed rapids; this sluggish, dull 
eanal-water, mirroring between its rushes a life 
that had scarcely changed for centuries, had a 
charm for him. 
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He stayed awhile in Antwerpen. The town 
,is ugly and beautiful; it is like a dull quaint 
grés de Flandre jug, that has precious stones set 
inside its rim. It is a burgher ledger of bales 
and barrels, of sale and barter, of loss and gain ; 
but in the heart of it there are illuminated leaves 
of missal vellum, all gold and colour, and 
monkish story and heroic ‘ballad, that could 
only have been executed in the days when Art 
was a religion. 

He gazed himself into a homage of Rubens, 
whom before he had slighted, never having 
known; (for, unless you have seen Antwerp, it 
is as absurd to say that you have seen Rubehs 
as it is to think that you have seen Murillo out 
of Seville, or Raffaelle out of Rome;) and he 
studied the Gretchen carefully, delicately, sym- 
pathetically, for he loved Scheffer; but though 
he tried, he failed to care for her. 

‘She is only a peasant; she is not a poem,” 
he said to himself; ‘‘I will paint a Gretchen 
for the Salon of next year.” 

But it was hard for him to pourtray a 
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Gretchen. All his pictures were Phryne— 
Phryne in triumph, in ruin, in a palace, in a 
poorhouse, on a bed of roses, on a hospital 
mattress; Phryne laughing with a belt of jewels 
about her supple waist; Phryne lying with the 
stones of the dead-house under her naked limbs 
—but always Pkryne. Phryne, who living had 
death in her smile; Phryne, who lifeless had 
blank despair on her face; Phryne, a thing that 
lived furiously every second of her days, but 
Phryne a thing that once being dead was carrion 
that never could live again. 

Phryne has many painters in this school, as 
many as Catherine and Cecilia had in the schools 
of the Renaissance, and he was chief amidst 
them. 

How could he paint Gretchen if the pure 
Scheffer missed? Not even if, like the artist 
monks of old, he steeped his brushes all Lent 
through in holy water. 

And in holy water he did not believe. 

One evening, having left Antwerpen ringing its 
innumerable bells over the grave of its dead Art, 
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he leaned out of the casement of an absent 
friend’s old palace in the Brabant street that is 
named after Mary of Burgundy; an old case- 
ment crusted with quaint carvings, and gilded 
round in Spanish fashion, with many gargoyles 
and griffins, and illegible scutcheons. 

Leaning ‘here, wondering with himself whether 
he would wait awhile and paint quietly in this 
dim street, haunted with the shades of Memling 
and Maes, and Otto Veneris and Philip de Cham- 
pagne, or whether he would go into the East 
and seek new types, and lie under the red Egyp- 
tian heavens and create a true Cleopatra which 
no man has ever done yet—a young Cleopatra, 
ankle deep in roses and fresh from Cesar’s kisses 
—leaning there, he saw a little peasant go by 
below, with two little white feet in two wooden 
shoes, and a face that had the pure and simple 
radiance of a flower. 

‘‘ There is my Gretchen,” he thought to him- 
self, and went down and followed her into the 
Cathedral. If he could get what was in her 
face, he would get what Scheffer could not. 
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A little later walking by her in the green lanes 
he meditated, “It is the face of Gretchen, but 
not the soul—the Red Mouse has never passed’ 
this child’s lips. Nevertheless se 

‘‘ Nevertheless ** he said to himself, and 
smiled. 

For he, the painter all his lite long of Phryne 
living and of Phryne dead, believed that every 
daughter of Eve either vomits the Red Mouse 








or swallows it, 

It makes s0 little difference which,—either way 
the Red Mouse has been there. 

Anil yet, strolling there in the dusky red of 
the evening towards this little rush-covered hut, 
he forgot the Red Mouse, and began vaguely to 
see that there are creatures of his mother’s sex 
from whom the beast of the Brocken slinkg 
away. 

But he still said to himself, ‘‘ Nevertheless.” 

‘¢ Nevertheless,’—for he knew well that when 
the steel cuts the silk, when the hound hunts 
the fawn, when the snake woos the bird, when the 
king covets the vineyard, there is only one end 
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possible at any time. It is the strong against 
the weak, the fierce against the feeble, the 
subtle against the simple, the master against 
the slave ; there is no equality in the contest and 
no justice—it is merely inevitable, and the issue 








of it is written. 


CHAPTER X 


aE next day she bad her promised book 
% hidden under the vine-leaves of her 
empty basket as she went homeward, 
and though she had not seen him very long or 
spoken to him very much, she was happy. 

* The golden gates of knowledge had just opened 
to her; she saw a faint, far-off glimpse of the 
Hesperides gardens within: of the dragon she 
had never heard, and had no fear. 

‘* Might I know your name?” she had asked 
him wistfully, as she had given him the rosebud, 
and taken the volume in return that day. 

‘¢ They call me Flamen.” 

‘‘Tt is your name ?”’ 

‘‘'Yes, for the world. You must call me 
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Victor, as other women do. Why do you want 
my name ?” 
"  « Jeannot asked it of me.” 

¢¢ Oh, Jeannot asked it, did he ?” 

‘Yes, besides,” said Bébée, with her eyes very 
soft and very serious, and her happy voice hushed, 
‘‘ besides I want to pray for you’of course, every 
day, and if I do not know ydéur name, how can 
I make Onr Lady rightly understand? The 
flowers know you without a name, but she might 
not, because so very many are always beseeching 
her, and you see she has all the world to look 
after.” 

He had looked at her with a curious look, and 
had bade her farewell, and let her go home alone 
that night. 

Her work was quickly done, and by the light 
of the moon she spread her book on her lap 
in the porch of the hut and began her new 
delight. 

The children had come and pulled at her skirts 
and begged her to play. But Bébée had shaken 


her head, 
L 2 
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“‘T am going to learn to be very wise, dear,” 
the told them; ‘‘I shall not have time to dance 
or to play.” 

‘‘ But people are not merry when they are wise, 
Bébée,”’ said Franz, the biggest boy. 

‘‘ Perhaps not,” said Bébée; ‘ but one cannot 
be everything, you know, Franz.” 

‘‘ But surely, you would rather be merry than 
anything else ?” 

‘‘T think there is something better, Franz. I 
am not sure; I want to find out; I will tell you 
when I know.” 

«Who has put that into your head, Bébée ?” 

«The angels in the Cathedral,” she told them, 
and the children were awed and left her, and 
went away to play blindman’s-buff by themselves 
on the grass by the swan’s water. 

‘‘ But for all that the angels have said it,” said 
Franz to his sisters, ‘‘I cannot see what good 
it will be to her to be wise, if she will not 
care any longer afterwards for almond ginger- 
bread, and currant cake.” 

It was the little tale of ‘Paul and Virginia” 
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that he had given her to begin her studies 
with; but it was a grand copy, full of beautiful 
drawings nearly at every page. 

It was hard work for her to read at first, but 
the drawings enticed and helped her, and she 
soon sank breathlessly into the charm of the 
story. Many words she did not know; many 
passages were beyond her comprehension ; she 
was absolutely ignorant, and had nothing but the 
force of her own fancy to aid her. 

But though stumbling at every step, as a 
lame child through a flowery hillside in summer, 
she was happy as the child would be, because 
of the sweet strange air that was blowing about 
her, and the blossoms that she could gather into 
her hand, so rare, so wonderful, and yet withal 
so familiar, because they were blossoms. 

With her fingers buried in her curls, with her 
book on her knee, with the moonrays white and 
strong on the page, Bébée sat entranced as the 
hours went by; the children’s play shouts died 
away, the babble of the gossip at the house 
doors ceased; people went by and called good- 
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night to her; the little huts shut up one by one, 
like the white and purple convolvulus cups in 
the hedges. 

Bébée did not stir, nor did she hear them; 
she was deaf even to the singing of the night- 
ingales in the willows, where she sat in her little 
dark porch, with the ivy dropping from the 
thatch above, and the wet garden ways beyord 
her. 

A heavy step came tramping down the lane. A 
voice called to her,— 

‘What are you doing, Bébée, there this time 
of the night? It is on the strike of twelve.” 

She started as if she were doing some 
evil thing, and stretched her arms out, and 
looked around with blinded wondering eyes, 
as if she had been rudely wakened from her 
sleep. 

‘What are you doing up so late?” asked 
Jeannot ; he was coming from the forest in the 
dead of night to bring food for his family; he 
lost his sleep thus often, but he never thought 
tbat he did anything except his duty in those 
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long, dark, tiring tramps to and fro between 
Soignies and Laeken. 

Bébée shut her book and smiled with dreaming 
eyes, that saw him not at all. 

**T was reading and, Jeannot, his name is 
Flamen for the world—but I may call him 
Victor.” . 

‘‘ What do I care for his name ? ” 

‘You asked it this thorning.” 

‘““More fool I. Why do you read? Reading 
is not for poor folk lke you and me.” 

Bébée smiled up at the white clear moon that 
sailed above the woods. 

She was not awake out of her dream. She 
only dimly heard the words he spoke. 

‘You are a little peasant,” said Jeannot 





roughly, as he paused at the gate. ‘“‘ It is all you 
can do to get your bread. You have no one to 
stand between you and hunger. How will it be 
with you when the slug gets your roses, and the 
snail your carnations, and your hens die of 
damp, and your lace is all wove awry, because 
your head runs on reading and folly, and you are 
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eerie, 





spoilt for all simple pleasures, and for all honest 
work ?’ 

She smiled, still looking up at the moon, with 
the dropping ivy touching her hair. 

‘* You are cross, dear Jeannot. Good-night.” 

A moment afterwards the little rickety door 
was shut, and the rusty bolt drawn within it; 
Jeannot stood in"the cool summer night all 
alone, and knew how stupid he had been in his 
wrath. 

He leaned on the gate a minute; then crossed 
the garden as softly as his wooden shoes would 
let him. He tapped gently on the shutter of the 
lattice. 

‘* Bébée—Bébée—just listen. I spoke roughly. 
dear—I know I have no right. I am sorry. 
Will you be friends with me again ?—do be 
friends again.” 

She opened the shutter a little way, so that he 
could see her pretty mouth speaking. 

“‘Oh, Jeannot, what does it matter? Yes, we 
are friends—we will always be friends, of course 
—only you do not know. Good-night.” 
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He went away with a heavy heart and a long- 
drawn step. He would have preferred that she 
should have been angry with him. 

Bébée, left alone, let the clothes drop off her 
pretty round shoulders and her rosy limbs, and 
shook out her coils of hair, and kissed the book, 
and laid it under her head, and went to sleep 
with a smile on her face. 

Only, as she slept, her fingers moved as if she 
were counting her beads, and her lips mur- 
mured. 

“Oh, dear Holy Mother, you have so much to 
think of—yes, I know—all the poor, and ‘all the 
little children. But take care of him; he is 
called Flamen, and he lives in the street of Mary 
of Burgundy; you cannot miss him ; and if you 
will look for him always, and have a heed that 
the angels never leave him, I will give you my 
great cactus flower—my only one—on your Feast 
of Roses this very year. Oh, dear Mother, you 
will not forget!” 


CHAPTER XI. 


“IEBEE was a dreamer in her way, and 
f aspired to be a scholar too. But all 
the same, she was not a little fool. 





*She had teen reared in hardy, simple, honest 
ways of living, and would have thought it as 
shameful as a theft to have owed her bread to 
ether folk. 

So, though she had a wakeful, restless night, 
full of strange phantasies, none the less was 
she out in her garden by daybreak; none 
the less did she sweep out her flocr and make 
her mash for the fowls, and wus out her bit 
of linen and hang it to dry on a line amongst 
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the tall, flaunting hollyhocks that were so proud 
of themselves because they reached to the 
roof. 

“What do you want with books, Bébée?” 
said Reine, the sabot-maker’s wife, across the 
privet hedge, as she also hung out her linen. 
“Franz told me you were reading last night. 
It is the silver buckles have- done that: one 
mischief always begets artother.” 

‘Where is the mischief, good Reine?” said 
Bébée, who was always prettily behaved with her 
elders, though, when pushed to it, she could hold 
her own. : 

‘‘The mischief will be in discontent,” saia 
the sabot-maker's wife. ‘‘ People live on their 
own little patch, and think it 1s the world; that 
is as it should be—everybody within his own, 
like a nut inits shell. But when you get reading, 
you hear of a swarm of things you never saw, 
and you fret because you cannot see them, and 
you dream, and dream, and a hole is burnt in 
your soup-pot, and your dough is as heavy ag 
lead. You are like bees that leave their own 
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clover fields to buzz themselves dead against the 
glass of a hothouse.” 

Bébée smiled, reaching to spread out her linen. 
But she said nothing. 

‘‘ What good is it talking to them?” she 
thought; ‘‘ they do not know.” 

Already the neighbours and friends of her 
infancy seemed s0 far, far away; creatures of a 
distant world, that she had Jong left; it was no 
use talking, they never would understand. 

‘‘ Antoine should never have taught you your 
letters,” said Reine, groaning under the great 
blue shirts she was hanging on high amongst the 
leaves. ‘“‘I told him so at the time. I said, 
‘The child is a good child, and spins, and sews, 
and sweeps, rare and fine for her age—why go 
and spoil her?’ But he was always headstrong. 
Not a child of mine knows a letter, the saints be 
praised ; nor a word of any tongue but our own 
geod Flemish. You should have been brought 
up the same. You would have come to no trouble 
then.” 

‘‘T am in no trouble, dear Reine,” said Bébée, 
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scattering the potato peels to the clacking 
poultry, and she smiled into the faces of the 
golden oxlips that nodded to her back again in 
gsunshiny sympathy. 

‘‘ Not yet,” said Reine, hanging her last shirt. 

But Bébée was not hearing; she was calling 
the chickens, and telling the oxlips how pretty 
they looked in the borders; and in her heart she 
was counting the minutes till the old Dutch 
cuckoo clock at Mére Krebs—the only clock in 
the lane—should crow out the hour at which she 
went down to the city. 

She loved the hut, the birds, the flower3; but 
they were little to her now compared with the 
dark golden picturesque square, the changing 
crowds, the frowning roofs, the grey stones, and 
the delight of watching through the shifting 
colours and shadows of the throngs for one face 
and for one smile. 

‘‘He is sure to be there,’ she thought, and 
started half an hour earlier than was her wont. 
She wanted tv tell him all her rapture in the 
book—no one else could understand. 
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But all the day through he never came. 
Bébée sat with a sick heart and a parched 
little throat, selling her flowers and straining her 





eyes through the tumult of the square. 

The whole day went by, and there was no sign 
of him. 

The flowers kad sold well; it was a feast-day ; 
her pouch was fuil of pence—what was that to 
her ? 

She went and prayed in the Cathedral, but it 
seemed cold, and desolate, and empty; even the 
storied windows seemed dark. 

‘‘Pérhaps he is gone out of the city,’’ she 
thought; and a terror fell on her that frightened 
her; it was so unlike any fear that she had ever 
known—even the fear when she had seen death 
on old Antoine’s face had been nothing like this. 

Going home through the streets, she passed 
the café of the Trois Freres that looks out on 
the trees of the park, and that has flowers in its 
balconies, and pleasant windows that stand opep 
to let the sounds of the soldiers’ music enter. 
She saw him in one of the windows. There were 
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amber and scarlet and black; silks and satins 
and velvets. There was a fan painted and 
jewelled. There were women’s faces. There 
was a heap of purple fruit, and glittering sweet- 
meats. He laughed there. His beautiful Murillo 
head was dark against the white and gold within, 

Bebée looked up—paused a second,—then went 
onward, with a thorn in her heart. 

He had not seen her. 

‘‘ Tt is natural, of course—he has his world— 
he dves not think often of me—thcre is no 
reason why he should be as good as he is,” she 
said to herself as she went slowly over the 
stones. 

She had the dog’s soul—only she did not 
Know it. 

But the tears fell down her cheeks, as she 
walked. 

It looked so bright in there, so gay, with the 
sound of the music coming in through the trees, 
and those women—she had seen such women 
before; sometimes in the winter nights, going 
home from the lace-work, she had stopved at the 
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doors of the palaces, or of the opera-house, when 
the carriages were ‘setting down their brilliant 
burdens ; and sometimes on the great feast-days 
she had seen the people of the court going out to 
some gala, at the theatre, or some great review of 
troops, or some ceremonial of foreign sovereigns; 
but she had neyer thought about them before ; 
she had never wondered whether velvet was 
better to wear than woollen serge, or diamonds 
lighter on the head than a little cap of linen. 

But now— 

Those women seemed to her so dazzlingly, so 
wondrously, so superhumanly beautiful; they 
seemed like some of those new dahlia flowers, rose 
and purple and gold, that out-blazed the sun, on 
the south border of her little garden, and 
blanched all the soft colour out of the homely 
roses, and pimpernels, and sweet-williams, and 
double-stocks, that had bloomed there ever since 
the days of Waterloo. 

But, the dahlias had no scent—and Bébée 
wondered if these women had any heart in them 
—they looked all laughter, and glitter, and 
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vanity. To the child, whose dreams of woman- 
hood were evolved from the face of the Mary 
of the Assumption, of the Susannah of Mieris, 
and of that Angel in the blue coif whose face 
has a light as of the sun: to her who had 
dreamed her way into vague perceptions of her 
own sex’s maidenhood and maternity by help of 
those great pictures which had been before her 
sight from infancy, there was some taint, some 
artifice, some want, some harshness in these 
jewelled women—she could not have reasoned 
about it, but she felt it,—as she felt that the 
grand dahlias missed a flower’s divinity, being 
scentless. 

She was a little bit of wild thyme herself; 
hardy, fragrant, clean, tender, flowering by the 
wayside, full of honey, though only nourished on 
the turf and the stones—these gaudy, brilliant, 
ruby-bright, scarlet-mantled dahlias hurt her 
with a dim sense of pain and shame. 

Fasting, next day at sunrise she confessed te 
Father Francis. 


**7 saw beautiful rich women, a I envied 
tw 
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them; and I could not pray to Mary last night 
for thinking of them—for I hated them se 
much.” ; 

But she did not say: 

‘I hated them because they were with him.” 

Out of the purest little soul, Love entering 
drives forth Candour. 

‘‘ That is not like you at all, Bébée,” said the 
good old man, as she knelt at his feet on the 
bricks of his little bare study, where all the books 
he ever spelt out, were treatises on the art of 
bee-keeping. ‘‘My dear, you never were covetous 
at all, nor did you ever seem to care for the 
things of the world. I wish Jehan had not given 
you those silver buckles; I think they have set 
your little soul on vanities.” 

‘‘Tt is not the buckles; I am not covetous,” 
said Bébée; and then her face grew warm. She 
did not know why, and she did not hear the rest 
of Father Francis’s admonitions. 


CHAPTER XIL 






aa UT the next noon-time brought him to 
we the market stall, and the next also, and 
——— go the summer days slipped away, and 
Bébée was quite happy if she saw him ‘in the 
morning-time, to give him a fresh rose, or at 
evening by the gates, or under the beech-trees, 
when he brought her a new book, and sauntered 
awhile up the green lane beside her. 

An innocent unconscious love like Bébée’s 
wants so little food to make it allcontent. Such 
mere trifles are beautiful and sweet to it. Such 
slender stray gleams of light suffice to make 
a broad bright golden noon of perfect joy 
around it. 
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All the delirium, and fever, and desire, and 
despair, that are in maturer passion, are far 
away from it: far as is the flash of the meteor 
across sultry skies, from the blue forget-me-not 
down in the brown meadow brook. 

It was very wonderful to Bébée that he, this 
stranger from Kubes’ Fairyland, could come at 
all to keep pace with her little clattering wooden 
shoes over the dust and the grass in the dim 
twilight-time. The days went by in a trance of 
sweet amaze, and she kept count of the hours 
no more by the cuckoo-clock of the millhouse, 
or the deep chimes of the Brussels belfries; 
but only by such moments as brought her 5 
word from his lips, or even a glimpse of him 
from afar, across the crowded square. 

She sat up half the nights reading the books 
he gave her, studying the long cruel poly- 
syllables, and spelling slowly through the phrases 
that seemed to her so cramped and tangled, and 
which yet were a pleasure to unravel for sake of 
the thought they held. 

For Bébée, ignorant little simple soul that she 
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was, bad a mind in her that was eager, observant, 
quick to acquire, skilful to retain; and it would 
“happen in certain times that Flamen, speaking 
to her of the things which he gave to her to 
read, would think to himself that this child had 
more wisdom than was often to be found in 
schools. ° 

Meanwhile he pondered Various studies in 
various stages of a Gretchen, and made love to 
Bébée—made love at least by his eyes and by 
his voice, not hurrying his pleasant task, but 
hovering about her softly, and mindful not to 
scare her, as a man will gently lower his hand 
over a poised butterfly that he seeks to kill, and 
which one single movement, a thought too quirk, 
may scare away to safety. 

Bébée knew where he lived in the street of 
Mary of Burgundy; in an old palace that be- 
longed to a great Flemish noble, who never 
dwelt there himself; but to ask anything about 
him—why he was there? what his rank was? 
why he stayed in the city at all? was a sort of 
treason that never entered her thoughts. 
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Psyche, if she had been as simple and loyal as 
Bébée was, would never have lighted her own 
candle; but even Psyche would not have bor- 
rowed any one else’s lamp to lighten the love 
darkness. 

To Bébée he was sacred, unapproachable, un- 
questionable ; he was a wonderful, perfect happi- 
ness that had fallen into her life; he was a gift 
of God, as the sun was. ' 

She took his going and coming as she took 
that of the sun, never dreaming of reproaching 
his absence, never dreaming of asking if in the 
empty night he shone on any other worlds than 
hers. 

It was hardly so much a faith with her as au 
instinct ; faith must reason ere it know itself to 
be faith. Bébée never reasoned any more than 
her roses did. 

The good folks in the market-place watched 
her a little anxiously; they thought ill of that 
little moss rose that every day found its way to 
one wearer only, but after all they did not see 
much, and the neighbours nothing at all. For 
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he never went home to her, nor with her, and 
most of the time that he spent with Bébée was 
in the quiet evening shadows, as she went up 
with her empty basket through the deserted 
country roads. 

Bébée was all day long in the city, indeed, as 
other girls were, but with her it had always been 
different. Antoine had always been with her up 
to the day of his death; and after his death she 
had sat in the same place, surrounded by the 
people she had known from infancy, and an in- 
sult to her would have been answered by a stroke 
from the cobbler’s strap or from the tinker’s 
hammer. There was one girl only who ever 
tried to do her any harm—a good-looking, stout 
wench, who stood at the corner of the Montagne 
de la Cour with a stall of fruit in the summer 
time, and in winter time drove a milk-cart over 
the snow. This girl would get at her sometimes, 
and talk of the students, and tell her how good 
it was to get out of the town on a holiday, and 
go to any one of the villages where there was 
kermesse and dance, and drink the little blue 
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wine, and have trinkets bought for one, and come 
home in the moonlight in a char-A-banc, with the 
horns sounding, and the lads singing, and the. 
ribbons flying from the old horse’s ears. 

“She is such a little close sly thing!” thought 
the fruit-girl, sulkily. To vice, innocence must 





always seem only a superior kind of chicanery. 

“We dance aimost every evening, the chil- 
dren and I,” Bébée had answered when urged 
fifty times by this girl to go to fairs, and 
balls at the wineshops. ‘‘ That does just as 
well. And I have seen kermesse once at 
Malines—it was beautiful. I went with Mére 
Dax, but it cost a great deal I know, though she 
did not let me pay.” 

‘You little fool!” the fruit-girl would say, 
and grin, and eat a pear. 

But the good honest old women who sat about 
in the Grande Place, hearing, had always taken 
the fruit-girl to task, when they got her by her- 
self. 

‘‘Leave the child alone, you mischievous 
one,” said they. ‘Be content with being base 
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yourself Look you, Lisette—she is not one 
like you to make eyes at the law-students, ana 
pester the painter lads for a day’s outing. Let 
her be, or we will tell your mother how you 
leave the fruit for the gutter children to pick 
and thieve, while you are stealing up the stairs 
into that young French fellow’s chamber. Oh, 
oh! a fine beating you will get when she 
knows.” : 

Lisette’'s mother was a fierce and strong old 
Brabantoise, who exacted heavy reckoning with 
her daughter for every single plum and peach that 
she sent out of her dark sweet-smelling fruit- 
shop to be sunned in the streets, and under the 
students’ love-glances. 

So the girl took heed, and left Bébée alone. 

‘* What should I want her to come with us 
for?” she reasoned with herself. ‘‘ She is twice 
as pretty as I am,—Jules might take to her 
instead—who knows?” 

So that she was at once savage and yet trium- 
phant when she saw, as she thought, Bébée 
drifting down the high flood of temptation. 
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‘Oh, oh, you dainty one!” she cried, one 
day to her. ‘‘So you would not take the nuts 
and mulberries that do for us common folk, 
because you had a mind for a fine pine out of the 
hothouses! ‘That was all, was it? Eh, well—I 
do not begrudge you. Only take care—remem- 
ber, the nuts and mulberries last through summer 
and autumn, and there are heaps of them on 
every fair-stall and street-corner; but the pine 
—that is eaten in a day, one springtime, and its 
like does not grow in the hedges. You will have 
your mouth full of sugar an hour—and then, 
eh !—$ou will go famished all the year.” 

‘‘I do not understand,” said Bébée, looking 
up with her thoughts far away, and scarcely 
hearing the words spoken to her. 

‘Oh, pretty little fool—you understand well 
enough,” said Lisette, grinning, as she rubbed 
upamelon. ‘‘Does he give you fine things ?— 
you might let me see.” 

‘‘No one gives me anything.” 

‘‘Chut! you want me to believe that. Why 
Jules is only a Jad, and his father is a silk- 
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mercer, and only gives him a hundred francs a 
month, but Jules buys me all I want—somehow 
—or do you think I would take the trouble to set 
my cap straight when he goes by? He gave me 
these ear-rings, look. I wish you would let me 
see what you get.” 

But Bébée had gone away—unheeding— 
dreaming of Juliet and of Jeanife d’Arc, of whom 
he had told her tales. + 

He made sketches of her sometimes, but 
seldom pleased himself. 

It was not so easy, as he had imagined that 
it would prove, to pourtray this little flower- 
like face, with the clear eyes and the child’s open 
brow. He who had painted Phryne so long and 
faithfully had got a taint on his brush—he could 
not paint this pure, bright, rosy dawn—he who had 
always painted the glare of midnight gas on rouge 
orrags. Yet he felt that if he could transfer to 
canvas the light that was on Bébée’s face he 
would get what Scheffer had missed. For a time 
it eluded him. You shall paint a gold and glisten- 
ing brocade, or a fan of peacock’s feathers to 
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perfection, and yet, perhaps, the dewy whiteness 
of the humble little field daisy shall baffle and 
escape you. 

He felt, too, that he must catch her ex- 
pression flying as he would do the flash of a 
swallows wing across a blue sky; he knew 
that Bébée, forced to studied attitudes in an 
atelier, would be no longer the ideal that he 
wanted. ; 

More than once he came and filled in more 
fully his various designs in the little hut garden, 
amongst the sweet grey lavender and the golden 
disks of the sunflowers; and more than once 
Bébée was missed from her place in the front 
of the Broodhuis. 

The Yarnhart children would gather now and 
then openmouthed at the wicket, and Mére Krebs 
would shake her head as she went by on her 
sheepskin saddle, and mutter that the child’s head 
would be turned by vanity, and old Jehan would 
lean on his stick and peer through the sweetbriar, 
and wonder stupidly if this strange man who 
could make Bébée’s face beam over again upon 
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that panel of wood could not give him back his 
dead daughter who had been pushed away under 
the black earth so long, long before, when the red 
mill had been brave and new, the red mill that 
the boys and girls called old. 

But except these no one noticed much. 

Painters were no rare sights in, Brabant. 

The people were used to see them coming and 
going, making pictures of mud and stones, and 
ducks and sheep, and of all common and silly 
things. 

‘* What does he pay you, Bébée ?” they used to 
ask, with the shrewd Flemish thought after the 
main chance. 

‘‘Nothing,” Bébée would answer, with a quick 
colour in her face, and they would reply in con 
temptuous reproof, ‘‘ Careless little fool ;—you 
should make enough to buy you wood all 
winter. When the man from Ghent painted 
Trine and her cow, he gave her a whole gold bit 
for standing still so long in the clover. The Krebs 
would be sure to lend you her cow if it be the 
cow that makes the difference.” 
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Bébée was silent, weeding her carnation bed; 
—what could she tell them that they would 
understand ? | 

She seemed so far away from them all—those 
good friends of her childhood—now that this 
wonderful new world of his giving had opened 
to her sight. + 

She lived in a dream. 

Whether she sat in the market-place taking 
copper coins, or in the moonlight with a book on 
her knees, it was all the same. Her feet ran, her 
tongue spoke, her hands worked; she did not 
neglect her goat or her garden, she did not for- 
sake her house labour or her good deeds to old 
Annémie; but all the while she only heard one 
voice, she only felt one touch, she only saw one 
face. 

Here and there—one in a million—there is a 
female thing that can love like this, once and 
for ever. 

Such an one is dedicated, birth upwards, to 
the Mater Dolorosa. 

He had something nearer akin to affection for 
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her than he had ever had in his life for anything, 
but he was never in love with her—no more 
in love with her than with the moss-rosebuds that 
she fastened in his breast. Yet he played with 
her, because she was such alittle, soft, tempting, 
female thing; and because, to see her face flush, 
and her heart heave, to feel her fresh feelings stir 
into life, and to watch her changes from shyness 
to confidence, and from*’frankness again into fear, 
was a natural pastime in the lazy golden weather. 

That he spared her as far as he did—when 
after all she would have married Jeannot anyhow, 
—and that he sketched her face in the open air, 
and never entered her hut and never beguiled her 
to his own old palace in the city was a new virtue 
in himself for which he hardly knew whether 
to feel respect or ridicule; anyway it seemed 
virtue to him. 

So long as he did not seduce the body it 
seemed to him that it could never matter how 
he slew the soul—the little, honest, happy, pure, 
frank soul, that amidst its poverty and hardships 
was like a robin’s song to the winter sun. 
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“Hoot, toot, pretty innocent, so you are no 
better than the rest of us,” hissed her enemy, 
Lisette, the fruit girl, against her as she went by 
the stall one evening as the sun set. ‘‘ Prut! so 
it was no such purity after all that made you 
never look at the student lads and the soldiers, 
eh ?—You were :so dainty of taste, you must 
néeds pick and choose, and, Lord’s sake, after all 
your coyness, to drop at a beckoning finger as 
one may say—pong !—in a minute, like an apple 
over ripe! Obhé, you sly one!” 

Bébée flushed red, in a sort of instinct of 
offence ; not sure what her fault was, but vaguely 
stung by the brutal words. 

Bébée walking homeward by him, with her 
em):ty baskets, looked at him with grave wonder- 
ing eyes. 

‘‘ What did she mean? I do not understand. 
I must have done some wrong—or she thinks so. 





Do you know 
Flamen laughed, and answered her evasively : 
‘You have done her the wrong of a fair skin 

when hers is brown, and a little foot, while hers 
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is as big as a trooper’s; there is no greater sin, 
Bébée, possible in woman to woman.” 

** Hold your peace, you shrill jade,” he added, 
in anger to the fruiterer, flinging at her a crown 
piece, that the girl caught and bit with her teeth 
with a chuckle. ‘‘ Do not heed her, Bébée. She 
is a coarse-tongued brute, and is jealous, ne 
doubt.” : 

“« Jealous ?—of what?” 

The word had no meaning to Bébée. 

“That I am not a student or a soldier as her 
lovers are.” : 

As her lovers were! Bébée felt her face burn 
again. Was he her lover then? The child's 
innocent body and soul thrilled with a hot, sweet, 
delight and fear commingled. 

Bébée was not quite satisfied until she had 
knelt down that night and asked the Master of 
all poor maidens to see if there were any wicked 
ness in her heart, hidden there like a bee 
in a rose, and if there were to take it out 
and make her worthier of this wonderful new 
happiness in her life. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


FHE next day, waking with a radiam 
little soul as a bird in a forest wakes 
in summer, Bébée was all alone in the 






lane by the swans’ water. In the grey of the 
dawn all the good folk except herself and lame 
old Jehan had traniped off to a pilgrimage, Liége 
way, Which the bishop of the city had enjoined 
on all the faithful as a sacred duty. 

Bébée doing her work, singing, thinking how 
good God was, and dreaming over a thousand 
fancies of the wonderful stories he had told her, 
and of the exquisite delight that would lie fox 
her in watching for him all through the shining 
hours, Bébée felt her little heart leap Lke a 
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squirrel as the voice tnat was the music of heaven 
to her called through the stillness : 

‘“Good day, pretty one! you are as early 
as the lark, Bcébce. I go to Mayence, so I 
thought I would lvok at you one moment as J 
pass.” 

Bébée ran down through the wet grass in a 
tumult of joy. She had never seen hin so early 
in the day—never so early us this, when nobody 
was up anid stirring except birds and beusts and 
peasant folk. 

She did not know how pretty she, looked 
herself; like a rain-washed wild rose; her 
feet gleaming with dew, her cheeks warin with 
health and joy; her sunny clustering hair free 
from the white cap and tumbling a little about her 
throat, because she had been stooping over the 
carnations. 

Ilamen loowed the wicket latch and thought 
there might be better ways of spending the day 
than in the grey shadows of old Mechlin. 

‘Will you give me a draught of water?’ he 


asked her as he crossed the garden. 
u 2 
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“TI will give you breakfast,” said Bébée 
happy as a bird. She felt no shame for the 
smallness of her home; no confusion at thé 
poverty of her little place ; such embarrassments 
are born of self-consciousness, and Bébée had no 
more self-consciousness than her own sweet, grey 
lavender bush blowing against the door. 

The lavender bush has no splendour like the 
roses, has no colours liké the hollyhocks; it is a 
simple, plain, grey thing that the bees love and 
that the cottagers cherish, and that keeps the 
moth from the homespun linen, and that goes 
with the dead to their graves. 

It has many virtues and infinite sweetness, but 
it does not know it or think of it; and if the 
village girls ever tell it so, it fancies they only 
praise it out of kindness as they put its slender 
fragrant spears away in their warm bosoms. 
Bébée was like her lavender, and now that this 
beautiful Purple Emperor butterfly came from 
the golden sunbeams to find pleasure for a second 
in her freshness, she was only very grateful, as 
the lavender bush was to the village girls. 
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“I will give you your breakfast,” said Bébée, 
flushing rosily with pleasure, and putting away 
fhe ivy coils that he might enter. 

‘‘T have very little, you know,” she added, wist- 
fully. ‘* Only goat’s milk and bread; but if that 
will do—and there is some honey—and if you 
would eat a salad, I would cut one fresh.” 

He did enter, and glanced round him with a 
curious pity and wonder both in one. 

It was such a little, small, square place; and its 
floor was of beaten clay ; and its unceiled roof he 
could have touched; and its absolute poverty was 
so plain,—and yet the child looked 80 happy in 
it, and was so like a flower, and was so dainty 
and fresh, and even so full of grace. 

She stood and looked at him with frank and 
grateful eyes; she could hardly believe that he 
was here; he, the stranger of Rubes’ Land, in 
her own little rush-covered home. 

But she was not embarrassed by it; she was 
glad and proved. 

There is a dignity of peasants as well as of 
kings—the dignity that comes from all absence 
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of effort, all freedom from pretence. Bébée had 
this, and she had more still than this: she had 
the absolute simplicity of childhood with her 
still. 

Some women have it still when they are four- 
score. 

She could haye looked at him for ever, she 
was so happy; she cared nothing now for those 
dazzling dahlias—he hzd Iecft them; he was 
actually here—here in her own, little, dear home, 
with the cocks looking in at the threshold, and 
the sweetpeas nodding at the lattice, and the 
starling crying ‘‘ Bonjour! Bonjour!”’ 

‘You are tired, I am sure you must be tired,” 
she said, pulling her little bed forward for him 
to sit on, for there were only two wooden stools in 
the hut, and no chair at all. 

Then she took his sketching easel and brushes 
from his hand, and would have kneeled and taken 
the dust off his boots if he would have let her; 
and went hither and thither gladly and lightly, 
bringing him a wooden bowl of milk and the rest 
of the slender fare, and cutting as quick as thought 
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fresh cresses and lettuce from her garden, and 
bringing him, as the crown of all, Father Francis’s 
honeycomb on vine- leaves, with some pretty 
Bprays of box and mignonette scattered about 
it—doing all this with a swift, sweet grace 
that robbed the labour of all look of servi- 
tude, and looking at him ever and again with 
a smile that said as clearly as any words: 
“1 cannot do much, but what I do, 1 do with 
all my heart.” ; 

There was somcthing in the sight of her going 
and coming in those simple household errands, 
across the sunlit floor, that moved him a8 some 
mountain air sung on an alp by a girl driving her 
cows to pasture may move a listener who in- 
different has heard the swell of the organ of La 
Hague, or the recitative of a great singer in San 
Carlo. 

The grey lavender blowing at the house-door 
has its charm for those who are tired of the 
camellias that float in the porcelain bowls of mid- 
night suppers. 

This man was not good. He was idle and 
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vain, and amorous and cold, and had been 
spoiled by the world in which he had passed his 
days; but he had the temper of an artist; he 
had something, too, of a poet’s fancy; he was 
vaguely touched and won by this simple soul 
that looked at him out of Bébée’s eyes with some 
look that in all its simplicity had a divine gleam 
in it that made him half ashamed. 

He had known women, by the thousand, good 
women and bad; women whom he had dealt ill 
with and women who had dealt 111 with him; but 
this he had not known—this frank, fearless, 
tender, gay, grave, innocent, industrious little 
life, helping itself, feeding itself, defending itself, 
working for itself and for others, and vaguely 
seeking all the while some unseen light, some 
unknown god, with a blind faith so infinitely 
ignorant and yet so infinitely pathetic. 

‘‘ All the people are gone on a pilgrimage,” 
she explained to him when he asked her why her 
village was so silent this bright morning. ‘‘ They 
are gone to pray for a fine harvest, and then 
each one prays for some other little thing that 
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she wants herself as well—it costs seven francs 
apiece. They take their food with them; they 
go and laugh and eat in the fields. I think it is 
nonsense. One can say one’s prayers just as well 
here. Meére Krebs thinks so too, but then she 
says: ‘If I do not go, it will look ill; people 
will say I am irreligious; and, as we make so 
much by flour, God would think it odd for me 
to be absent ; and, besides, it is only seven francs 
there and back; and if it does please IIcaven, 
that is cheap, you know. One will get it over 
and over again in Paradise.” ‘That is what 
Mére Krebs says. But, for me, I think it is 
nonsense. It cannot please God to go by train 
and eat galette and waste a whole day in getting 
dusty. 

When I give the Virgin my cactus flower, I do 
give up a thing I love, and I let it wither on her 
altar instead of pleasing me in bloom here all the 
week, and then, of course, she sees that I have 
done it out of, gratitude. But that is different: 
that I am sorry to do, and yet I am glad to do it 
out of love. Do you not know ?” 
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‘* Yes, I know very well. But is the Virgin 
all that you love like this ?” 

‘‘No; there is the garden, and there js 
Antoine—he is dead, I know. But I think that 
we should love the dead all the better, not the 
tess, because they cannot spwak or say that they 
are angry; and perhaps one pains them very 
much when one neglects them, and if they are 
ever so sad, they cannot, rise and rebuke one— 
that is why I would rather forget the flowers 
for the Church than I would the flowers for his 
grave, because God can punish me, of course, if 
he like, but Antoine never can—any more— 
now.” 

‘You are logical in your sentiment, my dear,” 
said I‘lamen, who was more moved than he cared 
to feel. ‘‘ The union is a rare one in your sex. 
Who taught you to reason ?” 

‘‘No one. And I-do not know what to be 
logical means. Is it that you laugh at me?” 

“No. Ido not laugh. And your pilgrims— 
they are gone for all day ?” 

“Yes. They are gore to the Sacred Heart at 
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Ste. Marie en Bois. It is on the way to Liége. 
They will come back at nightfall. And some of 
them will be snre to have drunk too much, and 
the children will get so cross. Prosper Bar, who 
is a Calvinist, always says, ‘Do not mix up 
prayer and play; you would not cut a gherkin in 
your honey ;’ but I do not know why he called 
prayer a gherkin, bevause it is aweet enough— 
sweetcr thau anything, I think. When I pray to 
the Virgin to let me see you next day, I go to bed 
quite happy, because she will do it, I know, if it 
will be good for me.” 

‘But if it were not good for you, Bébés ? 
Would you cease to wish it then ?” 

He rose as he spoke, and went across the floor 
and drew away her hand that was parting the 
flax, and took it in his own and stroked it, indul- 
gently and carelessly, as a man may stroke the 
soft fur of a voung cat. . 

Leaning against the little lattice and looking 
down on her with musing eyes, half smiling, half 
serious, half amorous, half sad, Bébéc looked up 
with a sudden and delicious terror that ran 
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through her as the charm of the snake's gaze 
runs through the bewildered bird. 

‘Would you cease to wish if it were nox 
good ?” he asked again. 

Bébée’s face grew pale and troubled. She left 
her hand in his because she did not think any 
shame of his takjng it. But the question sud- 
denly flung the perplexity and darkness of doubt 
into the clearness of her pure child’s conscience. 
All her ways had been straight and sunlit before 
her. 

She had never had a divided duty. 

The szeligion and the pleasure of her simple 
little life had always gone hand-in-hand, greeting 
one another, and never for an instant in conflict. 
In any hesitation of her own she had always gone 
to Father Francis, and he had disintangled the 
web for her and made all plain. 

But here was a difficulty in which she could 
never go to Father Francis. 

Right and wrong, duty and desire, were for the 
first time arrayed before her in their ghastly and 
unending warfare. 
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It frightened her with a certain breathless 
sense of peril—the peril of a time when in lieu 
of that gentl: Mother of Roses whom she kneeled 
to amongst the flowers, she would only see a 
dusky shadow looming between her and the 
beauty of life and the light of the sun. 

What he said was quite vague to her. She 
attached no definite danger to his words. She 
only thought—to see him was so great a joy—if 
Mary forbade it, would she not take it if she 
could notwithstanding, always, always, always? 

He kept her hand in his, and watched with 
contentment the changing play of the shhde and 
sorrow, the fear and fascination, on her face. 

* You do not know, LDebce ?” he said at length, 
knowing well himself; so much better than ever 
she knew. ‘‘ Well, dear—that is not flattering to 
me. Dut it is natural, The good Virgin of 
course gives you all you have, food, and clothes, 
and you" garden, and your pretty plump chickens 
—and Tam only a stranger. You could not 
offend her for me—that is not likely.” 

The child was cut to the heart by the sadnesa 
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and humility of words of whose studied artifice 
sbe had no suspicion. 

She thought that she seemed to him ungrateful 
and selfish, and yet all the mooring-ropes that 
held her little boat of life to the harbour of its 
simple religion seemed cut away, and she seemed 
drifting helpless‘and rudderless upon an unknown 
sea. ) 

“T never did do wrong—that I know,” she 
said timidly, and lifted her eyes to his with an 
unconscious appeal in them. 

“‘ But—I do not see why it should be wrong to 
speak with you. You are good, and you lend me 
beautiful things out of other men’s minds that 
will make me less ignorant :—Our Lady could 
not be angry with that—she must like it.” 

‘‘Our Lady ?—oh, poor little simpleton !— 
where will her reign be when Ignorance has 
once been cut down, root and branch?’ he 
thought to himself; but he only answered— 

‘* But whether she like it or not, Bébée ?—you 
beg the question, my dear; you are—you are not 
so frank as usual—think, and tell me honestly ?” 
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He knew quite well, but it amused him to see 
the perplexed trouble that this the first divided 
duty of her short years brought with it. 

Bébée looked at him, and loosened her hand 
from his, and sat quite still. Her lips had a little 
quiver in them. 

‘IT think,” she said at laste “I think—if it 
be wrong, still I will wish it—yes. Only I will 
not tell myself that it iS right. I will just say to 
Our Lady, ‘I am wicked, perhaps, but I cannot 
help it.’ So—I will not deceive her at all; and 
perhaps in time she may forgive. Lut I think 
you only say it to try me. It cannot, I am sure, 
\e wrong—any more than it is to talk to Jeannot 
or to Bae.” 

He had driven her into the subtleties of doubt, 
but the honest little soul in her found a way out, 
as a flower in a cellar finds its way through the 
stones to light. 

He plucked the ivy leaves and threw them at 
the chickens’on the bricks without, with a cer- 
(ain impatience in the action. The simplicity 


and the directness of the answer disarmed him: 
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he was almost ashamed to use against her the 
weapons of his habitual warfare. It was like e 
maitre d’armes fencing with bare steel against ‘a 
little naked child armed with a blest palm-sheaf. 

When she had thus brought him all she had, 
and he to please her had sat down to the simple 
food, she gathered a spray of roses and set it in a 
pot beside him, then left him and went and stood 
ata little distance, waiting, with her hands lightly 
crossed on her chest, to see if there were any- 
thing that he might want. 

He ate and drank well to please her, looking 
at her cften as he did so. 

‘‘T break your bread, Bébée,” he said, with a 
tone that seemed strange to her. ‘‘ I break your 
bread. I must keep Arab faith with you.” 

‘* What is that?” 

‘*T mean—I must never betray you.” 

‘‘ Betray me! How could you?” 

‘* Well—hurt you in any way.” 

‘¢ Ah, I am sure you would never, do that.” 

He was silent, and looked at the spray of 


FOSS. 
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“Sit down and spin,” he said impatiently. 
“Tam ashamed to see you stand there, and a 
woman never looks so well as when she spins. 
Sit down—and I will eat the good things you 
have brought me. But I cannot if you stand 
and look.” 

“‘I beg your pardon, I did not know,” she 
said, ashamed lest she should have seemed rude 
to him; and she drew out her wheel under the 
light of the lattice, and sat down to it, and began 
to disentangle the threads. 

It was a pretty picture—the low, square case- 
ment ; the frame of ivy, the pink and whitt of the 
slimbing sweet peas; the girl’s head; the cool, 
wet leaves ; the old wooden spinning-wheel, that 
purred like a sleepy cat. 

‘IT want to paint you as Gretchen, only it will 
be a shame,” he said. 

‘¢Who is Gretchen?” ° 

*¢ You shall read of her by-and-by. Aud yon 
live here all by, yourself ?” 

“Since Antoine died—yes.” 

“ And are never dull?” 
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‘‘T have no time, and I do not think I would 
be if I had time—there is so much to think of, 
and one never can understand.” 

‘‘ But you must be very brave and laborious to 
do all your work yourself. Is it possible a child 
like you can spin, and wash, and bake, and gar- 
den, and do everything ?” 

‘‘Oh, many do more than I. Babette’s eldest 
daughter is only twelve, and she does much 
more, because she has all the children to look 
after; and they are very, very poor; they often 
have nothing but a stew of nettles and perhaps a 
few snails, days together.” 

‘* That is lean, bare, ugly, gruesome poverty ; 
there is plenty of that everywhere. But you, 
Bébee—you are an idyll.” 

Bébée looked across the hut and smiled, and 
broke ner thread. She did not know what he 
meant, but if she were anything that pleased 
him, it was well. 

‘* Who were those beautiful women ? ” she said 
suddenly, the colour mounting into her cheeks. 

‘‘ What women, my dear?” 
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‘*Those I saw at the window with you, the 
other night—they had jewels.” 
e **Oh!—women, tiresome enough; if I had 
seen you, I would have dropped you some fruit. 
Poor little Bébée ! Did you go by, and I never 
knew ?”’ 

‘You were laughing 

“Was 1?” : 

“Yes, and they were.beautiful.” 





“In their own eyes; not in mine.” 

“No?” 

She stopped her spinning and gazed at him 
with wistful, wondering eyes. Could it*be that 
they were not beautiful to him? those deep-red, 
glowing, sun-basked dahlia flowers ? 

“Do you know,” she said very softly, with a 
flush of penitence that caine and went, ‘‘ when I 
saw them, I hated them ; I confessed it to Father 
Francis next day. You seemed so content with 
them, and they looked so gay and glad there—and 
then the jewels! Somehow, I seemed to my- 
self such a little thing, and so ugly and mean. 
And yet, do you know——” 

92 
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“And yet—well ?” 

‘They did not look to me good—those 
women,” said Bébée thoughtfully, looking across 
at him in deprecation of his possible anger. 
‘‘They were great people, I suppose, and they 
appeared very happy; but though I seemed 
nothing to myself after them, still I think I 
would not change.” : 

“‘- You are wise without books, Bébée.” 

‘Oh, no—I am not wise at all. I only feel. 
And give me books; oh, pray, give me books! 
You do not know; I will learn so fast—and I 
will not neglect anything,—that I promise. The 
neighbours and Jeannot say that I shall let the 
flowers die, and the hut get dirty, and never spin 
or prick Annémie’s patterns; but that is untrue. 
I will do all, just as I have done, and more too, if 
wnly you will give me things to read, for I do 
think, when one is happy, one ought to work 
more——not less.” 

‘¢But will these books make you happy? If 
you ask me the truth, I must tell you—no. 
You are happy as you are, because you know 
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nothing else than your own little life; for igno- 
rance is happiness, Bébée, let sages, ancient and 
modern, say what they will. But when you know a 
little, you will want to know more; and when you 
know much, you will want to see much also, and 
then—and then—the thing will grow—you will be 
no longer content. That is, you will be unhappy.” 

Bébée watched him with wistful eyes. 

‘¢ Perhaps that is true. No doubt it is true, if 
you say it. But you know all the world seems 
full of voices that I hear, but that I cannot 
understard; it is with me as I should think it is 
with people who go to foreign countries ad do 
not know the tongue that is spoken when they 
Jand; and it makes me unhappy, because I can: 
not comprehend, and so the books will not make 
me more so, but less. And as for being content— 
when I thought you were,gone away out of the 
city, last night, I thought I would never be able 
to pray any more, because I hated myself, and I 
almost hated the angels, and I told Mary that she 
was cruel, and she turned her face from me—as it 


seemed, for ever.” 
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She spoke quite quietly and simply, spinning 
as she spoke, and looking across at him with 
earnest eyes, that begged him to believe her. 
She was saying the pure truth, but she did not 
know the force or the meaning of that truth. 

He listened with a smile; it was not new to 
him; he knew her heart much better than she 
knew it herself, but there was an unconsciousnes¢ 
and yet a strength, in the words that touched 
him though. 

He threw the leaves away, irritably, and told 
her to leave off her spinning. 

‘‘Some day I shall paint you with that 
wheel as I painted the Broodhuis. Will you let 
me, Bébée ?” 

“‘ Yes.” 

She answered him as she would have an- 
swered, if he had told her to go on pilgrimage 
from one end of the Low Countries to the other. 

‘¢ What were you going to do to-day 2?” 

“TI am going into the market with the 
flowers; I go every day.” 

make ?” 
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* Two or three francs, if I am lucky.” 

“‘ And do you never have a holiday?” 

* “Oh, yes; but not often, you know, because it 
is on the féte-days that the people want the most 
flowers.” 

‘* But in the winter?” 

‘* Then I work at the lace.” - 

** Do you never go inte the woods ?” 

‘*T have been, once or twice; but it loses a 
whole day.” 

‘‘You are afraid of not earning?” 

‘““Yes. Because I am afraid of owing people 
anything.” : 

** Well, give up this one day, and we will make 
holiday. The people are out; they will not 
know. Come into the forest, and we will dine at 
a café in the woods; and we will be as poetic as 
you like, and I will tell you a tale of one called 
Rosalind, who pranked herself in boy’s attire, all 
for love, in the Ardennes country yonder. Come, 
it is the very day for the forest; it will make me 
a lad again at Meudon, when the hilaca were in 
bloom. Poor Paris! Come.” 
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** Do you mean it?” 

The colour was bright in her face, her heart 
was dancing, her little feet felt themselves alread’ 
on the fresh green turf. 

She had no thought that there could be any 
harm in it. She would have gone with Jeannot 
or old Bac. 

‘*Of course I mean it. Come. I was going 
to Mayence to see the Magi and San Dyck’s 
Christ. We will go to Soignies instead, and 
study green leaves. I will paint your face by 
sunlight. Itis the best way to paint you. You 
belong to the open air. So should Gretchen; or 
how else should she have the blue sky in her 
eyes?” 

“ But I have only wooden shoes !” 

Her face was scarlet as she glanced at her feet ; 
he who had wanted to give her the silk stockings— 
how would he like to be seen walking abroad with 
those two clumsy, clattering, work-a-day, little 
sabots? 

‘* Never mind. My dear, in my time I have 
had enough of satin shoes and of silver-gilt 
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heels; they click clack as loud as yours, an¢ 
cost much more to those who walk with them 
mot to mention that they will seldom deign to 
walk at all. Your wooden shoes are picturesque. 





Paganini made a violin out of a wooden shoe. 
Who knows what music may lurk in yours, only 
you have never heard it? PerhapsI have. It 
was Bac who gave you the red shoes that was the 
‘barbarian, not I. Come.” 

‘You really mean it ?” 

‘* Come.” 

“* But they will miss me at market ?” 

‘They will think you are gone on the pil- 
grimage : you need never tell them you have not.” 

‘‘ But if they ask me ?”” 

** Does it never happen that you say any other 
thing than the truth ?” 

‘¢ Any other thing than the truth! Of course 
not. People take for granted that one tells 
truth ; it would be very base to cheat them. Do 
you really mean that I may come ?—in the forest! 
—and you will tell me stories like those you give 
me to read ?” 
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“T will tell you a better story. Lock your 
hut, Bébée, and come.” 

‘¢ And to think you are not ashamed !" : 

‘* Ashamed ?” 

‘‘ Yes, because of my wooden shoes.” 

Was it possible? Bébée thought, as she ran 
out into the garden and locked the door behind 
her, and pushed the key under the water-butt 
as usual, being quite content with that prudent 
precaution against robbers which had served 
Antoine all his days. Was it possible, this won- 
derful joy ?—her cheeks were like her roses, her 
eyes had a brilliance like the sun; the natural 
grace and mirth of the child blossomed in a 
thousand ways and gestures. 

As she went by the shrine in the wall, she 
bent her knee a moment and made the sign of 
the cross; then she gathered a little moss-rose 
that nodded close undér the border of the pali- 
sade, and turned and gave it to him. 

‘* Look, she sends you this. She is not angry, 
you see, and it is much more pleasure when she 
is pleased—do you not know ?” 
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He shrank a little as her fingers touched 
him, 

"+ What a pity you had no mother, Bébée!” he 
said, on an impulse of emotion, of which in Pans 
he would have been more ashamed than of any 


guilt. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


wai the deserted lane by the swans’ water, 
| under the willows, the horses waited to 
take him to Mechlin; little, quick, 
rough horses, with round brass bells, in the 
Flemish fashion, and gay harness, and a low 
ehar-a-banc, in which a wolfskin and red rugs, 
and all a painter’s many necessities were tossed 






together. 

He lifted her in, and the little horses flew 
fast through the green country, ringing chimes at 
each step, till they plunged into the deep glades 
of the woods of Cambre and Soignies. 

Bébée sat breathless with delight. 

She had never gone behind horses in all her 
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life, except once or twice in a waggon when the 
tired teamsters had dragged a load of corn across 
the plains, or when the millers old grey mare 
had hobbled wearily before a cartload of noisy, 
happy, mischievous children going home from 
the masses and fairs, and flags and flowers, 
and church banners, and puppet-shows, and 
lighted altars, and whirling merry-go-rounds of 
Yhe Féte Dieu. 

She had never known what it was to sail as on 
the wings of the wind along broad roads, with 
yellow wheat-lands, and green hedges, and way- 
side trees, and little villages, and reedy’ canal- 
water, all flying by her to the singsong of the 
joyous bells. 

‘‘ Oh, how good it 1s to live!” she cried, clap- 
ping her hands in a very ecstacy, as the clear 
morning broadened into gold and the west wind 
rose and blew from the sands by the sea. 

‘‘ Yes—it is good—if one did not tire so soon,” 
said he, watching her with a listless pleasure. 

But she did not hear; she was beyond the reach 
of any power to sadden her; she was watching 
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the white oxen that stood on the purple brow 
of the just reapen lands, and the rosy clouds that 
blew like a shower of apple-blossoms across the 
sky to the south. 

There was a sad darkling Calvary on the edge 

of the harvest field that looked black against 
the blue sky; its shadow fell across the road, 
but she did not see it: she was looking at the 
sun. 
There is not much change in the great Soignies 
woods. They are aisles on aisles of beautiful 
green trees, crossing and recrossing; tunnels of 
dark feliage that look endless; long avenues of 
beech, of oak, of elm, or of fir, with the bracken 
and the brushwood growing dense between; a 
delicious forest growth everywhere, shady even 
at noon, and, by a little past midday, dusky as 
evening; with the forest fragrance, sweet and 
dewy, all about, and under the fern the stirring 
of wild game, and the white gleam of little rab- 
bits, and the sound of the wings of birds. 

Soignies is not legend-haunted like the Black 
Forest, nor king-haunted like Fontainebleau, 
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nor sovereign of two historic streams like the 
brave woods of Heidelberg; nor wild and roman. 
tig, and broken with black rocks, and poetised by 
the shade of Jaques, and swept through bya 
perfect river, like its neighbours of Ardennes ; 
nor throned aloft on mighty mountains like 
the majestic oak glades of the Swabian hills of 
the ivory-carvers. : 
~ Soignies is only a Flemish forest in a plain, 
throwing its shadow over corn-fields and cattle 
pastures, with no panorama beyond it and no 
wonders in its depth. But it is a fresh, bold, 
beautiful forest for all that. ° 

It has only green leaves to give—green lcaves 
always, league after league; but there 1s about 
it that vague mystery which all forests have, and 
this universe of leaves seems boundless, and 
Pan might dwell in it, and St. Hubert, and John 
Keats. ° 

Bébée, in her rare holidays with the Bac 
ghildren or with Jeannot’s sisters, had never 
penetrated farther than the glades of the Cambre, 
and had never entered the heart of the true forest 
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which is much still what it must have been in the 
old days when the burghers of Brabant cut their 
yew bows and their pike-staves from it to use 
against the hosts of Spain. 

To Bébée it was as an enchanted land, and 
every play of light and shade, every hare speeding 
across the paths, every thrush singing in the 
leaves, every little dog-rose or harebell that 
blossomed in the thickets, was to her a treasure 
& picture, a poem, a delight. 

He had seen girls thus in the woods of Vin- 
cennes and of Versailles in the student days of 
his youth; little work-girls fresh from chalets of 
the Jura or from vine-hung huts of the Loire, 
who had brought their poor little charms to 
perish in Paris; and who dwelt under the hot 
tiles and amidst the gilded shop-signs till they 
were as pale and thin as their own starved bal- 
sams; and who, when they saw the green woods, 
laughed and cried a little, and thought of the broad 
sun-swept fields, and wished that they were 
back again behind their drove of cows, or weeding 
amongst the green grapes. 
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But those little work-girls had been mere 
homely daisies, and daisies already with the dust 
of the pavement and of the dancing-gardens 
upon them. 

Bébée was as pure and fresh as these dew- 
wet dog-roses that she found in the thickets of 
thorn. 

He had meant to treat her as he had used tc 
do those work-girls—a little wine, & little wooing, 
a little folly and passion, idle as a butterfly and 
brief as a rainbow—one midsummer day and 
night—then a handful of gold, a caress, a, good- 
morrow, and forgetfulness ever afterwards—that 
was what he had meant when he had brought her 
out to the forest of Soignies. 

But—she was different, this child. 

He made the great sketch of her for his 
Gretchen, sitting on a moss-ground trunk, with 
marguerites in her hand; he sent for their 
breakfast far into the woods, and saw her set 
her pearly teeth into early peaches and costly 
sweetmeats; he wandered with her hither and 
thither, and told her tales out of the poets, and 
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talked to her in the dreamy, cynical, poetical 
manner that was characteristic of him, being 
half artificial and half sorrowful, as his temper 
was. 

But Bébée—all unconscious, intoxicated with 
happiness, and yet touched by it into that vague 
sadness which the summer sun brings with it 
even to young things, if they have soul in them; 
—Bébée said to him what the work-girls of Paris 
never had done. 

Beautiful things: things fantastic, ignorant, 
absurd, very simple, very unreasonable oftentimes, 
but things beautiful always, and sometimes even 
very wise by a wisdom not of the world; bya 
certain light divine that does shine now and 
then as through an alabaster lamp, through 
minds that have no grossness to obscure 
them. | 

Her words were not equal to the burden of 
her thoughts at times, but he knew how to take 
the pearl of the thought from tne broken shell 
and tangled seaweed of her simple, untutored 


q 


speech. 
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“Tf there be a God anywhere,” he thought to 
himself, “this little Fleming is very near him.” 

*She was so near that, although he had no belief 
in any God, he could not deal with her as he had 
used to do with the work-girls in the primrose 
paths of old Vincennos. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ean be Gretchen, you must count the 
leaves of your daisies,” he said to her, 





as he painted—painted her just as 
she was, with her two little white feet in the 
wooden shoes, and the thick, green leaves be- 
hind; the simplest picture possible, the dress of 
grey—only cool dark grey—with white linen 
bodice, and no colour anywhere except in the 
green of the foliage; but where he meant the 
wonder and the charm of it to lie was in the up- 
raised, serious, childlike face, and the gaze of 
the grave, smiling eyes. 
It was Gretchen, spinning, out in the open 
air amongst the flowers. Gretchen, with the tall 
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dog daisies growing up about her feet, amongst 
the thyme and the roses, before she had had 
need to gather one to ask her future of its parted 
leaves. 

The Gretchen of Scheffer tells no tale; she 
is a fair-haired, hard-working, simple - minded 
peasant, with whom neither angels nor devils have 
anything to do, and whose eyes never can open 
to either hell or heavep. But the Gretchen of 
Flanmen said much more than this: looking at it, 
men would sigh from shame, and women weep 
from sorrow. 

‘Count the daisies ?” echoed Bébéese ‘‘ Oh, 
I know what you mean. A Jittle—much—pase 
sionately—until death—not at all. What the 
girls say when they want to see if anyone loves 
them? Is that it?” 

She looked at him without any consciousness 
—except as she loved the flowers. 

‘‘Do you think the daisies know?” she went 
on, seriously, parting their petals with her fin- 
gers. ‘‘ Flowers do know many things—that is 
certain.” 
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“* Ask them for yourself.” 

** Ask them what ?” 

‘* How much—anyone—loves you.” 

** Oh, but everyone loves me; there 1s no one 
that is bad. Antoine used to say to me, ‘ Never 
think of yourself, Bébée ; always think of other 
people, so everyone will love you.’ And Ialways 
try to do that, and everyone does.” 

‘* But that is not the love the daisy tells of ta 
your sex.” 

‘*No?” 

‘*No; the girls that you see count the flowers 
—they are thinking, not of all the village, but of 
gome one unlike all the rest, whose shadow falls 
across theirs in the moonhght! You know 
that ?” 

‘Ah, yes—and they marry afterwards — 
yes.” 

She said it softly, inusingly, with no embar- 
rassment; it was an unreal, remote thing to her, 
and yet it stirred her heart a little with a vague 
trouble that was infinitely sweet. 

There is little talk of love in the lives of the 
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poor; they have no space for it; love to them 
means more mouths to feed, more wooden shoes 
t® buy, more hands to dive into the meagre bag 
of coppers. Nowand then a girl of the commune 
had been married, and had gone out just the 
same the next day to her ploughing in the fields 
or to her lace-weaving in the eity. Bébée had 
thought little of it. ° 

e “They marry or they do not marry. That 
is as it may be,” said Flamen, with a smile. 
‘‘ Bébée, I must paint you as Gretchen before 
she made a love-dial of the daisies. What 
is the story? Oh, I have told yor stories 
enough. Gretchen’s you would not understand, 
just yet.” 

‘‘ But what did the daisies say to her?” 

‘‘My dear, the daisies always say the same 
thing, because daisies always tell the truth and 
know men. The daisies “always say ‘a little’; 
it is the girl’s ear that tricks her, and makes 
her hear ‘tilt death, —a folly and falsehood of 
which the daisy is not guilty.” 

‘‘But who says it if the daisy do not?” 
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*‘Ah, the devil perhaps—who knows? He 
has so much to do in these things.” 

But Bébée did not smile; she had a look of 
horror in her blue eyes; she belonged to a pea- 
santry who believed in exorcising the fiend by 
the aid of the cross, and who not so very many 
generations before had driven him out of human 
bodies by rack and flame. 

She looked with a little wistful fear on the 
white, golden-eyed marguerites that lay on her 
lap. 

“Do you think the fiend is in these?” she 
whispered, with awe in her voice. 

Flamen smiled. ‘‘ When you count them he 
will be there, no doubt.” 

Bébée threw them with a shudder on the grass. 

‘‘ Have I spoilt your holiday, dear?” he said, 
with a certain self-reproach. 

She was silent a mitiute, then she gathered up 
the daisies again, and stroked them and put them 
to her lips. 

‘‘It is not they that do wrong. You say the 
girls’ ears deceive them. It is the girls, who 
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want a lie and will not believe a truth because it 
humbles them, it is the girls that are to blame; 
net the daisies. As for me, I will not ask the 
daisies anything ever, so the fiend will not enter 
into them.” 

‘Nor into you. Poor little Bébée!” 

“Why, you pity me for that ?” 

“Yes. Because, if women never see the 
wrpent’s face, neither,do they ever scent the 
smell of the paradise roses; and it will be hard 
for you to die without a single rose d'amour in 
your pretty breast, poor little Bébée!” 

‘I do not understand. But you frighten me 
a little.” 

He rose and left his easel and threw himself 
at her feet on the grass; he took the little wooden 
shoes in his hands as reverently as he would 
have taken the broidered shoes of a duchess; he 
looked up at her with tender, smiling eyes. 

‘‘Poor little Bébée!” he said again. ‘‘ Did I 
frighten you indeed? Nay, that was very base 
of me. We will not spoil our summer holiday. 
There is no such thing as a fiend, my dear. 
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There are only men—such as I am. Say the 
daisy spell over for me, Bébée. See if I do not 
love you a little, just as you love your flowers.”’” 

She smiled, and the happy laughter came again 
over her face. 

“‘ Oh, I am sure you care for me a little,” she 
said, softly, ‘‘or vou would not be so good and 
get me books and give me pleasure; and I do 
not want the daisies to te)l me that, because yow 
say it yourself, which is better.” 

‘‘ Much better,” he answered her, dreamily, 
and lay there in the grass, holding the little 
wooden shoes in his hands. 

He was not in love with her. He was in no 
haste. He preferred to play with her softly, 
slowly, as one separates the leaves of a rose, to 
see the deep rose of its heart. 

Her own ignorance of what she felt had a 
charm for him. He liked to lift the veil from 
her eyes by gentle degrees, watching each new 
pulse beat, each fresh instinct tremble into 
life. 

It was an old, old story to him; he knew each 
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chapter and verse to weariness, though there still 
was no other story that he still read as often. 
But to her it was so new. 

To him it was a long beaten track; he knew 
every turn of it; he recognised every wayside 
blossom ; he had passed over a thousand times 
each tremulous bridge; he knew so well before- 
hand where each shadow would fall, and where 
ich fresh bud would blossom, and where each 
harvest would be reaped. 

But to her it was so new. 

She followed him as a blind child a man 
that guides her through a garden and réads her 
a wonder-tale. 

He was good to her, that was all she knew. 
When he touched her ever so lightly she felt a 
happiness so perfect, and yet so unintelligible, 
that she could have wished to die in it. 

And in her humility and her ignorance she 
wondered always how he—so great, so wise, 80 
beautiful—could have thought it ever worth his 
while to leave the paradise of Rubes’ Land to wait 
with her under her little rush-thatched roof, and 
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bring her here to see the green leaves and the 
living things of the forest. 

As they went, a man was going under the treva 
with a load of wood upon his back. Bébée gave 
a little cry of recognition. 

*‘Oh, look, that is Jeannot! How he will 
wonder to see me here!” 

Flamen drew her a little downward, so that 
the forester passed onward without perceiving 
them. 

‘Why do you do that?” said Bébée. ‘‘ Shall 
I not speak to him ?” 

“Why? To have all your neighbours chatter 
of your feast in the forest? It is not worth 
while.” 

‘“‘Ah, but I always tell them everything,” said 
Bébée, whose imagination had been already busy 
with the wonders that she would unfold to Mére 
Krebs and the Varnhart children. 

‘‘ Then you will see but little of me, my dear. 
Learn to be silent, Bébée. It is » woman’s first 
duty, though her hardest.” 

‘Ts it?” 
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She did not speak for some time. She could 
not imagine a state of things in which she would 
not narrate the little daily miracles of her life to 
the good old garrulous women and the little 
open-mouthed romps. And yet—she lifted her 
eyes to his. 

‘‘T am glad you have told me that,” she said. 
‘** Though, indeed, I do not see why one should 
Wt say what one does, fet-—somehow—I do not 
like to talk about you. It is like the pictures in 
the galleries, and the music in the Cathedral, 
and the great still evenings, when the fields are 
all silent, and it is as if Christ walked d¢broad in 
them ;—I do not know how to talk of those things 
to the others—only to you-—and I do not like 
to talk about you to them—do you not know ?” 

“Yes, I know. But what affinity have I, 
Bebée, to your thoughts of your God walking in 
His corn-fields ?” 

Bébée’s eyes glanced down through the green 
aisle of the forests, with the musing seriousness 
in them that was like the child-angels of 
Botticelli’s dreams. 
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**T cannot tell you very well. But when I am 
an the fields at evening and think of Christ, I 
feel so happy, and of such good-will to all the 
rest, and I seem to see heaven quite plain 
shrough the beatiful grey air where the stars are 
—and so I feel when I am with you—that is all. 
Only is 

“Only what?” : 

‘““Only in those evenings, when I was wm: 





alone, heaven seemed up there, where the stars 
are, and I longed for wings; but now, it is here 
—and I would only shut my wings if I had them, 
and not 3tir.” 

He looked at her, and took her hands and 
kissed them—but reverently—as a believer may 
kiss a shrine. In that moment to Flamen she 
was sacred; in that moment he could no more 
have hurt her with passion than he could have 
hurt her with a blow. 

It was an emotion with him, and did nog 
endure. But, whilst it lasted, it wes true. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Poa tTN he took her to dine at one of the 


wooden cafés under the trees. There 





was a little sheet of water in front of 
it, and a gay garden around. ‘Thene was a 
balcony and a wooden stairway; there were 
long trellised arbours, and little white tables, 
and great rosebushes, like her own at home. 
They had an arbour all to themselves; a cool 
swectsmelling bower of green, with a glimpse 
of scarlet from the flowers of some twisting 
beans. 

They had 4 meal, the like of which she had 
never seen ; such a huge melon in the centre of it, 
and curious wines, apd coffee or crear ‘ silver 
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pots, or what looked like silver to her—“ just like 
the altar-vases in the church,” she said to 
herself. 

“If only the Varnhart children were here!" 
she cried ; but he did not echo the wish. 

It was just sunset. ‘There was a golden 
glow on the httle bit of water. On the other 
side of the garden, some one was playing a 
guitar. Under a lime-tree some girls were« 
swinging, crying Higher! higher! at each 
toss. 

In a longer avenue of trellised green, at a long 
table, there was a noisy party of students and 
girls of the city; their laughter was mellowed 
. Dy distance as it came over the breadth of the 
garden, and they sang, with fresh shrill Flemish 
voices, songs from an opera-bouffe of La Mon- 
nale. 

Tt was all pretty, and gay, and pleasant. 

There was everywhere about an air of light- 
hearted enjoyment. Bebée sat witha wondering 
look in her wide-opened eyes, and all the 
natural instincts of her youth, that were Like 
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eurled-up fruit-buds in her, unclosed softly to the 
light of joy. 

“Ts life always like this in your Rubes’ 
Land?” she asked him: that vacuc far-away 
country or which she never asked him anything 
more definite, and which yet was so clear before 
her fancy. ; 

“Yes,” he made answer,to her. “Only—instead 
ef those leaves, flowers and pomegranates; and in 
lieu of that tinkling guitar, a voice whose notes 
are esteemed like kings’ jewels; and in place of 
those little green arbours, great white palaces, 
cool and still, withilex woods and orange groves, 
and sapphire seas beyond them. Would you 
like to cume there, Bébéc ?—and wear laces such 
as you weave, and hear singing and laughter all 
night long, and never work any more in tha 
mould of the garden, or spin any more at that 
tiresome wheel, or go any More out in the wind, 
and the rain and the winter mud to the 
market?” ; 

Bébée listened, leaning her round elbows or 
the tabie, aus Ler warm checks on her hands, as 

@ 
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a child gravely listens to a fairy story. But the 
sumptuous picture, and the sensuous — he 
had chosen, passed by her. 

It is of no use to tempt the little chaffinch of 
the woods with a ruby instead of a cherry. The 
bird 1s made to feed on the brown berries, on the 
Norning dews, on the scarlet hips of roses, and 
the blossoms of the wind-tossed pear-boughs ; 
the gem, though it be . monarch’s, will on]v 
strike hard and tasteless on its beak. 

‘“‘[T would lke to sce it all,” said Bébée, 
musingly trying to follow out her thoughts. 
‘But as for the garden work and the spinning— 
that I do not want to leave, because I have done 
it all my life; and I do not think I should care 
to wear lace—it would tear very soon; one 
vould be afraid to run; and do you see I know 
how it is made—all that lace. I know how blind 
the eyes get over it, and how the hearts ache; 
I know how the old women starve, and the little 
children cry ; I know that there is not a sprig of 
it that is not stitched with pain; the great ladies 
do not think, I dare say, because they have never 
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worked at it or watched the others; but I have. 
And so, you see, I think if I wore it I should feel 
sad, and if a nail caught on it I should feel as if 
it were tearing the flesh of my friends. Perhaps 
I say it badly—but that is what I feel.” 

‘*You do not say it badly—you speak well, for 
you speak from the heart,” he answered her, and 
felt a tinge of shame that he had tempted her 
wath the gold and purp of a baser world than 
any that she knew. 

““And yet you want to see new lands?” hoe 
pursued. ‘f What is it you want to see there ?” 

“Ah, quite other things than thesé,” cried 
Bébée, still leaning her cheeks on her hands. 
‘That dancing and singing is very pretty and 
merry, but it is just as good when old Claude 
fiddles, and the children skip. This wine you 
tell me is something very great—but fresh milk 
is much nicer, I think. It is not these kind of 
things I want—lI waut to know all about the people 
who lived before us; I wunt to know what the 
stars are, and what the wind is; I want to knew 
where the lark goes when you lose him out of 
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sight against the sun; I want to know how the 
old artists got to see God, that they could paint 
Him and all his angels as they have done; I wart 
to know how the voices got into the bells, and 
how they can make one’s heart beat, hanging up 
there as they do, all alone amongst the jackdaws; 
I want to know-what it is when I walk in the 
fields in the morning, and it 1s all grey, and soft, 
and still, and the corn-crake cries in the whegf, 
and the little mice run home to their holes, that 
makes me so glad and yet so sorrowful, as if 1 
were so very near God, and yet so all alone, and 
such a little thing; because you see the mouse 
she has her hole, and the crake her own people, 
but I i 

Her voice faltered a little and stopped, she 





had never before thought out into words her own 
loneliness; from the long green arbour the 
voices of the girls and the students sang— 


“ Ah! le doux son d’un baiser tendre ! 


Flamen was silent. The poet in him—and in 
an artist there is always more or less of the poet— 
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kept him back from ridicule, nay, moved him to 
pity and respect. 

” They were absurdly simple words no doubt, 
had little wisdom in them, and were quite 
childish in their utterance, and yet they moved 
him curiously as a man very base and callous 
may at times be moved by the look in a dying 
deer’s eyes, or by the sound of a song that some 
1dst love once sang. 

He rose and drew her hands away, and took 
her small face between his own hands instead. 

“*Poor little Bébée!” he said gently, looking 
down on her with a breath that was almost a 
sigh. ‘‘ Poor httle Bebée!—to envy the corn- 
crake and the mouse !”’ 

She was a little startled; her cheeks grew very 
warm under his touch, but her eyes looked still 
into his without fear. ; 

He stooped and touched her forehead with his 
lips, gently and without passion, almost reve- 
rently ; she grew rose-hued as the bright bean- 
flowers, up to the light gold mpples of her hair; 
she trembled a little and drew back. but she was 
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not alarmed nor yet ashamed; she was too 
simple of heart to feel the fear that is born of 
passion and of consciousness. / 

It was as Jeannot kissed his sister Marie, who 
was fifteen years old and sold milk for the Krebs 
people in the villages with a little green cart and 
a yellow dog—no’more. 

And yet the sunny‘arbour leaves and the 
glimpse of the blue sky swam round her i*- 
distinctly, and the sounds of the guitar grew 
dull upon her ear and were lost as in a rushing 
hiss of water, because of the great sudden unin- 
telligible happiness that seemed to bear her little 
life away on it as a sca wave bears a young child 
off its fect. 

“You do not feel alone now, Bébée?” he 
whispered to her. 

‘‘No!” she answered him softly under her 
breath, and sat still, while all her body quivered 
like a leaf. 

No! how could she ever be alone now that 
this sweet, soft, unutterable touch would always 
be in memory upon her; how could she wish 
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ever again now to be the corn-crake in the 
summer corn or the grey mouse in the hedge of 
hawthorn ? 

At that moment a student went by past the 
entrance of the arbour; he had a sash round his 
loins and a paper feather in his cap; he was 
playing a fife and dancing ; he glanced in as he 
went. 


, *‘ It is time to go home, Bébée,” said Flamen 


CHAPTER XVIL 


€ 


= I? it came to pass that Bébce’s day in the 





big forest came and went as simply 
nlinost as any day that she had played 
away with the Varnhart children under the beech 
shadows of Cambre woods. 

And when he took her to her hut at sun- 
set before the pilgrims had returned there was 
a great bewildered tumult of happiness in her 
heart, but there was no memory with her that 
prevented her from looking at the shrine in the 
wall as she passed it, and saying with a quick 
gesture of the cross on brow and }osom : 

‘* Ah, dear Holy Mother—how good you have 
been! and I am back again, you see, and I will 
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work harder than ever because of all this joy 
that you have given me.” 

* And she took another moss rose and changed 
it for that of the morning, which was faded, and 
said to Flamen: 

‘‘Look—she sends you this. Now do you 
know what I mean? One is nfore content when 
She is content.”’ ° 
* He did not answer, but he held her hands 
against hin a moment as they fastencd in the 
rosebud. 

“Not a word to the pilgrims, Bébée—you re- 
member ?” ‘ 

‘‘Yes, I will remember. I do not tell them 
every time I pray—it will be like being silent 
about that—it will be no more wrong than 
that.’ 

But there was a touch of anxicty in the words ; 
-he was not quite certain ; she wanted to be re- 
assured. Instinct moved her not to speak of him: 
but habit made it seem wrong to her to have any 
secret from the people who had been about her 
from her birth. 
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He did not reassure her; her anxiety was 
pretty to watch, and he left the trouble in her 
heart like a bee in the chalice of a lily. Besides, 
the little wicket-gate was between them; he was 
musing whether he would push it open once 
more. 

Her fate was in the balance, though she did not 
dream it: he had dealt with her tenderly, honestly, 
sacredly all that day—almost as much s0 48 
stupid Jeannot could have done. He had been 
touched by her trust in him, and by the uncon- 
scious beauty of her fancies, into a mood that was 
unlike all his life and habits. But after all, he 
said to himself— 

After all !— 

Where he stood in the golden evening he saw 
the rosy curled mouth, the soft troubled eyes, 
the little brown hands that still tried to fasten 
the rosebud, the young peach - like skin where 
the wind stirred the bodice ;—she was only a 
little Flemish peasant, this poor’ little Bébée, a 
little thing of the fields and the streets, for all the 
dreams of God that abode with her. After all— 
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soon or late—the end would be always the same. 
What matter ! 

She would weep a little to-morrow, and she 
would not kneel any more at the shrine in the 
garden wall; and then—and then—she would 
stay here and marry the good boor Jcannot, 
just the same after a while; or, drift away after 
him to Paris, and leave her two little wooden 
shoes, and her visions of Christ in the fields at 
evening, behind her fur evermore, and do as all 
the others did, and take not only silken stockings 
but the Cinderella slipper that is called Gold, 
which brings all other good things in its.train ;— 
what matter ! 

He had meant this from the first, because she 
was 60 pretty, and those little wooden sabots ran 
so lithely over the stones; though he was not in 
love with her, but only idly stretched his hand 
for her as a child by instinct stretches to a fruit 
that hangs in the sun a little rosier and a little 
nearer than tho rest. 

What matter—he said to himself—she loved 
him, poor little soul, though he did not know it 
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-—and there would always be Jeannot glad enough 
of a handful of bright French gold. 

He pushed the gate gently against her; her 
hands fastened the rosebud and drew open the 
latch themselves. 

“Will you come in a little?” she said, with 
the happy light in herface. ‘‘ You must not stay 
long, because the flowers must be watered, and 
then there are Annémie’s patterns—they mest 
be done or she will have no money and so no 
food—but if you would come in for alittle? And 
see—if you wait a minute I will show you the 
roses thet I shall cut to-morrow the first thing, 
and take down to 8S. Guido to Our Lady’s altar in 
thank-offering for to-day. I should like you to 
choose them—you yourself—and if you would 
just touch them I should feel as if you gave them 
to her too. Will you?” 

She spoke with the pretty out-spoken frank 
ness of her habitual speech, just tempered and 
broken with the happy, timid ‘hesitation, the 
curious sense at once of closer nearness and of 
greater distance, that had come on her since 
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he had kissed her amongst the bright bean- 
flowers. 

Te turned from her quickly. 

‘‘No, dear—no. Gather your roses alone, 
Bébée—if I touch them their leaves will fall.” 

Then with a hurriedly backward glance down 
the dusky lane to see that none-were looking he 
bent his head and kissed her again quickly, and 
with a sort of shame, and swung the gate behind 
him and went eway through the boughs and 
the shadows. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


m~e JEBEE looked after him wistfully till his 
| figure was lost in the gloom. 





The village was very quiet; a dog 
barking afar off, and a cow lowing mm the meadow, 
were the only living things that made their 
presence heard; the pilgrims had not returned. 

She leaned on the gate a few minutes in that 
indistinct, dreamy happiness which is the prerog- 
ative of innocent love. 

** How wonderful it 1s that he should give a 
thought to me!” she said again and again to 
herself. It was as if a king had stooped for a 
little knot of daisied grass to set it in his crown 
where the great diamonds should be. 

She did not reason. She did not question. 
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She did not look beyond that hour—such is the 
privilege of youth. 

“How I will read! HowTI will learn! How 
wise I will try to be; and how good, if I can!” 
she thought, swaying the little gate lightly under 
her weight, and looking with glad eyes at the 
goats as they frisked with their young in the 
pasture on the other side of the big trees, whilst 
one by one the stars came out, and an owl hooted 
from the palace woods, and the frogs croaked good 
nights in the rushes. 

Then, like a little day-labourer as she was, with 
the habit of toil and the need of the poor upon 
ber from her birth up, she shut down the latch 
of the gate, kissed it where his hand had rested, 
and went to the well to draw its nightly draught 
for the dry garden. 

‘‘Oh, dear roses!” she said to them as she 
rained the silvery showers over their nodding 
heads. ‘‘Oh, dear roses !—téll me—was ever 
anybody so happy as I am? Oh, if you say 
‘yes’ I shall tell you you lie; silly flowers that 
were ouly born yesterday!” 
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But the roses shook the water off them in the 
wind, and said, as she wished them to say,— 

‘‘No—no one—ever before, Bébée—no one 
ever before.” | 

For roses, like everything else upon earth, 
only speak what our own heart puts into 
them. 

An old man went past up the lane; old 
Jehan, who was too ailing and aged to make one 
of the pilgrimage. He looked at the little quick- 
moving form, greyish white in the starlight, 
with the dark copper vessel balanced on her 
head, going to and fro betwixt the well and the 
garden. ) 

‘You did not go to the pilgrimage, poor little 
one!” he said across the sweetbriar hedge. ‘‘ Nay, 
that was too bad; work, work, work—thy pretty 
back should not be bent double yet. You want 
a holiday, Bébée; well, the Féte Dieu is near. 
Jeannot shall take you, and maybe I can find a 
few sous for gingerbread and merry-go-rounds 
You sit dull in the market all day ; you want a 
feast.” 
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Bébée coloured behind the hedge, and ran in 
and brought three new-laid eggs that she had left 
in ethe flour-bin in the early morning, and thrust 
them on him through a break in the briar. 
It was the first time she had ever done anything 
of which she might not speak; she was ashamed, 
and yet the secret was so sweet to her. 


*‘T am very happy, Jehan, thank God!” she 
murmured, with a tremulous breath and a shine 
in her eyes that the old man’s ears and sight 
were too dull to discern. 

“So was she,” muttered Jehan, as he thrust 
the eggs into his old patched blue blous2. ‘‘ So 
was she. And then a stumble—a blow in the 
lane there—a horse’s kick—and all was over. 


All over, my pretty one—for ever and ever.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


t- 
Ste N a sudden impulse Flamen, going through 
the woodland shadows to the City, 
paused and turned back; all his im- 
pulses were quick, and swayed him now hither 
now thither in many contrary ways. 

He knew that the hour was come—that he 
must leave her and spare her, as to himself he 
phrased it, or teach her the love-words that the 
daisies whisper to women ? 

And why not?—any way she would marry 
Jeannot. 

He, half-way to the town, walked back again 
and paused a moment at the gate; an emotion 


half pitiful, half cynical, stirred in him, 
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Any way he would leave her in a few days; 
Paris had again opened her arms to him; his old 
lifé awaited him; women, who claimed him by 
imperious amorous demands, reproached him; 
and after all this day he had got the Gretchen ot 
his ideal, a great picture for the future of his fame. 

As he would leave her any way so soon, he 
would leave her unscatlred — poor little field 
flower—he could never take it with him to 
blossom or wither in Paris. 

His world would laugh too utterly if he made 
for himself a mistress out of a little Fleming in 





two wooden shoes. Besides 

Besides, something that was half weak and 
half noble moved him not to lead this child, 
in her trust and her ignorance, into ways that 
when she awakened from her trance would seem 
to her shameful and full of sorrow. For he 
knew that Bébée was not as others are. 

He turned back and knocked at the hut door 
and opened it. 

Bébée was just beginning to undress herself; 
she had taken off her white kerchief and her 
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wooden shoes; her pretty shoulders and her 
little neck shone white in the moon; her feet 


were bare on the mud floor. ° 
She started with a cry, and threw the hand- 


kerchief again on her shoulders, but there was 
no fear of him; only the unconscious instinct 
of her girlhood.. 
He thought for a moment that he would not 
go away until the morrow : 3 
‘‘Did you want me?”’ said Bébée softly, with 
happy eyes of surprise and yet a little startled, 





fearing some evil might have happened to him 
that he éhould have returned thus. 

‘‘No; I do not want you, dear,” he said 
gently; no—he did not want her, poor little 
soul; she wanted him, but he—there were so 
many of these things in his hfe and he liked 
her too well to love her. 

‘“No, dear, I did not want you,” said Flamen, 
drawing her arms about him, and feeling her 
flutter like a little bird, while the moonlight 
came in through the green leaves and fell in 
fanciful patterns on the floor. “But I came te 
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say—you have had one happy day, wholly happy, 
have you not, poor little Bébée ?” 

¢* Ah, yes!” she sighed rather than said the 
answer in her wondrous gladness; drawn there 
close to him, with the softness of his lips upon 
her. Could he have come back only to ask that ? 

‘Well, that is something. You will remember 
it always, Bébée?” he jnurmured in his un- 
conscious cruelty. ‘I, did not wish to spoil 
your cloudless pleasure, deur—for you care for 
me a little, do you nut?—so I came back to 
tell you only now that I go away for a little 
while to-morrow.” ° 

‘*Go away!” 

She trembled in his arms and turned coid as 
ice: a great terror and darkness fell upon her ; 
she had never thought that he would ever go 
away. He caressed her, and played with her 
as a boy may with a bird before he wrings its neck. 

“You will come buck?” 

He kissed her :—‘‘ Surely.” 

** To-morrow ? ” 


** Nay—not so soon.” 
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“In a week ?” 

“‘ Hardly.” 

*‘In a month, then?” ‘ 

** Perhaps.” 

‘* Before winter, anyway ?” 

He looked aside from the beseeching, tearful, 
candid eyes, and, kissed her hair and her throat, 
and said :—* Yes, dcar—beyond a doubt.” 

She clung to him, crying silently—he wished 
that women would not weep. 

‘““Come, Bébée, listen,” he said coaxingly, 
thinking to break the bitterness to her. ‘‘ This 
is not wise, and it gives me pain. There is sa 
much for youto do. You know so little. There 
is so much to learn. I will leave you many 
books, and you must grow quite learned in my 
absence. The Virgin is all very well in her 
way, but she cannot teach us much, poor lady 
For her kingdom is called Ignorance. You 
must teach yourself. I leave you that to do. 
The days will go by quickly if- you are labo- 
rious and patient. Do you love me, little one?” 

For an answer she kissed his hand. 
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“You are a busy little Bébée always,” he 
said, with his lips caressing her soft brown arms 
that were round his neck. ‘‘ But you must be 
busier than ever whilst I am gone. So you will 
forget. No, no,I do not mean that :—I mean 
so the time will pass quickest. And I shall finish 
your picture, Bébée, and all Paris will see you, 
and the great ladies will envy the little girl with 
her two wooden shoes. Ah! that does not 
please you ?—you care for none of these vanities. 
No. Poor little Bcbée, why did God make you, 
or Chance breathe life into you? You are so 
far away from us all. It was crucl. What 
harm has your poor little soul ever done that, 
wure as a flower, it should have been sent to 
the hell of this world ?” 

She clung to him, sobbing without sound. 
¥You will come back? You will come back?” 
she moaned, clasping himecloser and closer. 

Flamen’s own eyes grew ‘dim. But he hed 
to her :—‘‘ I will—I promise.” 

It was so much easier to say so, and it would 
beak her sorrow. So he thought. 
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For the moment again he was tempted to take 
her with him—but, he resisted it—he would tire, 
an‘ she would cling to him for ever. 

There was long silence. The bleating of the 
little kid in the shed without was the only sound ; 
the grey lavender blew to and fro. 

Her arms were close about his throat; he 
kissed them again, and kissed her eyes, her 
cheek, her mouth; then put her from him quickly 
and went out. : 

She ran to him, and threw herself on the damp 

‘ground and held him there, and leaned her fore- 
head on his feet. But though he looked at her 
with wet eyes, he did not yield, and he still said :—- 

‘J will come back soon—very soon—be quiet, 
dear, let me go.” 

Then he kissed her once more many times, and 
put her gently within the door and closed it. 

A low, sharp, sudden cry reached him, went to 
his heart, but he‘did not turn; he went on 
through the wet, green little garden, and the 
curling leaves, where he had found peace and 
had left desolation. 


CHAPTER XX. 


ye, WILL let her alone and she will marry 
| Jeannot,” thought Flamen; and he “ 
believed himself a good man for once 
in his life, and pitied himself for having become 
a sentimentalist. 

She would marry Jeannot, and bear many 
children, as those people always did, and ruddy 
little peasants would cling about those pretty, 
soft, little breasts of hers; and she would love 
them after the manner of suth women, and be 
very content clattering over the stones in her 
wooden shoes; “and growing brown and stout, and 
more careful after money, and ceasing to dream 
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of unknown things, and not seeing God at all 
in the fields, but looking low and beholding only 
the ears of the gleaming wheat and the feet of 
the tottering children; and so gaining her bread, 
and losing her soul, and stooping nearer and 
nearer to earth till she dropped into it like one 
of her own wind-blown wallflowers when the bee 
has sucked out all its swectness and the heats 
have scorched up all its bloom :—yes, of course, 
she would marry Jeannot and end so! 

Meanwhile he had his Gretchen, and that was 
the one great matter 

So he Jeft the street of Mary of Burgundy, 
and went on his way out of the cluming city 
as its matin bells were rung, and took with him 
a certain regret, and the only innocent affection 
that had ever awakened in him; and thought 
of his self-negation with half admiration and 
half derision; and so drifted away into the 
whirlpool of his amorous, cynical, changeful, 
passionate, callous, many-coloured, life, and said to 
himself as he saw the last line of the low, green 
plains shine against the sun:—‘‘ She will marry 
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Jeannot—of course, she will marry Jeannot 
And my Gretchen is greater than Scheffer’s,” 

» What else mattered very much after all except 
what they would say in Paris of Gretchen 


CHAPTER XXL. 






NYE OPLE saw that Bébée had grown very 
= quiet. But that was all they saw. 

Her little face was pale as she sat 
amongst her glowing autumn blossoms, by the 
side of the cobbler’s stall, and when the Varnhart 
children cried at the gate to her to come and 
play, she would answer gently that she was too 
busy to have playtime now. 

The fruit girl of the Montagne de la Cour 
hooted after her, ‘‘ Gone so soon ?—ohhe! what 
did I say ?—a fine pine is sugar in the teeth a 
second only, but the brown nuts you may crack 
all the sezsons round. Well, did you make guud 
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harvest while it lasted ? has Jeannot a fat bridal 
portion promised ?” 

e And old Jehan, who was the tenderest soul of 
them all in the lane by the swans’ water, would 
come and look at her wistfully as she worked 
amongst the flowers, and would say to her: 

“‘ Dear little one, there is some trouble—does 
it come of that painted picture? You never laugh 
now, Bébée, and that js bad. A girl’s laugh is 
pretty to hear; my girl laughed like little bells 
ringing—and then it stopped, all at once; they 
said she was dead. But you are not dead, 
Bébée. And yet you are so silent;,one would 
Bay you were.” 

But to the mocking of the fruit girl as to the 
tenderness of old Jehan, Bébée answered nothing; 
the lines of her pretty curled mouth grew grave 
and sad, and in her eyes there was a wistful 
bewildered pathetic appéal like the look in the 
eyes of a beaten dog, which, while it aches with 
pain, does not cease to love its master. 

One resolve upheld her and made her feet firm 
on the stones of the streets and her lips mute 
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under all they said to her. She would learn all 
she could, and be good, and patient, and wise, if 
trving could make her wise, and so do his will iz 
all things—until he should come back. 

“You are not gay, Bébée,” said Annémie, who 
grew so blind that she could scarce see the flags 
at the mastheads, and who still thought that she 
pricked the lace patterns and earned her bread. 
**You are not gay, dear.. Has any lad gone tn 
sea that your heart goes away with, and do you 
syatch for his ship coming in with the coasters? 
It is weary work waiting—but it is all the men 
think us fit’for, child. They may set sail as they 
like; every new port has new faces for them ; but 
we are to sit still and to pray if we like, and never 
murmur, be the voyage ever so long, but be ready 
with a smile and a kiss, a fresh pipe of tobacco, 
and a dry pair of socks ;—that is a man. We 
may have cried our hearts out—we must have 
ready the pipe and the socks, or, ‘is that what 
you call love?’ they grumble. You‘ want mortal 
patience if you love a man,—it is like a fretful 
child that thumps you when your breast is bare 
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toit. Still—be you patient, dear, just as I am, 
just as T am.” 

*And Bébée would shudder as she swept the 
cobwebs from the garret wialls,—patient as she 
was—ahe who had sat here fifty years watching for 
a dead man and for a wrecked ship. 


CHAPTER XXIL 


MS HIE wheat was reapen in the fields, and 
34) the brown earth turned afresh. The 
white and purple chrysanthemums 





bloomed against the flowerless rose bushes, 
and the little grey Michaelmas daisy flourished 
where the dead carnations had spread their 
Blories. Leaves began to fall, and chilly 
winds to sigh amongst the willows; the 
squirrels began to store away their nuts, 
and the poor to pick up the broken, bare 
boughs. 

‘He said he would come before winter,”’ 
thought Bébée, every day when she rose and 
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felt each morning cooler and greycr than the one 
before it; wiutcr was near. 

*Her little feet already were cold in their 
wooden shoes; and the robin already sang in 
the twigs of the sear sweetbriar, but she had 
the brave sweet faith which nothing kills, and 
she did not doubt—oh! no, she did not doubt, 
she was only tired. . 

Tired of the strange, sleepless, feverish nights; 
tired of the long, dull, empty days; tired of 
watching down the barren, leafless lane; tired of 
hearkening breathless to each step on the rust- 
ling dead leaves; tired of looking always, always, 
always, into the ruddy autumn evenings, and the 
told autumn starlight, and never hearing what 
she listened for, never seeing what she sought; 
tired as a child may be, lost in a wood and 
wearily wearing its small strength, and breaking 
its young heart in search of the track for ever 
missed, of the home for ever beyond the 
horizon. 

Still she did her work and kept her courage. 


She took her way into the town with her 
S 
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basket full of the ruby and amber of the dusky 
autumn blossoms, and when those failed, and 
the garden was quite desolate, except for a pros 
mise of haws and of holly, she went as she had 
always done, to the lace-room, and gained her 
bread and the chickens’ corn each day by winding 
the thread round the bobbins; and at nightfall 
when she had plodded home through the dark- 
some roads, and over tke sodden turf, and had 
lit her rushlight and sat down to her books, 
- with her hand buried in her hair, and her eyes 
smarting from the strain of the lace-work, and 
her heart aching with that new and deadly pain 
which never Icft her now, she would read—read 
—read—read, and try and store her brain with 
knowledge, and try and grasp these vast new 
meanings of life that the books opened to her, 
and try and grow less ignorant against he should 





return. , 
There was much she could not understand, 
but there was also much she could. 
Her mind was delicate and quick, her intelli- 
gence swift and strong; she bought old books at 
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bookstalls with pence that she saved by going 
without her dinner. The keeper of the stall, a 
shrewd old soul, explained some hard points to 
her, and chose good volumes for her, and lent 
others to this solitary little student in her wooden 
shoes and with her pale child’s face. 

So she toiled hard and ledrned much, and 
grew taller and very thir, and got a look in her 
eygs like a lost dog’s, afd yet never lost heart or 
wandered in the task that he had set her, or in 
her faith in his return. 

“Burn the books, Bébée,” whispered the 
children again and again, clinging to her skirts. 
“Burn the wicked, silent things. Since you 
have had them you never sing, or romp, or laugh, 
and you look so white—so white.” 

Bébée kissed them, but kept to her books. 

Jeannot going by from the forest night after 
night saw the light twinkling in the hut window, 
and sometimes crept softly up and looked 
through the chinks of the wooden shutter, and 
saw her leaning over some big old volume with 
ber pretty brows drawn together, and her 
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mouth shut close in earnest effort, and he would 
curse the man who had changed her so, and go 
away with rage in his breast and tears in his 
eyes, not daring to say anything, but knowing 
that never would Bébée’s little brown hand lie 
in love within his own. 

Nor even in friendship, for he had rashly 
spoken rough words against the stranger from 
Rube’s Land, and Bébét ever since then Ind 
passed him by with a grave simple grecting, 
‘and when he had brought her in timid gifts 
a barrow load of faggots, had thanked him, but 
had bidden him take the wood home to his 
mother. 

“You think evil things of me, Bébée?”’ good 
Jeannot had pleaded, with a sob in his voice; 
and she had answered gently,— 

“No! but do not speak to me, that is all.” 

Then he had oursed her absent lover, and 
Rébée had gone within and closed her door. 

She had no idea that the people thought ill of 
her. They were cold to her, and such coldness 
made her heart ache a little more. But the one 
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great love in her possessed her so strongly that 
all other things were half unreal. 

e She did her daily house-work from _ sheer 
habit, and she studied because he had told her to 
do it, and because, with the sweet, stubborn, 
credulous faith of her youth, she never doubted 
that he would return. . 

Otherwise there was.no perccption of real 
life in her; she dreamed and prayed, and 
prayed and dreamed, and never ceused to 
do either one or the other, even when she 
was scattering potatoe peels to the fowls, or 
thaking carrots loose of the soil, of sweeping 
the snow from her hut door, or going out in 
the raw dark dawn as the single little sad bell 
of St. Guido tolled through the stillness for the 
first mass. 

For though even Father Francis looked an- 
gered at her because he thought she was stub- 
born, and hid some truth and some shaine from 
him at confession, yet she went resolutely and 
oftener than ever to kneel in the dusty, dusky, 
crumbling old church, for it was all she could do 
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for him, who was absent—so she thought—and 
she did not feel quite so far away from him 
when she was beseeching Christ to have care of 
his soul and of his body. 

All her pretty dreams were dead. 

She never heard any story in the robin’s song, 
or saw any promise in the sunset clouds, or 
fancied that angels came about her in the night 
—never now. . . 

The fields were grey and sad; the birds were 
jittle brown things ; the stars were cold and far 
off; the people she had used to care for were like 
mere shadows that went by her meaningless and 
without interest, and all she thought of was the 
one step that never came; all she wanted was 
the one touch she never felt. 

‘‘'You have done wrong, Bébée, and you will 
not own it,’ said the few neighbours who ever 
spoke to her. 

Bébée looked at them with wistful, uncompre- 
hending eyes. 

‘“‘T have done no wrong,” she said gently, but 
no one believed her. 
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A girl did not shut herself up and wane pale 
and thin for nothing, so they reasoned. She 
might have sinned as she had hked if she had 
been sensible after it, and married Jeannot. 

But to fret mutely, and shut her lips, and seem « 
as though she had done nothing—that was guilt 





indeed. 
For her village, in its small way, thought as the 
bsg world thinks, 
8 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


~ 


P’) 


The snow was deep, and the winds 
drove the people with whips of ice 
along the dreary country roads and the steep 
streets of the city. The bells of the dogs and 
the mules sounded sadly through the white misty 
silence of the Flemish plains, and the weary 
horses slipped and fell on the frozen ruts, and 
on the jagged stones in the little frost-shut 
Flemish towns. Still the Flemish folk were gay 
enough in many places. 

There were fairs and kermesses; there were 





puppet-plays and church feasts; there were 
sledges on the plains and skates on the 
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vanals; there were warm woollen hoods and 
ruddy wood fires; there were tales of demons 
and saints, and bowls of hot onion soup; 
sugar images for the little children, and blessed 
beads for the maidens clasped on rosy throats 
with lovers’ kisses; and in the city itsclf there 
was the high tide of the winter pomp and 
mirth, with festal scenes in the churches, and 
balls at the palaces, and all manner of gay 
things in toys and jewels, and music playing 
cheerily under the leafless trees, and flashes of 
scarlet cloth, and shining furs, and happy faces, 
and golden curls, in the carriages that glimbed the 
Montagne de la Cour, and filled the big place 
around the statue of stout Godfrey. 

In the little village above St. Guido, Bébée’s 
heighbours were merry too, in their simple 
way. 

The women worked away wearily at their lace 
in the dim winter lght, and made a wretched 
living by it, but all the same they got penny 
playthings for their babies, and a bit of cake 
for their Sunday hearth. They drew together 
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in homely and cordial friendship, and of an after- 
noon when dusk fell wove their lace in company 
in Mére Kreb’s millhouse kitchen, with the chil- 
dren and the dogs at their feet on the bricks, 
so that one big fire might serve for all, and all 
be lighted with one big rush candle, and all be 
beguiled by chit-chat and songs, stories of 
spirits, and whispers of ghosts, and now and 
then when the wind howled at its worst, a pater- 
noster or two said in common for the men toiling 
in the barges or drifting up the Scheldt. 

In these gatherings Bébée’s face was missed, 
and the blithe soft sound of her voice, like a 
young thrush singing, was never heard. 

The people looked in, and saw her sitting over 
a great open book—often her hearth had nc 
fire. 

Then the children grew tired of asking her to 
play; and their elders began to shake their 
heads; she was so pale and so quiet, there 
must be some evil in it—so.they began to 
think. 

Little by little people dropped away from her. 
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Who knew, the gossips said, what shame or sin 
the child might not have on her sick little soul? 

e True, Bébée worked hard just the same, and 
just the same was seen trudging to and fro in the 
dusk of dawns and afternoons in her two little 
wooden shoes. She was gentle and laborious, 
and gave the children her gogt’s milk, and the 
old women the brambles of her garden. 

But they grew afraid of her—afraid of that sad, 
changeless, far-away look in her cyes, and of the 
mute weariness that was on her—and, being per- 
plexed, were sure, like all ignorant creatures, 
that what was secret must be also vile, 

So they hung aloof, and let her alone, and by 
and by scarcely nodded as they passed her, but 
said to Jeannot,— 

‘‘“You were spared a bad thing, lad; the 
ehild was that grand painter’s light-o’-love, that 
is plain to see. The mischief all comes of the 
stuff old Antoine filled her head with—a stray 
little bye-blow of chickweed that he cockered up — 
like a rare carnation. Oh! do not fly in a rage, 
Jeannot; the child is no good, and would have 
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made an honest man rue. Take heart of grace, 
and praise the saints, and marry Katto’s Lisa.” 

But Jeannot would never listen to the slan. 
derers, and would never look at Laisa, even 
though the door of the little hut was always 
closed against him, and whenever he met Bébée 
on the highway she never seemed to see him 
more than she saw the snow that her sabots 
were treading. 

One night in the midwinter time old Annémie 
died 

Bébée found her in the twilight with her head 
against the garret window, and her left side all 
shrivelled and useless. She had a little sense 
left, and a few fleeting breaths to draw. 

‘‘Look for the brig,” she muttered. ‘‘ You 
will not see the flag at the masthead for the fog 
to-night; but his socks are dry and his pipe 1s 
ready. Keep looking—keep looking—she will be 
in port to-night.” 

But her dead sailor never came into port; 
she went to him. The poor, weakened, faithful 
old bedy of her was laid in the graveyard of 
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the poor, and the ships came and went under 
the empty garret window, and Bebée was all 
albne. 

She had no more any thing to work for, or 
any bond with the lives of others. She could 
live on the roots of her garden and the sale of 
her hen’s eggs, and she could change the turnips 
and carrots that grew an a little strip of her 
ergund for the small quantity of bread that she 
needed. 

So she gave herself up to the books, and 
drew herself more and more within from the 
outer world. She did not know that ethe neigh- 
bours thought very evil of her; she had only 
one idea in her mind—to be more worthy of hin 
against he should return. 

The winter passed away somchow; slic did 
not know how. 

It was a long, cold, white blank of frozen 
silence; that was all. She studied hard, aud 
had got a quaint, strange, deep scattered know- 
ledge out of her old books; her face had lost 
all its roundness and colour, but, instead, the 
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forehead had gained breadth, and the eyes had 
the dim fire of a student’s. 

Every night when she shut her volumes she 
thought,— 

“‘T am a little nearer him. I know a little 
more.” 

Just so every morning, when she bathed her 
hands in the chilly water, she thought to her- 
self, ‘‘I will make my skin as soft as I can for 
him that it may be like the ladies’ he has loved.” 

Love to be perfect must be a religion, as well 
as a passion. Bébée’s was so. Like George 
Herbert’s cerving maiden, she swept no specks 
of dirt away from a floor without doing it to the 
service of her lord. 

Only Bébée’s lord was a king of earth, made 
of earth’s dust and vanities. 

But what did she know of that ? 


CHAPTER XNIY. 


FENITE winter went by, and the snowdrops 
7 «and crocus, and pale hepatica smiled 





at her from the black clods. Every 
other spring time Bébée had run with flcet feet 
under the budding trees down into the city, and 
had sold sweet little wet bunches of violets and 
briar before all the snow was melted from the 
eaves of Broodhuis. 


» 


‘“The winter is gone,” the townspeople 
used to say; ‘“‘look there is Beébée with the 
flowers.” . 

But this year they did not see the little figure 
itself like a rosy crocus standing agninst the 


brown timbers of the Maison de Rai. 
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Bébée had not heart to pluck a single blossom 
of them all. She let them all live, and tended 
them so that the little garden should look its 
best and brightest to him when his hand should 
lift its latch. 

Only he was so long coming—so very long— 
the violets died away, and the first rosebuds came 
in their stead, and still Bébée looked every 
dawn and every nightfall vainly down the empty 
road. 

Nothing kills young creatures like the bitter- 
ness of waiting. 

Pain they will bear, and privation they will 
pass through, fire and water and storm will not 
appal them, nor wrath of heaven and earth, but 
waiting — the long, tedious, sickly, friendless 
days, that drop one by one in their eternal 
sameness into the weary past, these kill slowly 
but surely, as the slow dropping of water frets 
away rock. 

The summer came. 

Nearly a year had gone by. Bébée worked 
early and late. The garden bloomed like one 
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big rose, and the neighbours shook their heads 
to see the flowers blossom and fall without bring 
ing in a single coin. 

She herself spoke less seldom than ever, and 
now when old Jehan, who never had understood 
the evil thoughts of his neighbours, asked her 
what ailed her that she looked so pale and never 
stirred down to the city, now her courage failed 
her, and the tears brimmed over her eyes, and 
she could not call up a brave brief word, to 
answer him. For the time was so long, and she 
was so tired. 

Still she never doubted that her lover would 
eome back: he had said he would come: she 
was as sure that he would come as she was sure 
that God came in the midst of the people when 
the silver bell rang and the Host was borne by 
on high. 

Bébée did not heed much, but she vaguely felt 
the isolation she was left in: as a child too 
young to reasorf feels cold and feels hunger. 

‘‘ No one wants me here now that Annémie is 
gone,” she thought to herself, as the sweet green 
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spring days unfolded themselves one by one like 
the buds of the briar-rose hedges. 

And now and then even the loyal little soul of 
her gave way, and sobbing on her lonely bed in 
the long dark nights, she would cry out against 
him, ‘‘ Oh, why not have left me alone? Iwas so 
happy—so happy!” 

And then she would reproach herself with 
treason to him and ingratitude, and hate herself 
and feel guilty in her own sight to have thus 
sinned against him in thought for one single 
instant. 

For the.e are natures in which the generosity 
of love is so strong that it feels its own just 
pain to be disloyalty ; and Bébée’s was one of 
them. Andif he had killed her she would have 
died hoping only that no moan had escaped her, 
under the blow, that ever could accuse him. 

These natures, utterly innocent by force of self- 
accusation and self-abasement, suffer at once the 
torment of the victim and the criminal. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


SG NE day in the May weather she sat within 






doors with a great book upon her table, 
but no sight for it in her aching eyes, 
Tie starling hopped to and fro on the sunny 
floor; the bees boomed in the porch; the tinkle 
of sheep’s bells came in on the stillness. All was 
peaceful and happy except the little weary, break- 
ing, desolate heart thut beat in her like a caged 
bird's. : 

‘“‘He will come; I am sure he will come,” 
she said to herself ; but she was so tired, 
and it was so long—oh, dear God!—so very 
long. 

A hand tapped at the lattice. The shrill voice 
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eaten 


of Reine, the sabot-maker’s wife, broken with 
anguish, called through the hanging ivy,— 

‘‘ Bébée, you are a wicked one, they say, bvt 
the only one there is at home in the village this 
day. Get you to town for the love of Heaven, 
and send Doctor Max hither, for my pet, my 
flower, my child lies dying, and not a soul near, 
and she black as a coal with choking—go, go, go! 
—and Mary will forgive you your sins. Save the 
little one, dear Bébée, do you hear? and I will 
pray God and speak fair the neighbours for you. 
Go!” 

Bébée rose up, startled by the now unfa- 
miliar sound of a human voice, and looked 
at the breathless mother with eyes of pitying 
wonder. 

‘‘Surely I will go,” she said, gently; ‘ but 
there is no need to bribe me. I have not sinned 
greatly—that I know.” 

Then she went out quickly and ran through 
the lanes and into the city for the sick child, and 
found the wise man, and sent him, and did the 
errand rather in a sort of sorrowful sympathetic 
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instinct than in any reasoning consciousness of 
doing good. 

¢ When she was moving through the once- 
familiar and happy ways as the sun was sctting 
on the golden fronts of the old houses, and the 
ehimes were ringing from the many towers, a 
strange sense of unreality, of non-existence fell 
upon her. . 

Could it be she ?—ghe indeed—who had gone 
there the year before the gladdest thing that the 
earth bore, with no care except to shelter her 
flowers from the wind, and keep the freshest 
Llossoms for the burgomaster’s housewife ? 

She did not think thus to herself; but a 
vague doubt that she could ever have been 
the little gay, laborious, happy Bébée, witb 
troops of friends and endless joys for every day 
that dawned, came over her as she went by the 
black front of the Broodtfuis. 

The strong voice of Lisa, the fruit girl, jarred 
on her as shé passed the stall under its yellow 
awning that was flapping sullenly in the evening 
wind, 
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“‘ Ohhé, little fool,” the mocking voice cried, 
‘‘the rind of the fine pine is full of prickles, and 
stings the lips when the taste is gone ?—to be 
sure—crack common nuts like me, and you are 
never wanting—hazels grow free in every copse. 
Prat, tut! your grand lover lies a-dying ; so the 
students read out of this just now; and you 
such a simpleton as not to get a roll of napoleons 
out of him before he went to rot in Paris. I 
daresay he was poor as sparrows, if one knew tHe 
truth. He was only a painter after all.” 

‘Lisa tossed her as she spoke a torn sheet, in 
which she was wrapping gentians: it was a piece 
of newspaper some three weeks old, and in it 
there was a single line or so waich said that the 
artist Flamen, whose Gretchen was the wonder 
of the Salon of the year, lay sick unto death m 
his rooms in Paris. 

Bébée stood and read; the strong ruddy 
western light upon the type, the taunting laugh- 
ter of the fruit girl on her ear. 

A bitter shriek rang from her that made even 
the cruelty of Lisa’s mirth stop in a sudden terron 
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She stood staring like a thing changed to 
stone down on the one name that to her filled 
all the universe. 

‘* Tii—he is ill—do you hear? ” she echoed pite- 
ously, looking at Lisa; “‘ and you say he is poor?” 

** Poor? for sure! is he not a painter ?” said 
the fruit girl, roughly. She judged by her own 
penniless student-lads; and ‘she was angered 
with herself for feeling sorrow for this little silly 
tifing that she had loved to torture. 

“You have been bad and buse to me; but now 
—I bless you, I love you, I will pray for you,” 
said Bébée, in a swift broken breath, and with a 
look upon her fuce that startled nito pain her 
callous enemy. 

Then without another word, she thrust the 
paper in her bosom, and ran out of the square 
breathless with haste and with a great resolve. 

He was ill—and he was poor! The brave 
little soul of her leapt at once to action. Ile 
was sick, aud far away; and poor, they saide 
All danger and all difficulty faded to nothing 
before the vision of his need. 
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Bébée was only a little foundling who ran about 
in wooden shoes; but she had the “‘ dog’s soul” 
in her—the soul that will follow faithfully though 
to receive a curse, that will defend loyally though 
to meet a blow, and that will die mutely loving 
to the last. 

She went home, how she never knew; and 
without the delay of a moment packed up a 
change of linen, and fed the fowls and took 
the key of the hut down to old Jehan’s cabin. 
The old man was only half-witted by reason 
of his affliction for his dead daughter, 
but he was shrewd enough to understand what 
she wanted of him, and honest enough to do 
it. 

‘‘T am going into the city,” she said to him; 
‘‘and if I am not back to-night, will you feed 
the starling and the hens, and water the flowers 
for me ?”’ ; 

Old Jehan put his head out of his lattice; it 
“was seven in the evening, and he was going to 
bed. 

“What are you after, little one?” he asked; 
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‘* going to show the fine buckles at a students’ 
ball? Nay, fie—that is not like you.” 

_“I am going to—pray,—dear Jehan,” she 
answered, with a sob in her throat and the 
first falsehood she ever had told. ‘Do what 
I ask you—do for your dead daughter’s sake— 
or the birds and the flowers will die of hunger 
and thirst. Take the key and promise me.” 

He took the key and promised. 

“Do not let them see those buckles shine; 
they will rob you,” he added. 

Bébée ran from him fast; every moment that 
was lost was so precious and so terrible. To 
pause a second for fear’s sake never occurred to 
her. She went forth as fearlessly as a young 
swallow, born in northern April days, flies forth 
on instinct to new lands and over unknown scas 
when autumn falls. 

Necessity and action breathed new life into 
her. The hardy and brave peasant ways of her 
were awoke once more. She had been strong to 
wait silently with the young life in her dying out 
drop by drop in the heartsickness of long delay. 
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She was strong now to throw herself into strange 
countries and dim perils and immeasurable 
miseries, on the sole chance that she might be of 
service to him. 

A few human souls here and there can love 
like dogs. Bébée’s was ong. 


CHAPTER XAVI. 








‘g ayy T was dark. The May days are short 
we in the north lands of the Scheldt. 





She had her little winter cloak of frieze 
and her wooden shoes and her little white cap, with’ 
the sunny curls rippling out of it in their pretty 
tebellion. She had her little lanthorn too; and 

ner bundle; and she had put a few fresh eggs in 
“her basket, with some sweet herbs and the palm- 
sheaf that Father Francis had blessed last Easter 
—for who could tell, she thought, how ill he 
might not be, or how poor? 
She hardly gave a look to the hut as she ran 
by its garden gate; all her heart was on in front, 
in the vague far-off country where he lay sick unto 


death. 
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She ran fast through the familiar lanes into 
the city. She was not very sure where Paris 
was, but she had the name clear and firm, and 
she knew that people were always coming and 
going thence and thither, so that she had no fear 
she should not find it. 

She went straight to the big busy bewildering 
place in the Jeopold quarter where the iron 
horses fumed every day and night along the iron 
ways. She had never been there before, but she 
knew it was by that great highway that the traffic 
to Paris was carried on, and she knew that it 
would carry people also as well. 

There were bells clanging, lights flashing, and 
crowds pushing and shouting, as she ran up—a 
little grey figure, with the lantern spark glim- 
mering like any tiny glow-worm astray in a gas- 
lit city. 

“To Paris?” she asked, entreatingly, going 
where she saw others going, to a little grated 
wicket in a wall. 

‘* Twenty-seven ferent 1” they de- 
manded of her. 
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Bébée gave a great cry, and stvod atill, 
trembling and trying not to sob aloud. She 
hed never thought of money; she had forgotten 
that youth and strength and love and willing feet 
and piteous prayers—all went for nothing as this 
world is made. 

A hope flashed on her, and, a glad thought. 
She loosed the silver buckles, and held them 
out. ; 

Would you take these? They are worth 
much more.” 

There was a derisive laughter; some one 
bade her with an oath begone; rough shoulders 
jostled her away. She stretched her arms out 
piteously. 

‘‘Take me—oh, pray take me! I will go with 
the sheep, with the cattle—only, only, take 
me!” 

But in the rush and roar none heeded her; 
some thief snatched the silver buckles from 
her hand, and made off with them and was lost 
in the throng; a great iron beast rushed by her, 
snorting Same and bellowing smoke ; there was a 
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roll like thunder, and all was dark: the night 
express had passed on its way to Paris. 

Bébée stood still, crushed for a moment with 
the noise und the cruelty and the sense of abso- 
lute desolation; she scarcely noticed that the 
buckles had been stolen; she had only one 
thought—to get to Paris. 

‘* Can I never go without money?” she asked 
at the wicket; the man there glanced a mo- 
ment, with a touch of pity, at the little wistful 
face. 

‘The least is twenty francs—surely you must 
know that ?’’ he said, and shut his grating with 
a clang. 

Bébée turned away and went out of the great 
cruel tumultuous place ; her heart ached and her 
brain was giddy, but the sturdy courage of her 
nature rose to need. 

‘* There is no way ut all to go without money 
to Paris, I suppose ?” she asked of an old 
woman whom she knew a little, who sold nuts 
and little pictures of saints and wooden play- 
things under the trees, in the avenue hard by. 
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The old woman shook her head. 

‘¢ Kh ?—no, dear. There is nothing to be done 
amywhere in the world without money. Look, 
I cannot get a litre of nuts to sell unless I pay 
beforehand.” 

‘* Would it be far to walk ?” 

“Par! IToly Jesus! It is right away in the 
heart of France—over two hundred miles, they 
Bay | straight out threugh the forest. Not 
but what my son did walk it once—and he a 
shoemaker, who knows what walking costs 5 
and he is well to do there now—not that he 
ever writes. When they want nothang people 
uever write.” 

** And he walked into Paris?” 

‘Yes, ten years ago. He had nothing but a 
few sous and an ash stick, and he had a fancy to 
try his luck there. And after all our feet were 
given us to travel with. If fou go there and you 
see him, tell him to send me sumething—TI am 
tired of selling ruts.” 

Bébée said nothing, but went on her road; since 
there was po othar way but to walk she would 
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take that way ; the distance and the hardship did 
not appal two little feet that were used to 
traverse so many miles of sun-baked summer 
dust and of frozen winter mud unblenchingly 
year after year. 

The time it would take made her heart sink 
indeed. He was ill. God knew what might 
happen. But neither the length of leagues nor 
the fatigue of body daunted her. She only saw 
his eyes dim with pain and his lips burned with 
fever. 

She would walk twenty miles a day, and 
then, perhaps, she might get lifts here and 
there on hay waggons or in pedlars’ carts; 
people had always used to be kind to her. 
Anyhow she counted she might reach Paris 
well in fifteen days. 

She sat under a shrine in a bye street a 
moment, and counted the copper pieces she 
had on her; they were few, and the poor pretty 
buckles that she might have sold to get 
money, were stolen. 

She had some twenty sous and a dozen eggs; 
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she thought she might live on that; she had 
wanted to take the eggs to him, but after all, 
te keep life in her until she could reach Paris 
was the one great thing. 

«* What a blessing it is to have been born poor; 
and to have lived hardly—one wants so little!” 
she thought to herself. ; 

Then she put up the sous in the lnen bosom 
of her gown, and trimmed her little lantern and 
knelt down in the quict darkness and prayed a 
moment, with the hot agonised tears rolling dowy 
her face, and then rose and stepped out bravely 
in the cool of the night, on the great south-west 
road towards Paris. 

The thought never once crossed her to turn 
back, and go again into the shelter of her own 
little hut among the flowers. He was sick 
there, dying, for anything she knew—thav was 
the only thing she remembered. 

It was a clear, starlit night, and everywhere 
the fragrance Jf the spring was borne in from 
the wide green plains, and the streams where 
the rushes were blowing. 
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She walked ten miles easily, the beautifu 
grey shadow all about her. She had never been 
so far from home in all her life, except to thai 
one Kermesse at Mechlin. But she was not 
afraid. 

With the movement, and the air, and the sense 
that she was going to him, which made her happy 
even in her misery, something of the old, sweet, 
lost fancies came to her. 

She smiled at the stars through her tears, and 
as the poplars swayed and murmured in the wind, 
they looked to her like the wings and the swords 
of a host of ungels. 

Her way lay out through the forest, and in 
that sweet green woodland, she was not afraid 
-—no more afraid than the fawns were. 

At Boitsfort she shrank a little, indeed. 
Here there were the open-air restaurants, and 
the café gardens all’ alight for the pleasure- 
seekers from the city; here there were music 
and laughter, and horses with brass bells, and 
bright colours on high i. the wooden balconies, 
and beiow among the blossoming hawthorn 
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hedges. She had to go through it all, and she 
shuddered a little as she ran, thinking of that 
ene priceless, deathless, forest day when he had 
kissed her first. 

But the pleasure people were all busied with’ 
their mirth and mischief, and took no notice of 
the little grey figure in the-starry night. She 
went on along the grassy roads, under the high 
arching trees, with the, hoot of the owls and the 
cry of the rabbits on the stillness. 

At Groenendael, in the heart of the foregt, 
midnight was striking as she entered the village. 
Everyone was asleep. The lights were all out. 
The old ruined priory frowned dark under the 
clouds. 

She shivered a little again, and began to feel 
chill and tired, yet did not dare to knock at 
any one of the closed house-doors—she had no 
money. ~ 2 

So she walked on her first ten unknown miles, « 
meeting a few ‘people only, and being altogether 
unmolested—a small grey figure, trotting 1 two 
little wooden shoes. 
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They thought her a peasant going to a fair or 
mn lace mill, and no one did her more harm than 
to wish her good-night in rough Flemish. ; 

When the dawn began to whiten above the 

‘plains of the east, she saw an empty cowshed 
filled with hay; she was a little tired, and lay 
down and rested an hour or two, as a young 
lamb might have lain on the dried clover, for she 
knew that she must keep her strength and 
husband her puwer, or never reach across the 
dreary length of the foreign land to Paris. 

But by full sunrise she was on her way again, 
bathing her:face in a brook and buying a sou’s 
worth of bread and flet milk at the first cottage 
that she passed in bright, leaf-bowered 
Hfoeylaert. 

The forest was still all around her, with its 
exquisite life of bough and blsssom, and murmur 
of insect and of bird.’ She told her beads, pray- 

. ing as she went, and was almost happy. 

God would not let him die. ‘Oh no, not till 
she had kissed him once more, and could die 
with him. 
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The hares ran across the path, and the blue 
butterflies flew above head. There was purple 
gloom of pinewood, and sparkling verdure of 
aspen and elm. ‘There were distant church 
carillons ringing, and straight golden shafts of 
sunshine streaming. 

She was quite sure God would not let him 
die. ; 

She hoped that he might be very poor. At 
fimes he had talked ‘a8 if he were, and then 
she might be of so much use. She knew how 
to deal with fever and suffering. She had sut 
up many a night with the cluldren of the village. 
The grey sisters had taught her many of their 
ways of battling with disease; and she could 
make fresh cool drinks, and she could brew 
yeautiful remedies from simple herbs. There 
was so much that she night do; her fancy played 
with it almost happily. And then, only to touch 
his liand, only to hear his voice ; her heart rose, 
at the though}, as a lark to its morning song. 

At Rixensart, buried in its greenery, as she 
went through it in morning light, some peasants 
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greeted her cheerily, and called to her to rest in 
a house-porch, and gave her honey and bread. 
She could not eat much; her tongue was parched 
and her throat was dry, but the kindness was 
‘precious to her, and she went on her road the 
stronger for it. 

‘It is a long way to walk to Paris,” said the 
woman, with some curious wonder. Bébée 
smiled, though her eyes grew wet. 

‘She has the look of the little Gesu,” said 
the Rixensart people, and they watched her away 
wich a vague timid pity. 

So she went on through Ottignies and La 
Roche, to Villers, and left the great woods and 
_ the city chimes behind her, and came through the 
green abbey valleys through Tilly and Ligny, and 
Fleurus, and so into the coal and iron fields that 
lie round Charleroi. 

Here her heart grew. sick, and her courage sank 
under the noise and the haste, before the black- 
‘ness and the hideousness. She had never seen 
anything like it. She thought it was hell, with 
the naked, swearing, fighting people, and the 
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red fires leaping night and day. Nevertheless, 

if hell it were, since it lay betwixt her and him, 

she found force to brave and cross it. 
° The miners and glass-blowers and nail-makers, 
rough and fierce and hard, frightened her. The 
women did not look like women, and the children 
ran and yelled at her, and set their dogs upon 
her. The soil was thick with dust like soot, and 
the trees were seared and brown. There was no 
peace in the place, and no loveliness. Eighty 
thousand folks toiled together in the hope- 
less Tophet, and swarmed, and struggled, and 
laboured, and multiplied, in joyless and endless 
wrestling against hunger and deaths 

She got through it somehow, hiding often from 
the ferocious youngsters, and going sleepless* 
rather than lie in those dens of filth; but 
she seemed so many, many years older when 
Charleroi lay at last belind her—so many, many 
years older than when she had sat and spun in 
the garden at home. ° 
When she was once in the valley of the Sambre 

she was more herself again, only she felt weaker 
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than she had ever done, because she only dared 
to spend one of her sous each day, and one sot 
got so little food. 

In the woods and fields about Alne she beger: 
to breathe again, like a bird loosed to the air 
” after being shut in a wooden trap. Green corn, 
green boughs, green turf, mellow chimes of church 
bells, humming of golden bees, cradle songs of 
women spinning, homely odours of little herb 
gardens and of orchard trtes under cottage walls 
—these had been around her all her life; she 
only breathed freely amongst them. 

She often felt tired, and her wooden shoes 
were wearing so thin that the hot dust of the 
road at noonday burnt her feet through them. 
Sometimes, too, she felt a curious brief faintness 
such as she had never known, for the lack of food 
and the long fatigue began to tell even on her 
hardy little body. But she went on bravely, 
rarely doing less than her twenty miles a day, 
‘and sometimes more, walking often in the night 
to save time, and lying down in cowsheds or 
under haystacks in the noontide. 
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For the most part people were kind to her; 
they saw she was so very young and so poor. 

Women would give her leave to bathe hersc!? 
in their bed-chambers, and children would ask 
her to wait on the village bench under the 
chestnut tree, while they brought her their pet 
lamb or their tumbler pigeons to look at, but, 
for the most part—unless she was very, very 
tired—she would not wait. It took her so long, 
aitd who could tell how it fared with him in Paris ? 

Into the little churches, scattered over the 
wide countries between Charleroi and Erque- 
linnes, she would turn aside, indeed; but, then, 
that was only to say a prayer for him; that was 
not loss to him, but gain. 

So she walked on until she reached the frontier 
of France. She began to get a little giddy; she 
began to see the blue sky and the green leva! 
always swirling round her as if some one were 
spinning them to frighten her? but still she would 
not be afraid; she went on, and on, and on, till . 
she set her last step on the soil of Flanders. 

Here a new strange, terrible, incomprehensible 
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obstacle opposed her: she had no papers; they 
thrust her back and spoke to her as if she were 
acriminal. She could not understand what they 
could mean. She had never heard of these laws 
and rules. She vaguely comprehended that she 
must not enter France, and stunned and heart- 
broken she dropped down under a tree, and for 
the first time sobbed as if her very life would 
weep itself away. 

She could see nothing, understand nothing. 
There were the same road, the same hedges, the 
same fields, the same white cottages, and peasants 
in blue shirts and dunhued oxen in the waggons. 
She saw no mark, no difference, ere they told 
her where she stood was Belgium, and where 
they stood was France, and that she must not 
pass from one into the other. 

The men took no notice of her. They went 
back into their guardhouse, and smoked and 
drank. A cat suhned herself under a scarlet 
bean. The white clouds sailed on before a 
southerly sky. She might die here—he there— 
and nothing seemed to care. 
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After a while an old hawker came up; he was 
travelling with wooden clocks from the Black 
Forest. He stopped and looked at her, and 
asked her what she ailed. 

She knelt down at his feet in the dust. 

‘* Oh, help me!” she cried to him. ‘“ Oh, 
pray, help me! I have walked all the way from 
Brussels—that is my country, and now they will 
not let me pass that house where the soldiers are. 
Tfey say I have no papers. What papers should 
Ihave? Ido not know. When one has done 
no harm, and does not owe a sou anywhere, and 
nas walked all the way—Is it money that they 
want? J have none; and they stofe my silver 
clasps in Brussels; and if I do not get to Paris 
I must die—die without seeing him again—ever 
again, dear God!” 

She dropped her head upon the dust and 
crouched and sobbed there, her courage broken 
by this new barrier that she had never dreamed 
would come between herself and Paris. 

The old hawker looked at her thoughtfully. 
He had seen much of men and women, and 
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knew truth from counterfeit, and he was moved 
vy the child’s agony. 

He stooped and whispered in her ear. | 

‘Get up quick, and I will pass you. It is 
against the law, and I may go to prison for it. 
Never mind; one must risk something in this 
world, or else be acur. My daughter has stayed 
behind in Marbais sweethearting; her name is 
on my passport, and her age and face will do for 
yours. Get up and follow me close, and I will’get 
you through. Poor little soul, whatever your woe 
ts it is real enough, and you are such a young and 
pretty thing. Get up, the guards are in their 
house, they have not seen; follow me, and you 
must not speak a word; they must take you for 
a German, dumb as wood.” 

She got up and obeyed him, not comprehend- 
ing, but only vaguely seeing that he was friendly 
to her, and would pass her over into France. 

The old man made a little comedy at the barrier, 
and scolded her as though she were his daughter 
for losing her way as she came to meet him, and 
then crying like a baby. 
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The guards looked at her carelessly, joked 
the hawker on her pretty face, looked the papers 
over, and let her through, believing her the child 
of the clock-maker of the Hartz. Some Les are 
blessed as truth. 

**I have done wrong in the law, but not before 
God, I think, little one,”’ said the pedlar. ‘‘ Nay 
—do not thank me, or go on like that; we are 
in sight of the Customs men still, and if they 
suspected, it would be the four walls of a cell only 
that you andI should see to-night. And now tell 
me your story, poor maiden—why are you on fuot® 
through a strange country ?” 

But Bébee would not tell him her story ; she 
was confused and dazed still. She did not know 
rightly what had happened to her; but she could 
not talk of herself, nor of why she travelled thus 
to Paris. 

The old hawker got crpss at her silence, 
and called ber an unthankful’jade, and wished 
that he had left, her to her fate, and parted com- 
pany with her at two cross-roads, saying his path 
did not lie with hers; and then when he had done 
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that, was sorry, and being a tender-hearted soul, 
hobbled back, and would fain press a five-franc 
pieee on her; and Bébée, refusing it all the while, 
kissed his old brown hands and blessed him, and 
broke away from him, and so went on again soli- 
tary towards St. Quentin. 

The country was very flat and poor, and yet 

the plains had a likeness in them to her own wide 
Brabant downs, where the tall green wheat was 
blowing and the barges dropping down the slug- 
gish streams. 
° She was very footsore; very weary; very 
hungry so often; but she was in France—in his 
country ;—and her spirit rose with the sense of 
that nearness to him. 

After all God was so good to her; there 
were fine bright days and nights; a few showers 
had fallen, but merely passing ones; the air 
was so cool and so, balmy that it served her 
almost as food; and she seldom found people so 
‘ unkind that they refused for her gingle little sou 
to give her a crust of bread and let her lie in an 


outhouse. 
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After all God was very good; and by the 
sixteenth or seventeenth day she would be in 
tRe city of Paris. 

She was a little lightheaded at times from in- 
sufficient nourishment; especially after waking 
from strange dreams in unfamiliar places ; some- 
times the soil felt tremulous under her, and the 
sky spun round; but she struggled against the 
feeling, and kept a brave heart, and tried to be 
afraid of nothing. 

Sometimes at night she thought she saw old 
Annémie. ‘‘ But what if I do?” she said to 
herself; ‘‘ Annémie never will hurt mt.’ 

And now, as she grew nearer her goal, her 
natural buoyancy of spirit returned as it had 
never done to her since the evening that he had 
kissed and left her. As her body grew lighter 
and more exhausted, her fancy grew keener and 
more dominant. All things'of the earth and air 
spoke to her as she went along as they had used 
to do. All thaf she had learned from the books 
in the long cold months came to her clear and 
wonderful. She was not so very ignoraut now—~ 
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ignorant, indeed, beside him—but still knowing 
something that would make her able to read to 
him if he liked it, and to understand if he talked 
of grave things. 

She had no fixed thought of what she would 
be to him when she reached him. 

She fancied she would wait on him, and 
tend him, and make him well, and be caressed 
by him, and get all gracious pretty things of 
leaf and blossom about him, and kneel at his 
feet, and be quite happy if he only touched her 
now and then with his lips ;—her thoughts went 
no farther than that ;—her love for him was of 
that intensity and absorption in which nothing 
but itself 1s remembered. 

When a creature loves much, even when it 1s 
as little and as simple a soul as Bébée, the 
world and all its people and all its laws and 
ways are as nought. ,'They cease to exist; they 
are as though they had never been, 

Whoever recollects an outside world may play 
with passion, or may idle with sentiment, but 
does not love. 
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She did not hear what the villagers said to her. 
She did not see the streets of the towns as she 
passed them. She kept herself clean always, and 
broke fast now and then by sheer instinct of 
habit, nothing more. She had no perception 
what she did, except of walking—walking— 
walking always, and seeing the white road go by 
like pale ribbons unrolled. ; 

She got a dreamy, intense, sleepless light in 
hér blue eyes that frightened some of those she 
passed. They thought she had been fever 
stricken, and was not in her senses. e 

So she went across the dreary lowlands, wearing 
out her little sabots, but not wearing out her 
patience and her courage. 

She was very dusty and jaded. Her woollen 
skirt was stained with weather and torn with 
briars. But she had managed always to wash 
her cap white in brook-water, and she had 
managed always to keep her pretty bright curls 
soft and silken—for he had liked them so 
much, and he would soon draw them through 


his heni again. So» she told herself a thousand 
x 
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times to give her strength when the mist would 
come over her sight, and the earth would seem 
to tremble as she went. On the fifteenth day 
from the night when she had left her hut by the 
,swans’ water, Bébée saw Paris. 

Shining away in the sun; white and gold; 
amongst woods and gardens she saw Paris. 

She was so tired—oh, so tired—but she could 
not rest now. There were bells ringing always 
in her ears, and a heavy pain always in her 
head. But what of that?—she was so near 
tothim. 

‘Are you ill, you little thing?” a woman 
asked her who was gathering early cherries in 
the outskirts of the great city. 

Bébée looked at her and smiled: ‘I do not 
know—I am happy.” 

And she went onward. 

It was evening. The sun had set. She had 
not eaten for twenty-four hours. But she could 
not pause for anything now. She crossed the 
gleaming river, and she heard the cathedral 
chimes. Paris in all its glory was about her, but 
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she took no more note of it than a pigeon that 
flies through it intent on reaching home. 

No one looked at or stopped her; a little dusty 
peasant with a bundle on astick over her shoulder. 

The click clack of her wooden shoes on the, 
hot pavements made none look up; little rustics 
came up every day hke this to make their fortunes 
in Paris. Some grew into golden painted silken 
flowers, the convolvull of their brief summer 
days; and some drifted into the Seine water, 
rusted, wind-tossed, fullen leaves, that were 
wanted of no man. Anyhow it was so common 
to see them, pretty but homely things, with their 
noisy shoes and their little all in a bundle, that 
no one even looked once at Bébée. 

She was not bewildered. As she had gone 
through her own city, only thinking of the roseg 
in her basket, and of old Annémie in her garret, 
so she went through Paris, only thinking of him 
for whose sake she had come’ thither. 

Now that she was really in his home she was 
happy; happy though her head ached with that 


dull odd pain, and all the sunny glare wert 
x 3 
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round and round like a great gilded humming: 
top, such as the babies clapped their hands at 
at Kermesse. . 

She was happy; she felt sure now that God 
.would not let him die till she got tohim. She was 
quite glad that he had left her all that long, 
terrible winter, for she had learned so much and 
was 80 much more fitted to be with him. 

Weary as she was, and strange as the pain in her 
head made her feel, she was happy, very happy; 
a warm flush came on her little pale cheeks as she 
théught how soon he would kiss them, her whole 
body thrilled with the old sweet nameless joy that 
she had sickened for in vain so long. 

Though she saw no thing else that was around 
her, she saw some little knots of moss roses that a 
pirl was selling on the quay, as she used to sell 
them in front of the Maison du Roi. She had 
only two sous left, but she stopped and bought 
two little rosebuds to take to him. He had used 
to care for them so much in the suramer in Bra- 
bant. 

The girl who sold them told her the way te 
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the street he lived in; it was not very far off the 
quay. She seemed to float on air, to have wings 
dike the swallows, to hear beautiful music ah 
around. She felt for her beads, and said aves of 
praise. God was so good. 

It was quite night when she reached the 
street, and sought the number of his house. 
She spoke his name softly, and trembling very 
much with joy, not with any fear, but it seemed 
to her too sacred a thing ever to utter aloud. 

An old man looked out of a den by the door, 
and told her to go straight up the stairs to the 
third floor, and then turn to the right. The old 
man chuckled as he glanced after her, and listened 
to the wooden shoes pattering wearily up the 
broad stone steps. 

Bébée climbed them—ten, twenty, thirty, 
forty. ‘‘H[e must be very poor!” she thought, “to 
live so high,” and yet the place was wide and 
handsome, and had a look of riches. Her heart 
beat so fast, she felt suffocated; her limbs shook, 
her eyes had a red blood-like mist floating before 
them; but she thanked God each step she 
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climbed—a moment, and she would look upon 
the only face she loved. 

** He will be glad ;—oh, I am sure he will be 
glad!” she said to herself, as a fear that had 
never before come near her touched her for a 
moment—if he should not care ? 

But even then, what did it matter? Since he 
was ill she should be there to watch him night 
and day, and when he ,was well again, if he 
should wish her to go away—one could always 
die. 

"¢¢ But he will be glad—oh, I know he will be 
glad,” she said to the rose-buds that she carried 
to him. ‘ And if God will only let me save his 
life, what else do I want more ?”’ 

His name was written on a door before her. 
The handle of a bell hung down, she pulled it 
timidly. The door unclosed, she saw no one, 
and weut through.’ There were low lghts 
burning. There were heavy scents that were 
strange to her. ‘There was a fantastic gloom 
from old armour, and old weapons, and old pic- 
tures in the dull rich chambers. The sound 
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of her wooden shoes was lost in the softness 
and thickness of the carpets. 

It was not the home of a poor man. A great 
verror froze her heart ;—if she were not wanted 
‘ere ? 4 

She went quickly through three rooms, seeing 
no one, and at the end of the third there were 
folding doors. . 

‘It is I—Bébee,” she said softly, as she 
pushed them gently apart ; and she held out the 
two moss rosebuds. 

Then the words died on her lips, and a great 
norror froze her, still and silent, there. 

She saw the dusky room as in a dream. 
She saw him stretched on the bed, leaning on 
his elbow, laughing, and playing cards upon 
the lace coverlet. She saw women with loose 
shining hair and bare linbs, and rubies and 
diamonds glimmering red and white. She saw 
men lying about upon the couch, throwing dice 
and drinking and laughing one with another. : 

Beyond all she saw against the pillows of his bed 
a beautiful brown wicked-looking thing like some 
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velvet snake who leaned over him as he threw 
down the painted cards upon the lace, and who 
had cast about his throat her curved bare arm. 
with the great coils of dead gold all a-glitter 
pn it. 

And above it all there were odours of wines 
and flowers, clouds of smoke, shouts of laughter, 
music of shrill gay voices. 

She stood like a frozen creature and saw—the 
rose-buds in her hand. Then with a great 
piercing cry she let the little roses fall, and 
turned and fled. At the sound he looked up and 
saw her, and shook his beautiful brown harlot off 
him with an oath. 

But Bébée flew down through the empty 
chambers and the long stairway as a hare flies 
from the hounds; her tired feet never paused, 
her aching limbs never slackened; she ran on 
and on, and on, into the lighted streets, into the 
fresh night air; on, and on, and on, straight to 
the river. : 

From its brink some man’s strength caught 
and held her. She struggled with it. 
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‘* Let me die, let me die!” she shrieked to him 
and strained from him to get at the cool grey 
sijent water that waited for her there. 

Then she lost all consciousness, and saw the 
stars no more. 

When she came back to any sense of life, the 
stars were shining still, and the face of Jeannot 
was bending over her, wet with tears. 

He had followed her to Paris when they had 
missed her first, and had come straight by train 
to the city, making sure it was thither she had 
come, aud there had sought her many days3 
watching for her by the house of Flamen. 

She shuddered away from him as he held her, 
and looked at him with blank tearless eyes. 

“Do not touch me—take me home.” 

That was all she ever said to him. She nevey 
asked him or told him anything. She never 
noticed that it was strange that he should have 
been here upon the river bank. ° He let her be, and 
took her silently in the cool night back by the 
fron ways to Brabant. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


waggon, with the dark lands rushing 
by her. She never spoke at all. She 
had a look that frightened him upon her face. 
When he tried to touch her hand, she shivered 
away from him. 





The charcoal - burner, hardy and _ strong 
amongst forest-reared men, cowered like a 
child in a corner, ard covered his eyes and wept. 

So the night wore away. 

She had no perception of: anything that 
happened to her until she was led through her 
own little garden in the early day, and her 
atarling cried to her ‘‘ Bonjour, Bonjour !’’ Even 
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then she only looked about her in a bewildered 
way, and never spoke. 
°* Were the sixteen days a dream ? 

She did not know. 

The women whom Jeannot summoned, his * 
mother and sisters, and Mére Krebs, and one or 
two others, weeping for whatc+ad been the hard- 
ness of their hearts against her, undressed her. 
apd laid her down on jer little bed, and opened 
the shutters to the radiance of the sun. 

She let them do as they liked, only she seemed 
neither to hear nor see, and she never spoke. ; 

All that Jeannot could tell was thathe had found 
her in Paris, and had saved her from the river. 

The women were sorrowful, and reproached 
themselves. Perhaps she had done wrong, but 
they had been harsh, and she was so young. 

The two little sabots with the holes worn 
through the soles touched them ; and they blamed 
themselves for having shut their hearts and thein 
doors against her as they saw the fixed blue eyes, 
without any light in them, and the pretty mouth 
closed close against either sob or smile. 

After all she was Rébée—the little bricht blithe 
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thing that had danced with their children, and 
sung to their singing, and brought them always 
the first roses of the year. If she had been led 
astray, they should have been gentler with her. 

So they told themselves and each other. 

What had she seen in that terrible Paris to 
change her like this ?—they could not tell. She 
never spoke. ‘ 

The cock crowed gaily to the sun. The lamh 
bleated in the meadow. The bees boomed 
amongst the pear-tree blossoms. The grey 
lavender blew in the open house-door. The 
green leaves.threw shifting shadows on the floor. 

All things were just the same as they had been 
the year before, when she had woke to the joy of 
being a girl of sixteen. 

But Bébée now lay quite still and silent on 
her little bed; as quiet as the waxen Gest that 
they laid in the manger at the Nativity. 

‘‘If she would only speak!” the women and 
the children wailed, weeping sorely. 

But she never spoke; nor did she seem te 
know any one of them. Not even the starling, 
as he flew on her pillow and called her. 


4 
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**Give her rest,” they all said; and one by 
one moved away, being poor folk and hard-working, 
apd unable to lose a whole day. 

Mére Krebs stayed with her, and Jeannot sat 
in the porch where her little spinning wheel 
stood, and rocked himself to and fro; in vain 
agony, powcrless. 

He had done all he could, and it was of no 
avail. 

Then people who had loved her, hearing, came 
up the green lanes from the city—the cobbler and 
the tinman, and the old woman who sold saints 
pictures by the Broodhuis. The Varnhart children 
hung about the garden wicket, fnghtened and 
sobbing. Old Jéhan beat his knees with his 
hands, and said only, over and over again, 
‘*Another dead—another dead!—the red mill 
and I see them all dead.” 

The long golden day drifted away, and the 
swans swayed to and fro, and the willows grew 
silver in the surshine. 

Bébée, only, lay quite still and never spoke. 
The starling sat above her head; his wings 
drooped, and he was silent too. 
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Towards sunset Bébée raised herself and 
called aloud: they ran to her. 

“* Get me a rosebud—one with the moss round 
it,”’ she said to them. 

They went out into the garden, and brought 
her one wet with dew. 

She kissed it, and laid it inw.. of her little 
wooden shoes that stood upon the bed. 

‘‘Send them to him,” she said wearily; “tell 
him I walked all the way.” | 

Then her head drooped ; then momentary con- 
sciousness died out: the old dull, lifeless look 
crept over her face again like the shadow of death. 

The starling spread his broad black wings 
above her head. She lay quite still once more. 
The women left the rosebud in the wooden 
shoes, not knowing what she meant. 

Night fell. Mére Krebs watched beside her. 
Jeannot went down to the old church to beseech 
heaven with all his simple, ignorant, tortured 
‘soul. The villagers hovered about, talking in 
low sad voices, and wondering, and dropping ne 
by one into their homes. They were sorry, very 
sorry; hut what could they do ? 
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It was quite night. The lights were put out 
in the lane. Jeannot, with Father Francis, 
prayed before the shrine of the Seven Sorrows. 
Mére Krebs slumbered in her rush-bottomed 
ehair; she was old and worked hard. The star- 
ling was awake. 

Bébée rose in her bed, and looked around, as 
she had done when she had asked for the moss 
rosebud. : 

& sense of unutterable universal pain ached 
over all her body. 

She did not see her little home, its four white 
walls, its luttice shining in the moon, its wooden 
bowls and plates, its oaken shelf and presses, its 
plain familar things that once had been so dear: 
—she did not see them ;—she only saw the brown 
woman with her arm about his throat. 

She sat up in her bed and slipped her feet 
on to the ground; the pretty little rosy feet that 
he had used to want to ‘clothe in silken 
stockings. ° 

Poor little feet! she felt a curious compas- 
sion for them ;—they had served her so well, and 


they were so tired. 
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She sat up a moment with that curious 
dull agony, aching everywhere in body and in 
brain. She kissed the rosebud once more, 
and laid it gently down in the wooden shoe. 
She did not see anything that was around 
her. She felt a great dulness that closed 
in on her; a great weight that was like iron 
on her head. 

She thought she was in the strange, noisy, 
cruel city, with the river close to her, and all her 
dead dreams drifting down it like murdered 
children, whilst that woman kissed him. 

She slipped her feet on to the floor, and rose 
and stood upright. There was a door open to 
the moonlight—the door where she had sat 
spinning and singing in a thousand happy days; 
the lavender blew; the tall, unbudded green 
lilies swayed in the wind; she looked at them, 
and knew none of them. 

The night air drifted through her linen dress, 
"and played on her bare arms, and Jifted the curls 
of her hair; the same air that had played with 
her so many times out of mind when she had 
been a little tottering thing that measured its 
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mo sense of where she was. 


All she saw was the woman who kissed him. 

“There was the water beyond; the kindly 
calm water, all green with the moss and the 
nests of the ouzels and the boughs of the 
hazels and willows, where the swans were asleep 
in the reeds, and the broad lIflies spread wide 
and cool . 

Rut she did not see any memory init. She 
thought it was the cruel grey river in the 
strange white city; and she cried to it; and 
went out into the old familiar ways, and knew 
none of them; and ran feebly yet fleetly through 
the bushes and flowers, looking up once at the 
stars with a helpless broken blind look, like 4 
thing that is dying. 

‘¢He does not want me!” she said to them. 
*He does not want me !—other women kiss him 
there !” ei 

Then with a low fluttering sound like a bird's 
when its wings are shot, and yet it tries to rise, 
she hovered a moment over the water, and 
stretched her armsout to it... 
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** He does not want me!” she murmured; “he 
does not want me—and I am so tired. Dear God!” 

Then she crept down, as a weary child creeps 
to its mother, and threw herself forward, and let 
the green dark waters take her where they had 
found her amidst the lilies, a little laughing 
yearling thing. 

There she soon lay, quite quiet, with her 
face turned to the stars, and the starling poised 
above to watch her as she slept. : 

She had been only Bébée—the ways of God 
and man had been too hard for her. 


When the messengers of Flamen came that day, 
they took him back a dead moss-rose and a pair 
of little wooden shoes worn through with walking. 

‘‘One creature loved me once,” he says to 
women who wonder why the wooden shoes are 
there. 
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Im a Steamer r. <ayith 2 Illusts, 

From Whose Bourne, &, With 47 
JUustiations by HAL HURST and others. 

Revenge! With 12 Illustrations by 
LANCELOT SPEED and others, 

A Woman ncervense 

& Prince of Good Fellows. 
15 Ulustrations by E. J. SULLIVAN. 

Crown eee ns of 3 john s 
uigtions - ohn Steele. 
nohanging E 


Allied Species, A Syn oy Titus of. By 





With 


The S 
The 









ee 
P. O'Connor, M.P, Crown 8vo, clot 


BECHSTEIN(LUDWIG), and the 


Brothers GRIMM.—<As Pre as 
Seven, and other Stories 98 
Illustrations by RICHTER. Square Svo, 
cloth, 6s. 6d. : pilt edaes 7+ 6a. 


BEDE (CUTH BERT).—Mr. \ vor 


dant Green. With 65 


Post 8vo, rs. net. 


BENNETT arta darned Novels 


by. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s, 
Leonora | A Great 
Teresa of Watling Street. 

INustratidus by FRANK GILLETT, 
Tales of the Five Towns. 
Bacred and Profane Love. 
Hugo. _| The City of Pleagure. 

Crown 8. rth, 35, Gd, each, , 

Anna of agin “ive Towns: 
The Gates.of Wrath, a? 


ith | 





The Ghost. 

The Grand Bab ion. Rapp ome ing 
Svo, cloth, ae od B ULAR *EANTION, 
medium 8yo, 6d : 


BENNETT (Ww. C-)5 Senet for 


Sailors. Post Svo, cloth, 


“Mi SR MARTIN'S! LANE, LONDON, WE. * 





ae oih fei Kano ene 


mene yes 


oare 
BESANT (Sir s ALTER), 


Novels « Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 0/ 
éach ; t Bvo, illustrated boarda, 2¢ 
each; cloth li as. 6d. each. 


an ditions of Men. 
With 12 Mustrations by FRED. BARNARD 
e Captain's Room, &c. 
AU in a Garden Fair. With 6 Ius- 
trations by HARRY FURNIss, 
Forster. With Frontispiece. 
Unole and other Storiea, 
Children © Gibeon bs 
World Went Very Well Then. 
Fhe: 12 Wlastrations by A, FORESTIER, 


#H alas. 
The ey ot at. Paul's. 
For and Freedom. With 
vllcat meet x et FOoRFSULK and F. Wanpy, 
er Mine, o With 9 Ilus- 

bg rh by A. Foresti 

ae casac With Frontispiece 
or Lyonesse. With 12 Ilus- 

ate bv F, BARNARD, 
St. Katherine's by the Tower. 
Prodi 12 Iiustrations bv C. GREEN. 


epD 
ith x2 illustrations by W. BH, Hypg. 
se Orders, &c. With Frootis 
alt of Man. 
The Master Craftsman. 
The City of of Refuge. 
Crown 8v0, ae 6d. each. 


Fre Ghenge elin 
aha Fourth Gent 





eration. 
The Sonne Girl. With 6 8 Illustrations} * | 


he Alabaster Box. 

e A 

The Lady of Lynn. beckleote 13 HWustra- 
tions by G. Deaain-HauMNo 

With r2  iitastrations 


Lanon TYpz, DITIONa, pott 
8vo, cloth, ie tap, 34, | 22 het each ; feather, 
Ut edges, 3s. 0 


SEER Ee ieren Cenaitions of Men. 


ni RICF, Ns Novels, hy. Eee Foraas Bune BESANT (Sir Walter)—contixued. 


rs and Gond: met ten. 


a 
napiain of the Fleet 


The Orange otike ef Thelen. 

For Faith and Freedem. 

Ghilaren of Gibeon. 

Derothy Forster. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 73. Gd, ench, 
Lendon. With 32 ogo ial 
Westminster. With Etching by F. & 

WALKER, and 130 Iustrations, 

South London. With Etching by F. & 
WALBER, and 1:8 Illustrations. 

East London, With Etching by F. 8, 
WALEER, and 56 Illustration ng by Par 
MAY, L. RAVEN stl ae ENNKLL, 

Jerusalem. BESANT and 
ELH Pat MER With Map and 12 Tilwusts, 

Crown vo, buckram, Os. on 
As Wo Are and As We May Be. 
EBasays and Historie attes. 

The HKulogy of Richard atearen: 


Crown Byu, cioth, rr “Od. each 
pitty Years Vith 144 Luste, 
rd de Co ington With a Portrait. 
sic iohard Ww 


The Charm, ae ope SErawing-toora® 
Plays, With. 59 fiissteations by CuRts 
HAMMOND &c, 


Art of Flation, Fcap. Svo, cloth, rz, nat. 


BEWICK (THOMAS) and His 


Pupils. AUSTIN DOBSON, bdr dag 
Iivatrations. Square 8vo, cloth, 32. 


BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA: A 


series of the Classica of the Romance’ 
(French, Itallan, Sparish, and Portu- 
guene) Languaien : the Original Aba 
es ete and gag ig ax 
the original language. mall &ve, 

net wer vol: ein jod, net per vol, 

1, Mollére: Le Misanthrope. 

2. Molisre: Les Femmes savantes,® 
3. Corneilie: Le Cid. 

4 Descartes: Discourses de ia mé- 


5-6, Dante: Divina Commedia f,3: 


Inferno. 

7. Boccaasio: Decameron * Prima 
piergata, 

&. Calderon: La vida es 


9. Restif de la Bretcnn : Lan 


2000, 
10, Camoes: Os Lusiadas: Canto 1, 31. 
it, Racine: * Athalle. 

22-15. Petrarea.: Rerum wuigarinm 

fraginenta. 

16-17, Dante: Divina Commedia 1L,: 


orlo, 
18-2, miniiers Mon oncle Benj 
23-22, Doreen : Decameron: 


23-24. Beaumavonats: ly Barbies de 
a5. Camas Os Lusinaae: ‘Onate If, . 


‘4° CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 
















BIBLIOTHECA ROMANICA—/BODKIN (Mc.D., K.C.), Books by. 
- ' (continwed). ‘Dora Myrl, the Lady - we. 
26-28. Alfred de Musset: Comédles et Cr. 8vo, cl, 3s. 6d.; picture cl., flat back, 22, 

« . Proverbes: La Nuit vénitienne; 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 
Shillel and Shamrock. 
Patsey the Omadaun. 


BOURGET (PAUL).—A Living 
Lie. Translated by JoHN De VILLIERS, 
Crown 8Svo, cloth, as. 6d, 


BOYD.—A Versailles Christmas~- 
tide. By Mary Sruarr Boryp, With 
53 lusts, by A.S, Boyp. Feap, 4t6, cl., 6s, 


BOYLE (F.), Works by.’ Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Chronioles of No-Man's Land, 


André del Sarto; Les Caprices de 
Marianne; Fantasio; Onnebadine 
pas avec l'amour. 
29. Corneille: Horace. 
30-31. Dante: Divina Commedia III. : 
Paradiso, 
32-74. Prevost: Manon Lescaut. 
35-36, Guyvres de Mattre Francois 
. - Willon,. 
37-39. Guillem de Castro: Las Mocc- 
dades del Cid, L, IT. 
40. Dante: La Vita Nuova, 


41-44. Cerwantes: Cinco Novelas ejem- 


0 plares, _Camp Notes. | Savage Life, 
45. Camoes; Os Lusiadas: Canto V.|BRAND (JOHN).—Observations 
ica on Popular Antiquities. With the 
46, Molitre: L’Avare. Additions of Sir HENRY ELLIS, Crown 

47. Petraroa: I Trionfi, - 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

8 Boccaccio: D 7: T 

¢ ‘849 Boccaccio: Decameron: Terza) BRAYSHAW (J. DODSWORTH). 
—Slam Silhouettes: Storics of London 


s0, Corneille: Cinna. 


_BIERCE (AMBROSE).—In the 
‘ . Midst of Life. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s, 


BILL NYE’S Comic History of 
the United States. With 146 IiJusts, 
by F. Of PER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BINDLOSS (HAROLD), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
The Concession-Hunters. 
The Mistress of Bonaventure. 
Dayventry's Daughter. 


A Sower of Wheat. Cr. 8vo, ol., 3s. 6d. 
Ainalie’s Ju-Ju. Crown &vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 


BLAKE (WILLIAM), The Poet- 
ical Works of. Edited by E, J. Exris. 
In 2 Vols. each with Photogravure 
Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, buckram, 
12s. net; haif-leather, rss, net 
The Real Blake : A Portrait Biograpby 
by E. J. Evtis, With 13 Ilustrations, 
Demy 8vo, buckram, 12s. net. 
William Blake: A Critical Study by 
A. C. SWINBURNE. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 
William Blake: Etchings from his 
Works (8 Stee! Plates and 2 Lithographs) 
. by W. B.ScoTr. Colombier folio, half- 
cloth, 12s, 6d, net. 


BLUNDELL’S Worthies, 1604- 
: 1904. By M. L. Banxs, M.A, With 10 
illustrate, Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


“BOCCACCIO.—The Decameron. 
. With'a Portrait, Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt 
¢ _ top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s, net. 


Lite. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BREWER’S (Rev. Dr.) Diction- 

” arles. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, of, each, 

TheReader’sHandbook of Famous 
Names in Fiction, Allusions, 
References, Proverbs, Plots, 
Stories, and Poems. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic, 


BREWSTER (Sir DAVID), 
Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, each. 
More Worlds than One: Creed of 
Philosopher, Hope of Christian, Plates, 
The Martyrs of Science: GALILEO, 
TYCHO BRAHE, and KEPLER, 
Letters on Natural Magic. With 


numerous [llustrations. 


BRIGHT (FLORENCE).—A Girl 


Capitalist. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


BRILLAT=SAVARIN. — Gastro- 
nomy asa Fine Art. Translated by 
R. E. ANDERSON. Post 8vo, half-cl., 25, 


Scot. With Frontispiece by J. 5S, 
CROMPTON, R.I. Crown 8yo, cloth, 25. 4d, 


BRYDGES (HAROLD). — Uncle. 
Sam at Home. With gr Iiusts. Post 
8vo, illust, boards. as. ; cloth Jimn. 28:6, 


BURGESS (GELETT) and WILL 
IRWIN.— The Picsroons: A San 
Francisco mighe s Estertainment. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6a, 


BURNS (ROBERT).—The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night. With Iivstra- 
‘tions by A.S, BoyD. kcap. qto, cl., 6s. net. 


BURTON (ROBERT). — The 
Biotograrare Frosteplace,” Demy vy 
5 cloth)7s, 6d. - de 

















Pea: : af oa i Ro er at a ee aes 


______, 111 ST, MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
BUCHANAN eS oe Peems|CARRUTH (HAYD —The Ade“: 


veatares of Jones. Wi 17 Nlustrat'ns, 
mue pH becky Poetical Works of Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, rs. ; cloth, 13. 
Robert Buchanan. 2 Vols,, crown 
8yo, buckram. with Portrait Frontispiece 
to each volume, os ‘ 
Crown 8vo, cloth 6d. each; post 8vo, 
itustrated bo: Boards, 21. each. 
The ghaace of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. With 11 Illustra- 
tions by F, BARNARD, 
Lafiy Kilpatrick, 
The Mart: om of Madeline. 
Love Me for Byer. 
4nnan Water. | Foxglowe Manor. 
The New Abelard. | Rachel Dene. 
Matt: A Story of a Caravan. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Helr of Linne. 
Woman and the Man. 


















Stories of Paris Life by. 
The King in Yellow. Crowfi 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; feap, 8va, cloth limp, as. 6d. 
_In the Quarter. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, ss. 6d. 


CHAPMAN'S (GEORGE) Works. 
Vol. Plays Compicte, including the 
Doubtjul Ones. — Vol. II., Poema and 
Minor Translations, with Essay by A, C. 
SWINBURNR,—Vol, LIL, Translations of 
the Ilad and Odyssey. Three Vois, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 


CHAUCER for Childrene A Gole 
den Key. By Mrs. H.R, HaWEIs, With 
8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcata, 
Crown 4to, cloth, gs. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. eack. Chaucer for Schools, With the Story 


ot his Times and his Work. By Mrs, 
Red and White Heather. “H.R. Hawnis. Demy 8vo, clath: a2. 
POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 6d, each. |CHESNEY (WEATHERBY). — 
The Shadow of ‘the Sword, ___ The Cableeman,. Crown tivo, cloth, 6s. 


God h 
and the Man. CHESS, The Laws and Practice 


Foxgove Manor. ° 
The Charlatan. Ly ROBERT BUCHANAN of, With an Analysis of the Openin 
Kiy HOWARD STAUNTON. Edited by 


and HENRY MURRAY, erowe 8vo, cloth, 

with Frontispiece by T. ROBINSON, KR, B. WORMALD, Crown 8yo, cloth, Ss, 

3s. Gd. ; post 8vo, siltiented: hourds, 2s. zhe Minor eeovics (¢ of Chess ‘i A 
i reatise on the ment ol e 
CAINE (HALL), Novels by. Forces in obedience to Ste®tegic Principle. 
By F. K. Youno and E, owe 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, exch; post Bvo, 
Feap &vo, cloth, 26. tud. 


iustrated boards, 2s. each; ‘cloth limp, 

2s. 6d. each. The astings Chess Tournament. 
The Bhadow of a Crime. The AutNoriacd Account of the 230 Gasnes 
A Son of Hagar. | ‘The Deemster. pak sriphettnea ars Bh itatilong 
Also LIBRARY EDITIONS of the three novels, Jons by . » don SCH, 

crown &vo, cloth, 6s, cach ; CHEAP Popu- righ ed seared SChCRNK  OUNenEne, 


LAR EDITIONS, med. uri 8yo,portralt cover, TINSLEY, MASON, and ALBIN; ; Bio fatty 
cal Sketches, and 22 Portraite, E 


Gd, each ; and the Fine Paver EDITION 
of The Deemater, pott 8vo, cloth, H. F, CHESHINR, Crown Bvo, cloth, 


gilt top, as. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. net. 
CHILD-LOVER’S CALENDA 


CAMERON iY: LOVETT). —The (THE), With Col'd lusts, by AMELIA 
Bat rr s6mo, coloured bourds, | ts, Bet, 


of the ‘Black Prince 
CLARE AUSTIN), 5 ‘Storles by. 


Peivatear: Cr. 8vo, area with 2 Titus. 
trations by P. MACNAH, 3s. Od. 5 post Svo, 

For the Love of a Lass. Pet svo, 
e illustrated boards, 2s, 


Picture boards, as 
CAMPBELL (A. GODRIC). — By the Rise of the River. Crows 
vo, ClOLN, 38 


Fleur-de-Camp: a Daughter of 
France. Crow dSvo, cloth. os. Crown Bvo, clgth, On. lath, Gs. bt 
The Tideway. 


PT E Solidi 
se of te ecu eae by prea! Randal of Randatholme. 
CLIVE (Mrs. ARCHER), Novels 





LARCHRY, and Translated by Mrs. CARKY, 
With 100 Hlusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3+. 6d. 


CARLYLE (THOMAS).—On the 
‘Cholce ef 


Books. Post Svo. cloth. 15. 6d. 


CARROLL (LEWIS). — Alice in 
enderiand. With 12 Coloured and 

Pe Line Iilestrations by MILLICEXT|———— 
Sowrrnsy. Large crown 8vo, haga git, 


trated boards, 2s. each, 
Paul Pe 


and Dreams. Crown 8vo, clot 34. 6d. 
COLLINS (J. CHURTON wae 


Bnblisbed on Oct, 1, by special Books by. Cr. 8v0, xo, cloth, es 
aan cuneet with Messrs, Macmi! iiberrations of Ten 
Co.) e Jovathan Sw 


CHAMBERS (ROBERT Wed 


rroll. 
Why Paal Ferroll Killed his W’ 
CLODD (EDWARD). pte : 





oa 


by. Post 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. each; Iuge | 


~ 





aren a 

ie Burdes of 

corr) Ne {MORTIMER and 
Novels 


= iiudtrated ides 
as. 
Ieabel. Crown 8vo, 





Cr.8vo, cl, 
m va each ni poet 8vo, a bds,, 2s, eac 
dnight ony idnight. 
mith hand set Sonolar 
ae me Village Go medy. 


metre itt mentented boards, 2s, cack, 


2 Tight ie m4 Fortune. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
_Sweet and Twenty. 
COLMAN’S (GEORGE) Humor- 
Niahtgren Works a : mone Laid om 
lie and eT Frontis ccoun 8v0, cl, 3s. 6d. 
OUR-BOOKS. 
Large foolscap 4to, cloth, 20s net each 


ar fg tan The Country and 
ite pie. by CLARENCE ROOK 
With eo eit ustrations in Three Colouts by 


Mrs. JAMES J oe and 241n Two Tints. 
on, By Rev 


, by H, SPIELMAXN, F.S.A., and Illus- 
trations in Thtee Colours and Sepia 
by YOSHIO MARKINO. ¢ 

“fhe Golour of Paris. tf several 
ERENCH AUTHORS, Illustrated in Thres 
sari and Sepia by the Japanese 

at, YOSHIO MARKEIND, [/4 eparing 
cai Jerusalem, and Damascus. 
ct S. MARGOLIOUTH, Litt.D, With 

Illustrations in Three Colours by W.S S, 


e Hite oie A., 


RN H. MACEINDER, 
mut iatrtions in Three Colours by 


ARDINE, and Two Maps 
oxssisi: ‘of t Francis. By Mrs,/=——, 
oBERT Gorr, With Introduction by 
. KERR LAWSON, [ilustrations in ‘Thfee 
by lonel GOFF, " and 
Re uctions of the chief Franciscin 
Paintings. (Preparing 
*‘Devenshire:* its lands, 
gt and Ooaste. By Lady 
Roesauind Norincorg. With Ilustra- 
tiéne in Three Colours by F. J. WIDGERY. 
——e—eeere—mernnccnnccaceme == F Preparing 
ato, cloth, ros. 6d, net each, 
"By BERYL Dg S¥LINCOURT and 
MAYSruURGE-H ENDERSON. With go IHus- 
ous in Three Colours by REGINALD 
TT, ARWS. 
FAsbon and tea: with some Ac- 
ovunt of other Citzes and Sites in Portu- 


" ByA. C, bNCHBOLD. With 90 Iilus- 
Pe tcn ta Three, Colours by STANLKY 
jxicHROLD, {ou 


South By Cirive H D, 
nae nurnerods Ilustrations in Thre 
Colours by — DALL. 
2° eg sap of these Books, with detatls 
COPIES on ae 
rag taper rr thee marked *, may be 


COLLINS (WILKIE), Novels by. 


Cr, 6vo, cL, 3s. 6@. each , post 8vo, picture 
boards, 2s. each; cl bmp 2s, 6d. each 
Antonina. | Basil. adeandtSesk 

The Woman in ite. 
The Moonstone. | Man and Wife: 
The Dead Secret. | After Dark. 


ale. 
Miss or Mrs ? The Black Roba 
The New M alen 
Frozen Deep. | A A Rogue's Life. 
The Law and th 
Tne Two Destinies. ‘ 
The Haunted Hotel. 
‘The Fallen Leay wes. 
Jezebel’s Da 


eart and Sc fare No.’ 
he Evil Genius. i Little overs 
The Legacy of Cain. | Blind Low 


POPULAR EDITIONS, medium 8vo, 62, poe 
The Woman in White. 
Moonstone. | The New wngentes 
he Dead Secret. | 
Man and Wife Armadale. 
The Woman in White, LARGE Tyre, 
FINK PAPLR Epriion Patt 8vo, cloth, 
gut top, 2s.net leather, i, git ec es, oe net, 
zen Deep. LA PE EpDIT. 
rcap 8vo, cl. 1s net; feather: 1s, 62, net, 


COLQUHOUN (CM. J.).—Eve 
Inch a Soldier, Crown 8vo, clo 
3s 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


and REGINALD cor Bee sENGriicoa ee 


W, M. HUTCHISON, Cr. 8vo, cl., ss. Ged. 


COLTON (ARTHUR). — The 


___ Belted Seas. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d, 


COMPENSATION aot (THE), 


1906: Who ys whom, to 
what, and when tt io is applicable. 
By 4. CLEMENT EDWARDS, M.P, Crown 
8vo, rs net; cloth, rs. 6d, net. 


COMPTON tHERBE ERD), prevels by. 


The Inimitable 
ham. Crown 8vo, nein 38. Gd. 


Crown 6v a cloth, 6s. each. 
The Queen oantio no Wrorg. 
erat t Oo 2G 
the Ends oA Caer Ee 


COOPER @. Ho, 3 >, N 


fiton. * Crown 8vo, 
mantatd 3h Paes 


The M iz, Crown So, ‘Ss. 
CORNISH CF.) Sour Gnapes. 


e Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ‘ 


ates te PREM LE APE CRUG Sa Dei, ENS ra ee vee 5 Bah tia 
er a Pees, o Peg ee : UE Ie ep Ae OR Day ee 
"h, whys = it . ’ ; 





ae ef 


COURT (The) of an “Tuileries, : y CRUESHANDY LARSELLR Ba” Sone 


s8g2 to : Lz Perit Homur 
hee Lr Broatisplece, “essa s., crown 8vo, sch ono cok 


8vo, cloth, 7s. ve net, E ists of George Grail kemank. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, trations apd Biblograpky ; eee aoe, 


3 1 ae wane With ae Iie Lhes-| SO OO OO 
erations: Two Vola. demy Bv0, ih 4g Tae CUMMING nS F. GORDON), ND» 


CRADDOCK (G. EGBERT), by. In the Hebrides. a With nib 2g hatred 





the Great In the Him 
The Prophet of Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a.; nat — Plaine, W. Wither z Siisrtrationa: 
post Bvo, iNustrated boards Tw ta Ceylon. 


His Vanished Star. Cr 8v0, cl, 3s. 6d. Ae ith a 28 heraitonns © 
The Windfall. Crown 8&vo, cloth, 6s. Wia Co to to Egypt. Froatis. 
CRESSWELL (HENRY). — AICUSSANS (JOH es ~ 
Lady of Miarule, Crown 8¥0, cloth, |" “book fe neces 
CRIM (MATT).—Adventures df Hale Sage » With 4o8 Woodeuts 





aPalr Rebel. Crown Byo.cloth, 3s 6d.:] anda Coird, Plates, Crown ave, clath, 6 
cROCKET r(s. R.jand others.— CYCLING, HUMOURS © OF, - aed 
Chockerr, Greene PARKER. HAROLD ber C. ROOK, Pett Ripa, TP burr 
eho reg a ab hoe yp CraGe Rosert __VAN, &c, With Uluats, ¢ Gr. va, chy Ba: Ret 
as' S 
ei. Crown Seo, cloth. 956d. DAUDET (ALPHONSE).—The 


a Evangelist; or, Port salvar. 

ROKER (Mrs. B. ML), Noveis|  EYaneell by CD, Mittanne Gr fro, 

by. owe Brak Brigit 3 6d. os cloth, 3s. ; post Bvo, Ulwatraied bas, a0 beds. 36. 

Ee Wenn 2 ted boards, as. each | DAN BY (FRANK).—A Coquette 

Pretty in Crapo. Foolscap 8vo, ctoth, ts, net, 
A B 


ne tte Sn mae me 


wille, 
Mr, " 
K Bit of Paasnde. | Mr. Jerwis..n4 VENANT (FRANCIS),— Hints 


f ts on the 
° mil Likeness Interference. Dr temic tor tua Bene Shen 
z ral lena d ngedias. SPC (HUGH COLEMAN Al a 
lage ales 6s & Jungie edias. DAVIDSON s 
ne een jngie’ —Mr. Sa ate ra Daughters. - oe 
ee an or sey gle? . 8vo, cloth, 3s. ara Bz 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4%. 6d. each. MAVE (Dr. N. EB. YORKE- 
in , See. K Xingdom of br nea DAVIES. a: Cr. Ovo. Is, ‘ea: ol. mgect 
ve One Thousand Medical M 
prada : j Bayon the Pale. sand Bu Hints. ae 
ce: With 6 Hiusts, by S, PAGET. Murse Ly hepa A Mother's’ 3 
The Cat's-paw. With 1x2 IMustrations The tic Cure of ; 


(Foods for the Fat)... With cherie 


by FRED Prorat. | 
Spanish With & on the Treatment of Gout by Diets’ 


itustrations by F. PeGRramM, 


ee ena Aids to Lo Crows Bee, 301 
Crown Bro, gioth. 3s. hy Pa post Svo, clowh, 2s. ae 
Eufatuntion | ‘Bome One Rise. DAVIES’ (Sir ir JOHN) Sie 
‘to Lat. Post vo, picture boards, 2s, ; bok eon at, Di. we 

cloth limp, as by eek Be Y, 








Borsa EDrToN, aa dus of, or DEFOE (DANTE = —= Ret 


ms08 i: . 
Be eel Sous Pott Likor ctoth, giit toph SAGE, 
Pease u : .. 2 leather, aaa 3 net | sae - 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 





DEAKIN (DOROTHEA), Stories| DOBSON (AUSTIN), Werks by. 
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DE GUERIN {MAURICE), The 
- Journal of ith a Memoir by SAINTz- 
BEUVE. Fcap. 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DE MAISTRE (XAVIER).—A 


Journey Round my Room. Transl. 
HENRYATTWELL. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64. 


DE MILLE (JAMES).—AStrange 
Manuscript found in a Copper 
Cylinder. Crown 8&8vo, cloth, with 19 
Iilustrations by GILBERT GAUL, 3s. 6d. ; 
poat 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


DEVONSHIRE SCENERY, The 
Historyof. By ARTHUR W, CLAYDEN, 
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€ Round the Globe. With 220 Illustra- 
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NS (CHARLES), The 
Speeches of. Editcd and Annotated 
by R. 4. SHEPHERD, With a Portrait. 
Pott 8vo; cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 
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Favourite Passages chosen by ALFRED 
H.HYATT. 16mo,cloth, gilt top, as, net ; 
leather, gilt top, 3s. net, 


DICTIONARIES. 
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: By Rev, E. C. BREWER, 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmauc. By 
Rev. E. C, BREWER, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Familiar Allusions. By WILLIAM A. 
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cloth, 7s. 6d, net. 
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References, Pro- 
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Thomas Bewick and his Pup 
With 95 Iilusts. Sq. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. each. 


Four Frenchwomen. With: Four 
Portraits, . 
Eighteenth Century W ettes. 
n Three Series, each 6s.; a FINg~ 


PAPER EDITIONS of the THREE SERIES, 
pott 8vo, cloth, zs. net cach ; leather, 
3s. net each. 
&A Paladin of Philanthropy, and 
ra. With 2 Ilustrgtions, 
tudies, With 5 Illusts, 


DONOVAN (DICK), Detective 
Stories by. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. each ; cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 

Caaght at Last. 

In the Grip of the Law: 

Link by Link. 

From Information Received. 

Suspicion Aroused, 

Riddles Read. 

Tracked to Doom. 

trown 8vo, ci,, 3s. Od. each; picture cl, 
flat back, as. each; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s..6d. each, 

The Man from Manchestef. 

The Mystery of Jamaica Terrace. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

Deacon Brodis ; or, Behind the Mask, 

Tyler Tatlock, Private Datective. 

Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. ea. “pict, cl, flat bk.- 25. ea, 

The Records of Vincent Trill. 

Tales of Terror. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, each; cloth limp, 
2s. 62. each 

Chronicles of Mishael Dansyvitch. 

A Detective’s Triumphs. 

Tracked and Taken, 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 

Crown Bvo, Poe cloth, flat back, as. each ; 
po 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth 
imp, 2s. 6d. each, 

Wanted! 

The Man-.Hunter. 


Dark Deeds. Crown &vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 62.; picture cloth, flat back, 25. 


Familiar Short Sayings of Great; DOWLING (RICHARD). — Old 


Men. With Historicaland Ex 
Notes by SAMURL A. BENT, A. 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Et 
Historical, and Anecdotal. 
cloth, 6s, 6d. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A 
Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By ELIEZsR 
Epvwarps, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


r CHARLES, M.P.). 


~The British Empire. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 3s. 6. 


DOBSON (W. T.).—Poetical In- 


‘gehuities and Eccentricities, Post 
cloth, as. 6¢@. 


anatory 
. Crown 






Corcoran’s Meney. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


DRAMAT?YSTS, THE OLD. 


. Edited by Col, CUNNINGHAM. Cr, 8ya, 
cloth, with Portraits, 3s. 6d. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes, 

Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 

et Memoir by WILLIAM GIFFORD, 

hree Vols. 7 

Chapman’s Works. Three Vols. Vol, 

I. contains the vag As complete ; Val, IL, 

Poems and Minor Translations, with an 

Essay by A. C, Swixupurng; Vol HE, 

Translations of the iad and Odyseey. 
Marlowe's Works. One Vol. J 
Massinger’s From Girvorn’s . 
© Text Vol. - ' Loos 





irdlestene. Crown 8vyo, cloth, 3s. $2. 
DUMPY BOOKS (The) for 
Children. Roy. 32mo. cloth, rs. net ede 
1.The Flamp, The Amelicrator, 
and The Sohool-boy's Appren- 
tice. By E. V. Lucas. 
2. Mere. Turner's Cautionary 
Stories. 
3.The Bad Family. By Mrs. 
Fexwick. 
& The Story of Little Black 
@ambo. By HRLEN BANNERMAN. 
Illustrated in colours. 
8. ene Bountifal Lady. By THomas 
BB. 
7. KA Flower Book. Illustrated In 
colours by NELLIE BENSON. 
8 The Pink Knight. By J, R. Mon- 
SELL. [tlustrated in colours. 
oe Little Clown. By THOMAS 
OBR, 

10 A Horse Book. By Mary TouRTEL. 
Illustrated in colours, 

11. Litele People: an Alphabet. By 
HENRY MAY&R and T. W. H. CROSLAanp. 
Iiustrated in colours, 

12. A Dog Book. By Erne. Bicknaxtt., 
W@th Pictures in colours by Cakron 
MOORE PARK. 

13. The Adventures of Samuel 
and Selina. By Jan C, ARCUKR. 
Hiustrated in colours, 

7 LittleGirl Lost. By ELEAnor 
APER 


18. Dollies. 
INustrated tn colours by Rurn Cons. 
16. The Bad Mrs. Ginger, By Honor 
C. APPLEION = Slhustrated in colours, 
17. Peter Piper's Practical Prin- 


By RICHARD HUNTER. 


ciples, iustrated in colours, 
18. Little White Barbara. Py 
ELKANOR MARCH. Illustrated in colours, 


20. Towlocks and his Wooden 
Horse. By ALICE M. ArPLEeron. 
HWaus.tn colours by HONOR C, APPLETON. 

21. Three Little Foxes. By Mary 
TOURTEL illustrated in colours. 

22. The Old Man's Bag. By T. W. 
H. CROSLAND. Iilus by 1, R. MONSELI.. 

23. Three Little Goblins. By M. 
‘G. TaGGarr = Iustrated in colours, 

24. Dumpy Proverbs. By HoNor 
C. APPLETON. Mlustrated in colours. 

25. More Dollies By RicHarp HunN- 
TER. Illus. in colours by RcetH Cones, 

96. Little Yellow Wang-lo. By M. 
C. Bere. Uustrated i cciours. 

97. Plaindane. TextbyG M.GEzORGE, 

_-‘Yustrated in cclours by G. M,C, FRY. 

28. The Sooty Man. By E. B. 
MACKINNON and EDEN COYBER. Illus. 

a9. Fishywinkle. By JEaxC. ARCHER. 
Jilustrated in colours, 

30. Rosalina. lHiustrated in colours by 

'- Jean C, ARCHER, 

a1. Sammy and the Snarlywink. 


MAN AULT, 
Irene’s Christmas 


a. Party. By 
» RICHARD HuxteR. ius, by Rute Cun. 


Hustrated in colours by Leva and Nor- 
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35. The Dutch Doll’s Ditties, By 

C, AUBREY MOORE 


36 Ten Little Nigger Boys. By 
Nora Cass, 

37. Humpty Dumpty's Little Son. 
By HELEN Cross, 


DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE, 
Books by. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6¢. each. 
A Social parture, With irr 
Iilustrations by F, H. TOWNSEND. 
An American Girl in London. 
With &o Illustrations by F, H. TOWNSEND, 
The Simple Adventures of a 
Memsahib. With 27 [llu@rations, 
Crown Bvo, cloth, 3s. od. each. 
A Daughter of To- Day. 
Vernon's Aunt. With 47 Illustrations. 
DUTT (ROMESH C.).—Englana 
and Indla: Progress during Ops 
Hundred Years. Croewn &vo, cloth, as, 


DYSON (EDWARD). —In_ the 
Roaring Fifties, Crown 8vo. cloth, 62, 


EARLY ENGLISH POETS. 


Edited by Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D 
Crown B8vo, cloth, 39. 6d. per Volume. 
Fletcher's (Giles) Poems. One Vol, 
Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 

Poetical Worka, Wo Vols. 


EDWARDES (Mrs. ANNIB), 
Novels by. 
AK Point of Honour. Post $Sva, 
Nustrated boards, 2s, 
Archie Lovell. Crown 8&8vo, cloth, 
3s. xd. ; post Svo, Mlustrated boards, 2s, 
A Plaster Baint. Cr. dvo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
EDWARDS (ELIEZER). Words, 
Pacts, ana Phrases: A Dictionary of 
Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the. ay 
Matters, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 
____ With Four Hlusts, Crown § 8vo, cloth, $2, 
EGGLESTON (EDWA eo 
© _,. Roxy. _ Post Svo, illustrated boards, as._ 
ELBE (LOUIS).—Future Life 

in the Light of Ancien? Wisdom 


and Modern Science. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. net. 
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ENGLISHMAN (An) In Paris: 


Recollections of Louis Philippe and the 
Empire. Crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 64, 


ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE, The: 


A Practical Guide for Selecting or Buildin 
a House. By C.J. RICHARDSON, Wit 


Coloured Frontispiece and 53 Tiustras 


tions, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4 
EYES, Our: How to Preserve: 


Them. By JOHN Browne. Crows 
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8vo, cloth, 
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Fatal Zero. 
post 8vo, Giustraled 
Post Svo, | illustrated boards, as 2s. sack, 


—— A. an Cc. a, 
'.  §vo, cloth, 73, 6d. net. 


: FAMILIAR ng PANINGs 


Great Men The Lady of Brantome. 
. e 
ms ‘own 8vo0, cloth, na. Never Fo Forgotten 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. ¥ 


FARADAY (MICHAEL), Works] Sewenty-fiwe Brooke 8S 
me Ghemisal Hinsoee of The Life of Laurence Sterne. 
é story o j 
ut sui ie 7 ence. ed TLLIAM 
x F.C.8. With numerous Iilust.| FLAMMARION (CAMILLE), 
ar "Yarious Foreas of Nature Sancta Retronsnigs teed’ 
‘ oe oe ry 
other. Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, Petar GorE, F.R.AS. With Three 
'BR.GS. With Ilustrations. tes and 288 Illustrations, A Nxuw 





a EDITION, with A adix giving th 
FARRER Gi. ANSON)—War:/ resus o Recent Dip eereniene wettiven 
Essays. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d, L 
under and . Trans 
F ENN na . MANVILLE), Novels) vines er wrarsen Meoren. With lilus. 
_ by. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; trations. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s, net. ; 
" post 8vo,  Hiaatrated boards, 28, each, FLETCHER’S (GILES, *B.D) ILES, B.D. 
‘ e New Mistress. FL "Ss (G e 
Sn a Complete Penman: Cheat Mig in 
id ven, eon over 
. Fhe te ¥ Death: with Minor Poems, Notes by 
ayo. panier s. 6d. each, Rev. A. B. GROSART. Cr. 8vo,cl, Schaal 
& sroms vera FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS 
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The Man a witha a Shadow. —Dumb, Crown 8vo cloth, 3s. 

' Qne eid's Mischief, a eee Eiucad <bean tates pa. e 
‘This Man’s Wife. _ FRANCILLON (R. E.), Novels 
The Bag of Diamonds, and Three by. Crown 8vo, cloth, §s, 6d. each ; post 

Bits of Paste. Bvo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Amok, Oneby One | A Beal Queen. 
hander aso , | Ropes of Sand. with. Iitustrations. 
_ Bo Like a Woman. ‘ Post 8¥o, illustrated boards, as. each. 
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: & Crimson m Crime. Crown &vo, cloth, omances of the Law. 
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FICTION, « Catalogue of, with Jack Doyie's Daughiat, © Crown v0, 
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meaeaeey ereonietae 27 7 “ars mee Ses 
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By TOM JERROLD. World — 
Gur Kitehen Garden. By Tou Charity <The Prince ae 
JBRROLD. Post Svo, cloth, ts net. Truth— by je icoaihe 
The SEconp oon 3 


Hearts — Engaged — Sweetheatts — 
Gretchen — Danl Dryce—Tom Cabh 
—H.M.S, ‘Pinafore'—The Sorcerer 

The Pirates of Penzance, 

The T11RD SERIES contains: Camed —_ 
Tragedy — Fogerty’ e Fairy ~— 
crantz and iidenstera=-Patiense-= 
Princess Ida—The Mikado~ 
—The Yeomen of the Gu 
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Bight Original 
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demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, each, 
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&vo, cloth or boards, 1s. 6d, net; quarter 
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gs.n 


GAULOT (PAUL), Books by. 
The Red Bhirta: A Tale of None 
Terror.’ Translated by JOHN pe VIL- 
trees, Crown 8yo, cloth, with Frontis- 
piece step da orale Woon, 3s. 6d. ; picture 

back, 2s. 
Seca ava, cloth, 6s each 
Love and Lovers of the Past 
Tragslated by C, LAROLHE M.A. 
x piracy under the Terfor. 
Translated by C. LaRocHE, M.A, With 
Idustrations and Facsimiles, 
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GISSING (A LGERNON), Novels 
by. CroWn 8vn, ant, Ut top, 63, each, 
A Secret of the No Ben, 
Knittors in the Bun. 
The Wealth of alae 


GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. 
Collected b by the Brothers GRIMM and 
Translated ty EpGark TAYLOR, W.th 
Introduction GOHN RUSKIN, and 22 
Steel Plates after EORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


GIBBON (CHARLES), Novels| So Apgel's Portion. 


. Crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 62. each; 


cba Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. The Dreams of Simon Usher 


__Crown By0, cloth, 33. 6d. 
GLANVILLE LLB (ERNEST), Novels. 


Oe. ayn bin Bvo, lilustrated boarda’s 36. 
The Lost Helress. With 2 Ulustra- 
tions by Hume NiéBet. 


e@ Fossicker: A Romance of Yash 
a0e re Two lllusts, by Hume Nissen 
A Fair Colonist. With With Frgatispiece, 
The Golden Rook. Wi cara ees 

y 4 Ob, Ur, 59 
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Mex Te 
By Mead a  uarine «Deena: by 7 1.8, cuourrO, B RI, Large crowd 
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Delight. | Blood-Money. GLENNY NNY (QEORGE).—A Yoar’s 
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GIBNEY Gop tails) ero sacr eo 
Seatenced! Crown Svo, cloth, 13. 6d. are sical Avice a. Flower, ralt, apa 


GIBSON (L. 5S.), Novels by. 
WIN i .— Lives 
The Sy Presmiasone,| Bi Durat Spices. Se eit Nosromanera, Satta ee 


Zhe Braes of . Yarrow. 
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Post Svo, Wiustrated boards, 2s. each. 
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Authors, 
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GOODMAN (E. J.)—The Fate of 
Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8v», cl., 3s. 6d. 


GORDON (SAMUEL). — The 
Ferry of Fate: a Tale of Russian 
Jewry. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


GORE (J. ELLARD, F.R.A.S.). 
—-The Stellar Heavens? an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Stars and 
Nebulz. Crown &vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

Crown 8vo, cluth, os, vach, 
mtudics in Astronomy. With 8 


pla 
Astronomical Essays, Historical 
and Descriptive. With 6 plates. 


GRACE (ALFRED A.).—Tales 
of a Dying Race. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s.6d. 


GREEKS AND ROMANS, The 


Life of the, described from Aniare 
Monuments. By ERNST GUHL and W. 
KONER. Edite Py Dr. F. HUEFFER. 
ce «With 545 Illusts. emy 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. 


GREEN (ANNA KATHARINE), 
Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
The Millionaire Baby. 
The Amethyst Box. 
The Woman in the Aloove: 


GREENWOOD (WJAMES).—The 
. Prisoner in the Dock® Crown &vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d 


oREY (Sir GEORGE). — The 
Romance of a Proconsul. By JAMES 
MILNE. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


GRIFFITH (CECIL).—Corinthia 


© Marazion. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 





Wows Phaifola te 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 


Maiden Ecstasy. Small ato, cloth, 83, 


of irish Character, With Itustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood by Cruix- 
SHANK, MACLISE, wea ta and HARVEY, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d - 


HALL (OWEN), Novels by. 


The Track of a Storm, Crown 8vo, 
picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 


Jetsam. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 
Eureka. | Hernan 


HALLIDAY (ANDREW).— 
Every-day Papers. Post 8vo, illue- 
+ trated boards, 2. 


nae (COSMO), Stories 


me Glamour of the emt pagar techs 
and Through a Keyho Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 7 


Nature's Vagabond, &c, Crown 8v0, 






















HANDWRITING, The Philo- 
sopby of. With over roo Facsimiles, 
By Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA, Post 
8vo, half-cloth, as. 6d. 





HARDY (IZA DUFEUS))! Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 


The Lesser Evil. 
Man, Woman, and Fate, 


GRIFFITHS (Major A.).—No. 99,|_7 ere: 


and Blue Blood. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
| HAR DY THOMA — Under 
GUNTER (A. CLAVERING).—A te Niecieced Aiea 8vo, cloth, 


Peéorida Enchantment. Crown Bvp, ae are illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 6d, Also the FINE PAPER 


mp, 

OS Epition. pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net; 

GUTTENBERG (VIO LET), leather, gilt edges, 3a. net ; and the CHEAP 
Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 


EDITION, medium vo, 
Bee Eee eeinin: Sn 
2 HARKINS (E. F.).—The Schem- 


GYP. _ CLOCLO. Translated by ers. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
NORA M. STATHAM. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 


HABBERTON (JOHN).—Helen’s HARRIS (JOEL CHANDLER), 





bles. With Coloured Frontispiece cooks by. 
ana ¢o Illustration by Eva Roos. Fcap. eis Remus. With Coloured and 
to. cloth, 6s 50 other Iustrationsby J. A. SHEPHERD. 
HAIR, The: Its Treatment in ott Bvo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


, Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
“Manslated from the German of Dr. mI. 
‘Puicus. Crown &vo, ts.; clotp, rs, 6d. 


with Unole Remus. With 
Mga ured-and 50 other Hlustrationa by 
_ HA SHEPHERD. Nsoperials z6mo, cloth, 4s, 
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Works. LIBRARY EDITION, in Ten 
Vuluntes, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 

> Wolk I. COMPLETR POETICAL AND 

: DRAMATIC WorKs, With Port, 

IL. THe Luck or Roarmeo Casp— 
BOHEMIAN PAPERS—ANERICAN 

2 LEGENNs. 

Il, TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS— 
EasTERN SKETCHES, 
IV. GABRIEL CoNroy, 

V. Stories —CONDENSEN Noves, 
VI. TALES OF THE Pacivic SLOPE. 
VIL. TALESOFTHE PACIFIC SLOPE—II. 

With Portrait by JoHN Prrrix, 

VITI. TALES oF PIXNe AND CYPREBS, 

_ EX. BOCREVE AND CHAPPARBL, 
X. TALES OF TRAIL AND TOWN, 
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Bret Harte's Choice Worksin Prose 
aud Verse. With Portrait and go Ilus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2». 6cd. 

Bret Harte's Poetical Works, in- 
cluding SOME LATER VERSES. Crown 
8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d. 

In _ a Hollow of the Hills, Crown 
8vo. picture cloth, fat back, 2s. 

Condensed Novels. (Two Series ja 
pha. eae aie Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
2s. Het ; leather, gilt cdres, 3s. net. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 
On the Old Trail. 
Under the Redwoods. 
From Sandhill to Pine. 
Stories in Light and Shadow. 
Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Mediation. 
Trent’s Trust. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 62. each: 


8vo, 
illustrated boards, 23. ¢ 
Gabriel Conroy. 
A Wait oftho Plains. With 60 Illus. 


trations by STANLey 1.. Woon. 
& Ward of the Golden Gate. With 
59 Iilustrations by STANLEY L, Woop. 


Crown $v», cloth, 3s. 6d each, 
Susy. With 2 Jilusts, bv J. A. CHRISTIE. 
The Bell-Ringor of ol’s, &c. 

With 39 lusts, by DUpLeY HaRvyY, Bc, 
arence: A Story of the American War. 
Withs ieee eer td A, he phat ier assy 
Barker's Luck, «c. ith 49 Hiustra- 
oneey : ‘ Oe ui e H vane &e. 
. o c. rontismiece. 
rhe Ct ‘of the ‘Excelsior.’ 
With Frontis, by J. BERIARD PARTRIDGE 
rec Partners; The Bid 
Gtrike on Heavy Tree Hiil. 
With 8 [Mustrations by J. CULICIL : 
Wales of Trail and Town. With 
Frontisniece by G. P. Jacus1b-Hoob, 
Gondensed Novels. New 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each; picture cloth. 
flat back, 2s. each. 


f Green Sprin 
Fea PT nturbottie's Citen 


tégée of J in’s. 
+ Seitiomiperoge teatstlo08 oe 
c. With 47 I! 
Sons DL. ALMOND 20d raherk 6 


Te 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, @, each. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, and 

Sensation Novela ensed, 
(Also in picture cloth at same prices 
An Heiress of Red 
The Luck of Roaring ee 
Californian Stories. | 


Post &vo, illus. bda,, 2s. each; cloth, as, 6d. each, 
Flip. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 


Maruja. ‘Crown 6vo, cloth, 3s. Gd.; pout: 


___8vo, picture boards, 2s.: cloth Hmp, 2s. 6d, 


HAWEIS (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 
The Art of Beauty. With Coloured 
Frontis, and or Mtusts. Sq. Bvo, cloth, 6s, 
The Art of Decoration. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 74@Ulustra- 
tiona, Square 8yvo, cloth, 6s. 
The Art of Drasa. With 32 Mlustra- 
tions, Poat 8yo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 
Chauoer for Schools, With Frontls 
wiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, as. 6d, 
Chaucer for Children. With 8 
Coloured Plates 
Crown 4to, cloth, 31. 6d, 


HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.).—Ameri- 
can Mamorists: Washinaton 
IRVING, OLiveR WENDELL HOLMES, 

AMeS Russet LOWRLL, ARTEMUS 
VARD, MARK TWAIN, and BRET HARTER. 
Crown Bvo, cloth, 6s. 2 

HAWTHORNE GULTAN), 
Novels by. Crown 8vo. cloth, 31, Gd, 
each; post Bvo, IHustrated boards, 3s. each. 

Garth. Bliice Q tin. 
Fortune’s fool. | Dust. Four Iilusts, 
Beatrix Randoiph. With Four Hlusts, 
D. Poindexter’s Disap 
The Spectre of the 

Crown $v», cloth, gs, 6d. each, © 
Sobastian Strome. 
Love—or a Name. 


Miss Cadogna. Post Byo, ilastrated, 


hoards, 2s. 
HEALY (CHRIS), Books by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. 


Confessions of a Jd. 
Halys of Reuben. 


Mare © 
The Hndless Heritage. Crown 6yo, 
cloth, 3s. Gd. 


Sanna ann nIRIRIISRSEE._ pn nIU oS ee poauasiaenanyunnarines ap -Suemeaemel 
HELPS (Sir ARTHUR), Books 
by. Pust 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, each. 
Animals and thels Masters. 
Social Pressure. 
Crown 6vo, cloth 
sackeory ste rat Bren illsatraed boards, 23, 
JENTY (G. A.), Nove A 
AS uggler. Dem aos cloths 
with 8 illustrations by 8. L, Woon. §s.; 
pust 8vo. cioth, 32, 6d.; illust, St. 


The Gu “4 Gup. 

e een’ if 

De hy’s Doubd 

Colonel Thorndyke’s Seoret, 


13, 
(BRET)—continued. af 


and yo Woodcuts.® 


\ 
+ 
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Sag” CHAT WOR WintDus, PuBES 
HENDERSON (SAAC).—Agatha HORNIMAN. (ROY), Novels By. 


ch ‘cloth, -Gs: each. 
POE rh netvcsortchtid creel Pellamy the M 
“HERMAN HENRY) — A.-esding 


t: 
Lord Cammaricigh’s Gecret. -< 
Israel Ran Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 
HILL, (HEADON).—Zambra the| HORNUNG (E. W.), Novels by. 


Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢.;] The Shadow of theRop own 
picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 8vo, cloth, 3:. 6d. = i 


HILL (JOHN), Works py. 
Treason-Felony. Post vo, illustrated 
ag 2%. 
on Anoestor. Crown 
abl cloth, 3s, 6d, 


HINKSON (Hi. A.), Novels by. 


Grown &ve, cloth, 6s each 
Fan Fitzgerald. | Stik and Steel. 


HOEY (Mrs. CASHEL). — The 
Lover’s Creed. Crown, Svo, cloth, 
$e. 6d, ; post Bvo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


HOFFMANN {PROFESSOR).— 
fine Meks. A Magic Story. With 25 
tiona, Crown 8vo cloth, rs, net. 


HOLIDAY, Where to go for a. 
E. P, Swoct, Sir H. MAXWELL, JOHN 

ATSON, JANE BARLOW, Mary LOVETT 
Tae STIN H, MCCARTHY, PAUI 


























Crown 8y4, cloth, ° 
Stingaree.| A Thief in the Night. 


HUGO (VICTOR),—The Outlaw 
celand. Translated by Sir GiLperr 
cane Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HUME (FERGUS), Novels by. 
From Nowhere. Cr. 8yvo, 
eee 3s. 6d.; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
The Millionaire Mystery. Crown 
vO Cid 
The Wheeling. Light. Crovn 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, os, 


HUNGERFORD (Mrs.), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each; 
post rhe pw eee boards, as. each; 

« cloth limp, 2s. each 
The wnoreesore Experimdnt. 
Nora Crein 





t. 
ater’s Wife, 
igs de 


x, J. GRAHAM, J. H. SALTER, a 
he mea) ouse wis 
Puaiss Sita, 8. BECKETT, L. RIVERS An Unaantis tin 
P 


VINE, an F. GORDON CUBIMING. 
Crown roa ata. Ys. 6d, 


HOLMES(OLIVER W.ENDELL), 


Books by. 
The ‘Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. .Iiusira by J. Gorpon 
THOMSON. Post as cloth itmp, 2s. Gd. 
the Fine PAPER Enition, pott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt the , 2s. net.; leather, gilt edges, 
4 ee Seis et go ard post 8vo cloth,2¢ 
he Breaktast- 
Table on and inthe Professor at the 


t- In one voL, post 
8vo, half-Cloth, as. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each, 
An Anxiour Monsent. | 
ae Point of Conascien 
he Coming of Chice.” 1 Lorioe. 


HUNT’S (LEIGH) Essays: A 
Tale for a Chimney Corner, &c. 
Ed, by E. OLLIER. Post 8vo, half-cl. 2S. 


HOOD’S (THOMAS): Choice|——— 27-7. - 
Works te Prose and verse With HUNT (Mrs, ALFRED), Novels 
Life of the Author, Portrait, and Coo by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. aach ; post 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


—wtreeeteteetetarteemtenenaremamnenmmemmseemnarancnenecweveeer—wecmmm—— | Nig Cc : 
HOOKS (THEODORE) Choice mee esate Casket: 


That Other Person, 
Mrs, Juliet. Crown 8va, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HUTCHINSON (W. M.) —Hints © 


on Colt-Breaking. ‘With 25 Iiastra- 
tions. Crown.8vo, cloth, 33. 4d. 


‘Gouxes. With Life and Frontispiece, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 62. 


saa sallh F-Snape"OAEpUPURSE ERRORS banat AADAC TP SR eae aaa 
HOPKINS {TIGHE), Novels by. 
For Freedom 


« Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


Crown 8vo, clojh, 4s. 6d, each, Se ene ews toes ee SpA aah es pe 
‘and 3 ‘ HYATT (A. H.).—The Charm of 
oan ete pats Londen” A An hostel, port on 
With 8 litwetrations. edges, 3s. oa eit : 
. HENGIST).—Orion. INDOOR PA PERS. By Ows oF 
HORNE (FENG ply Syd, cloth, 74, THEN. ove Sva, 14.5 einth, 18,,6d, 


‘111. ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, -W.C. 


f 
‘ 


ey | 


INMAN (HERBERT) a and JOHNSTON Cimpices owe orermerent 


ASPDEN.—Tike Ten 
____Kutlee, “Growa aro, cloth, gitt top, 6a. 
INNKEEPER'S HANDBOOK JONES QVILLIAM, Fs PSA) 
LD be hn tke Dine Lore! Histertonl, Lagan 
__ feta She ee iittrtiony 
§RISH WIT AND HUMOUR, wns and Coronations, With 9: 
Songs ef. Edited by A. PERCEVAL IWustrationsa, 


Graves. Post Svo, cloth, 2s, 6¢. 


JA MES | al 7. C. ae Romance of 


Hounds. Post 8vo, 
oe, Pacer 


JAMES (a. “"W.). .— Scraggles: 
Story of a Sparrow. wan 6 
__Thuetrations Pot Page cloth, 2s. 6d 


JAM MESON (WILLI AM).—My 
Dead Self, Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6¢. 
SAPP 


(Dr. A. H.).—Dramatic 


Crown 8yo, cloth, s«. 


JEFFERIES (RICHARD), by. 
ir, Post 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 
me tri Fins Paper Enrrion, fott 
gilt top, 2s, net ; leather, gilt 
elgen ae gi Lond Also tn alton, & 
ition, with 2 Wilustrations in 
alle by Ruta DoLiwan, Square 
; Svo, cloth, $s. net. 

The Life of the Fields, Post avo, 
cloth, as.6¢.; LARGE T'yPr, Finw PAPER 
EDITION, pott 8va, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net 
leather, guilt 





3s. net. 
erase a ew Edition, with 
Hustrations in Colours by M,H CLARKE, 
Square 8vo, cloth, Ss. net. 
Mature near London. Crown &vo, 
buckram, 6s. . post 8vo, cl., 28. 6d.° LARGR 
TYPE, Fink PAPzr EDITION, pott vo, cl., 


Also mm as 


gilt top, 2s. net ; leatuer, gilt edges, 35. net. 
The Pocket Jefferies : 
being Passiges chosen trom the Natur 


Writings of EF FERIES by ALFreb H 
HYATT, 16rno, gee git top, as, net., 


whe Haisgy of Richard Jefferies. 
“4 Sir WALTER Exsaxt. Cr. 8vo, ol, 


egies aes 


dip yo hes (H. . J.).—Curlosities 
ost Sro, Cloth, 24, Os _ 


em. Pi ‘ost STO, ¢ —— 


JEROME (3 JEROME mney Se e~ 
met PanrarDon. Kcap. gto, ts. 
— The 
JERROLD fou dich CoE ta 


Be on py half—cioth, enehen 
any (TOM), Works s by. 
Post Svo, 1s, ach Paid the Ment. 
esos Ho ture, 
Our Plants We 
Grow, How We Cook Them. Post 
Bra, is. e 


JONSON ’S (BEN) Works. With 


Notes and Biographical Memoir by 
WILLIAM GIFFORD, Edited by Colonel 
CUNNINGHAM, Vola, crown vo, 
cloth, 3s. Od. each, 


JOSEPHUS, The Com mplete 
Works of, Translated by Winzran 
WilIsTon. costa ting ahs Antijmbes 
of the Jews,’ and ‘The Wars of the Jews.’ 
With §2 Illustrations and Ma Two 


Vals,, demy Svo, hal{-cloth, rs. Py 


Crown &Svo, cloth, 6s, * 


KEMPT (ROBERT).~Pencil and 
alette: Chapters on Art and 
Actiate. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s, of, 


KERSHAW (MARK). Colonial 


oos: Musmorou 
craechenr” Peat Svo, iNustrated boards, 
as.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FREEONES A OTO 
mine | (LEONARD W., M.A.).— 
story ef Baeyiense in'and Assy ria 
laa the Earliest Times antil "the 
Persian Conquest. Withe Maps, 
Sane and ihmiraticee after all ve 
neipal Monumc nts of the 
§ SF oluries royal 8vo, buckram, Bach 
volume separatcly, 18s. net ; or per sel ob 
vyoluspesn, if subscribed for before the 
qsue of Vok. 1, £2 223, 64, net. 
Voll—-A His of Gumer and 
Akkad: An account of poe fies 
tive Inhabitaals of Baby om 
the Earliest Tiines to yt pers: tid 





s 
s 


[ Spring, 1908. 
» WA Mistery | ef Bab Zion from 
eae ype de reed by Os &, Boo ea0, 
Grr, BG. Sn. 
7 gn mer needs 
Ni ‘ore 
[Preparing 
KING GR. ASHE), Novels by. 
ustrated 


she moeeind of te re wey, 


x 


-o- 


' CHATTS & WIND 


KIN G's CLASSICS (The. 
Gert Editor, Professor 1. GOLLANCZ 
LItLD. Printed on laid paper, 16mo 
each with Frontispiece, gilt top. Quar- 
*ter bound boarda or red cloth. 
3s. 6d. net each; quarter vellum, cloth 
sides, 2:, 6d. net each; three-quarter 
vellum, 5s. net each. : 





' Volumes now in course of publication: 

35. Wine, Women, and Song: 

' Medizeval Latin Students’ Songs, Trans 
lated into English, with an Introduction. 
by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, Witt: 
Frontispiece, 

36, 37. George Pettie’s Petite Pal. 
jace of Pettie his Pieasure. 
2 pls, 

38 Walpole’s Castle of Otranto. 
By Sir WALTER ScotT. With I[ntre- 
duction and Preface by Miss SPURGEON. 

39, The Royal Poets of England. 
Original Poems by English Kings and 
other Royal and Noble Persons, col- 
jected und edited by W. BAarLey 

_. KYeMPLING, . 

£0. Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. 
Edited by ROBERT STEELE, F.S.A, 

ai,;Ohaucer’s Legend of Good 

omen. Jn Modern Engitsh, with 

Notes and Introduction by Professor 
W. W, SKEAT.’ 

32. awit s Battle of the Books. 
Edited?with Notes and Introduction, by 
A, GUTHKELGH, 


a3. Sir William Temple's Essay 
on Gardens, withsother Caro- 
lean Essays on Gardens. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by A, 
_ FORBES SIEVEKING, F.S.A, 
4. The Four Last Things, by Sir 
HOMAS MORE; together with A 
Spiritual Consolation and 
other Treatises, by Joun Fisisr, 
Bishop of Rochester, Edited by DANIEL 
O'CONNOR, . 
a5. The Song of Roland. Translated 
from the old French by Mrs, CRosLanp, 
With Introduction by Prof, BRANDIN, 


“a6. Dante’s Vita Nuova. The 
talian text, with DANTE G, Rossrvri's 
translation on the opposite page. “With 
Introduction and Notes by Prof, H. 


ORI@NER, 

#7.tChaucer's Prologue and 
Minor Poems. IJ modern English, 
with Notes and Introduction by Prof, 


W. W. SEEAT, 


‘@8,4Chatucer’s Parliament 
‘Birds and House of Fame. /n 
modern Engitsh, with Notes -and Intro- 

_, auction by Prof. W. W. Sxear, 

a2. Mrs. Gaskell's Cranford. With 

Introduction by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
Fourteenth Century. Edited, with 
Modern Rendering and an Introduction, 
by ProfessorI.GoLuancz, = tié‘’ 






















» Pearl, An English Poem of the 


US, PUBLISHERS, 


KING'S CLASSICS ‘(The)+continaed. ° 
51, 82, King’s Letters. Volumes III. 





. 
” 


by Roserr STEELE, FSA. | : 

53. The English Correspondence 
of Saint Boniface. Translated 
and edited, with an Introductory Sketch 
of the Lire of St. Boniface, by E. J. 


Kyrie, M.A. 
54,55. The Essays of Elia. Edited, 
with Notes, Introduction, &¢, by 


THOMAS SECCOMBE, M.A, 


Summary List of other Volumes in th Series 
Sor detatls of which see Stectal Prospectus. 
1, The Love of Books (The Philoblblion) | 
2. "Bix Dramas of Calderon (FitsGerald's 
Transiation). (Double vol.) 
8 Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond, 
4. The Life of Sir Thomas More, 
5. Eikon Basilike, 
6 Kings’ Letters: Alfred to the coming of 
the Tudors. 
7, Kings’ Letters: From the Tudors to the 
Love Letters of Henry VITT. 
8. *Chaucer’s Knight's Tale (Prof. SkwaT). 
9. tChaucer’s Man of Law's Tale (Prof. QKBAT) 
Jo, tOhaucer’s Prioress's Tale (Prof. SKRAT). 
©11, The Romance of Fulke Fitzwarine, 
12, The Story of Cupid and Psyche, 
1% Bvelyn's Lite of Margaret Godolphin, 
}. Barly Lives of Dante. © 
% The Falstaff? Letters. 
36. PFuolontus, By EpwaRpD FITzQGERaLp. 
17. Mediwval Lore. 
18. The Vision of Piers the Plowman (Prof. 


cabal 
39 The Guil's Hornbook. 
20, *The Nun's liule, or Ancren Riwle. (Double 


vol.). ' 
21, Tue Memoirs of Robert Oary, Bar! of Mon- 


mouth, 
23. Early Lives of Oharlemagne. 
“3. Cicero’s ‘Friendship,’ ‘Old Age, 
‘Scipio 8 Drean.’ 
34 *Wordsworth’s Prelude. (Double vol.) 
#5. The Defence of Guenevere. 
26,27. Browning's Men and Women. 
28. Poe's Poems. 
20. Shakespeare's Bonneta. 
80. George Eliot's Silas Marner. 
BI. Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
#3 Charles Reade'’s Peg Wofington. 
£3. The Household of sir Thomas More, 
81, Bappio: One Hundred Lyrics. By Biras 


CARMAN, 
*® Numbera 3, 9, and 24 are Double Volumes 


Double Price. 
ange Ohaucer Vols. may also be bad in stiff 


paper covers at 1s, each, 


KING'S LIBRARY FOLIOS 


e 

The M ur of Yertue in World- 
ly Greatnes, or The Life of Sir 
‘homas More, Knight. By his 
son-in-law, WILLIAM ROPER. Ios. 6d. 
net, (Seven copies of this volume ajone 
remain, and are not to be sold apart from 


sets.) 
Elkon Basilike, the Portraicture 
of His Sacred Majesties in his 
Bolitudes sand  Ssufferl 
Edited by EDWARD ALNACK, F.S.A. 
augkcspeare’s Ovid, 
akes s ae 
Arthur Golding's Translation 
-of the Metamorphosss. Edited 
by W, H/D; Rousse, Litt.D, 41 118, 
e act. ; : 


and 


andIV. Newly edited from the originals 


t 


being . 


64, 


11{ ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.c > 
’S LIBRARY FOLIOS/LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM)., 
ts, 


KING 
_ Whe)—continued. 

The Percy Folio of Cld English 

and Romances. kdited 


by the GENERAL Epitor, In four 


volumes at 4s. the set. (Volumes I, 
and’ II. issued; Ill. at Press; 1V. in 
Preparation.) 


‘*e® Notz.—Seven complete sets of the above 
folios remain for sate. Price, per set, 
7 178. 6d. net. 


KIN@’S LIBRARY QUARTOS 
(The) 


The Alchemist. By Brn Jonson. 
Edited by H.C, HART. 55. net; Japan- 
ese vellum, fr 1s. net. 

The Gull’s Hornbook. By THOMAS 
Dekkre. Edited by Rk, B. MCKERROW. 

~_ §s, net; Japanese vellum, 10s, 6d, net. 

The Beggar's O Ky JOHN Gay. 
Edited by Hami.TON MACLEOonN, 53. 
net ; Japanese veilum, ros. 62. net. 


KIPLING PRIMER (A). Includ- 
ing Biographical and Critical Chapteéts. 
an Index to Mr. Kipling’s principal 
Wrgines, and Bibliographies, By F, L. 
KNOWLES, With Two Portraits. Créwn 
8vo, cloth, 39, 6a. 

KNIGHT (WILLIAM and 
EDWARD). —The Patient’s Vade 

Mecam: How to Get Mast Benefit 

from Medical Advice. Crown 8vv, 

cloth, Is. od. 


LAMB’S (CHARLES) Compfiete 
Works in Prose and Verse, including 
* Poctry for Children’ and ‘ Prince Dorus. 
Edited by R. H. SYEPHEKD. With 2 
Portraits and Facsimile of the ‘ Essay on 
Roast Pig.’ Crawn S3vo (both Series), 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The Essays of Elia (both Series). Post 
dvo, halt-cloth, 2s.—Also the FINZ PAPER 
EDITION, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net: 
leather, clit edges, 3s, net. 

Little Essays : Sketches and Characters 
by CHARLES LAMB, selected from his 
Letters by PkrRcCY FITZGERALD, Posi 
8yvo, cloth, . @ . 

The Dramatic Essays of Charlies 
Lamb, With Inteodection and Notes 
by HRANDER MATTHEWS, and Steel-piats 
Portrait. Feap. 8vo, Walf-cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LAMBERT (GEORGE). — The 
President of Boravla. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Deen eee ec ecetsbensbannmnanemmmtinnensuatimenmnened tine aiiaritsiostasattetatedin in ents aes 
LANDOR (WALTER SAVAGE). 
_—Citation and Examination of 
William Shakespeare, &c., Cre 
Sir Thomas Lucy, touching Deer-stealing. 
39th September, 1582; and A Confer 
ences of Master Edmund 
Spenser with the Earl of Essex, tonch- 
ing the state of Ireland, 1595. Fcap. 8vo, 
* VW Paghnvdt >. ff). e 


____ $8: net, 


LEHMANN 


2 
~The Thousand and Que 


in England 

ts’ nm va 
ments, Transinted from the bio 
and illustrated by many hundred Efgrav. 
ings from pelea by HARVayY. Edited by 
E.S. Pootr, ith Preface by STANLEY 
LANE-POOLE, 4 Vola, 8vo, cl, 929. 6d, 


commonly called 
Arabian 





LARWOOD (JACOB), Books by. 


Ancodotes of the Clergy, Fost vo, 


hali-cloth, 3s, 
Theatrical Aneodotes. Fost 8vo, 


cloth, as. 6d 


_Humour of the Law. Post 8vo. cl, as. 


LEES (D. NEVILE).—Tuscan 


Feasts and Tuscan Frien With 
12 lilustrations, Large crown 8v0, cloth, 


(R. C.). — Harry 
ludyer at Cambridge, and Convere 
ational Hints for Young Shooters 

Crown bSvo, 1s.; cloth, ts. Gd, 





LEIGH (HENRY S.).—Carolg of 


___. Cockayne, Crown Rvo, buckram, $f. 


Mending and Repairing. With Dia ® 
____ Rrams, Crown Byu, clot, §t 
LEPELLETIER (EDMOND). — 

Madame Sana~Géne. Jranslaied by 

Joun be VitLeRs, Pot 8vo, cloth, 

$i Od. Mustrate! boards, as. ; POPULAR 

SDITION, medium vo, od, 
LESPINASSE, JULIE DE. By 
the Marquis pe Stuux.  Authorlsed 

English Version, with a Portrait. Demy 

8vo, cloth, 7s, Gd, net, 
errr me nF ae ante oe ee 
LEYS (JOHN K.) » Novels by: 

The Lindsays, Pest 8vo, lust, bds., as 
_A Gore Temptation. _ Cr. hyo. cl. 6% 
LILBURN (ADAM).—A Tragedy 
___in Marble. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 0, 
LINDSAY (HARRY), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3:. 6d. each. 
Rhoda Roberts. | The Jacabite. 
bs Crown aoa pe = each, 
Jgudah Pyecro tan. 
The Story of Leah. » 
LORIMER (NORMA).~—The 

Pagan Women. Crown vo, cloth, 6s, 
LUCAS (E. V.), Books by. 

A k of Verses for Oh 

With Coloured Title-page, Crown du, 

¢loth, 6s. 


Three Hundred and Pas- 
times. by KE. Vv. Lecas and ELIZABETS 


Lucas. Poit gto, cloth, és. net. 
LUCY (HENRY W.).—Gideon | 


ce. Crown 8vo, cloth, 32. 6d. ; 
Svo, Wustrated boards, #2. - ~ bd 





“LINTON «. Sen Works cs by. 
t Petcipedge 


Raw se 
Patricia Kamball. 


oe sa dotefnaen 


a roe & any. 
ioh Lerd? With 12 I!'usts. 


aly ere | { Sowing the Wind. 
aston ahi shyt Dulcile Everton. 
wick oe Sil 


The Rebel Of te the Family. 


Post Noe cloth, 2x. 6d. each, 
Witch Stori 
Onraélvas: Essnys on Women. 
rete, 


ae the Wind. CuraP EDITION, 
pust 8vo, cloth, rs net, 
Patricla’' Kemball. Porunar Enpt- 


TION, medinm 8vo, 6d. 


MACAULAY (LORD).—The*tits- 
¢ tory of England. Lasace Tyrer, Fine 
Parzr Epirvion, in § vols. pott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per vol,; leather, 

gilt edges, gs. net per vol, 


, MACCOLL (HUGH).—Mr. 
Stranger’s Sealed Packet. Post 
8vo, illustrated bourds 2s. 


McCARTHY (J USTIN Wt Booksby. 
The Reign of Quaen Anne. Two 
Vols. demy pK cloth, I2s, each. 








AK Histor Four Georges 
and o iliiam e Fourth. 
Four Vols,, demmy 8vo, cioth, 12s. each 

toi of Our Own T 


imes 

{rom the Accession of Queen Victona to 

the General Election of 1880, LIBRARY 

EpIT1Ion. Four Vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 

x23, each.—Also the POPULAR EDITION, 

In Four Vols,, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 

And the dane EDITION, with an 

€ Appendix ef Events to the end of 1886, 
fn 2 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. each. 

ry Our Own Times, 

Vol, V., from 1880 to the Diamond 1 ubilee 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 123,; crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 

Pf of Our Own ‘Times, 

Mois. VI. and VIL, from 1897 to Accesgyy on 

of Edward VII, 2 ‘Vols., demy 8vo, cle 24s. 

wn 


from the “Accession of Queen 
Victoria te the Accession of 


, cloth, as. Sd, ; 


gilt 2s. ae os vol. ; 
eee wit pes net er a 


Swi ia 2 vole 


Beg Set rb Soop erg 


MeCARTHY Ud ta 



























Tstin <a 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ‘3s. 6x. 3 post Svc, 
The ate: dale 3 Tsay 2 6d | 
My Enemy Daugheer. a 
A Fair Saxon. } oy Rochford, 
DearLadyDisdain. | The Dictator, 
Miss Misanthrope. With 12 Iusta, 
Donna @ cherries With x2 [ustrations, 
Maid of fRthens. Wit) 12 Illustrations, 


oC. ola. 
Red Diamonds. | The Riddle Ring. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, au Sas fd. eacif, 
The Three a races. | Mononia, 
‘The Right @. By JUSTIN 
McCakrny ane Mrs, CAMPBELL ED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 68, 


ap lag HY (J. H,), Wo 
French Revolution, (Colistt- 
sri Assembly, 1789-91.) Four Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, each, 
An Outline of the History of 
Ireland. Crown 8vo, fs. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 
Iroland Singe A788 
4 1886 ' Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
HMafizin London. 8vo, maa at or 
Our sensation Novel. Crown &vo, 
* 1s.; Goth, xs. 6a, 
Doom: An Alta lantic Episode. croyrn Sv, Is, 
Dolly: A Sketch, Crown 8vo, rs. 


Lily Lass. Crown 8vo,13.; cloth, rs. 6d, 
_4& London Legend. Cr.! Cr. cloth, 3s, 6d. 
MACDONALD “(Dr. Sr 


Books 
Works of  Kanay and Imagination 
Ten Vols., r6mo, cloth, gilt, in case, 21s. ; 
or separately, Grolier cieth, 2s.'6d. each, 
Also a NEw Teste in r6mo, cloth, gilt 
top, ¢s. net per Vol. ; leather, gilt top, 33 
net per Vol. 
I, WITHIN AND 'WiTrHoUuT— THE 
MIDDEN LIFE. 
» Il, THe DIscirLe — THe GOSPEL 
WoMEN—BOOX OF SONNETS— 
Orean Soncs, 
» IIL Viotin SonGcs--Sones OF THE 
DAYS AND NIGHTS—A BooK 
OF DREAMS— ROADSIDE POEMS 
POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 
IV. PARABLES — BALLADS — SCOTCH 
V. & VI. PHANTASTES, [Sons 
VIL THE PORTENT, 
VIIL THz Licar Privcess — THE 
GIANT'S Heart—SHAbDows. 
iat pas ver Kev 
RASOYN— Ht. 
x aT CRUEL PATNTUR—TR ow 
O'RIVVEN—THRE 


BROKEN Sworps—THE GRAY 
WOoLF—UNCLE CORNELIUS. 


Donald, > Voie. cr.8 oo Dentro tae 
eid, rd. © Boat at Bve, 


Heather nod beam. C Crown 8v6, cl 


Bs, Bd. t Bvo, as 
The a ee ae epemehaass 

Passagee Chosen ny AH YATS, 16mo, 

cloth er git, as. net. 


t Sit. an net; lea 


Lit (iS BARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, WC. | tp, 
MACDONELL’ SEL AGNES). —|MARGUBRITTE. (PAUL and 


weaRECOR (ROBERT) — Crown 8vo, cloth, 95. 4d.  % Lam. 


Crown fio, cloth, Se, 
ular Games. Past 8vo, elath, 2s. Gd. 4 Commune. Travalates by F. thes Pr. thes 
BACH RAY wa oo cath a ovels anity. Translated by KE. &. Wast. With 
PS eer ‘ower th 


Porirait Frontispece. 
of Tincoin's Inn, 


stary of Lin MARIE DE MEDICIS and the 
« Her @onour. Crown dvo, cloth 4s. 6d 


Court of France in the XVilth Cen- 
Ech endel by var iw Ui 
MACKAY (or. CHAS.).—Inter- : 
és and Undertones. Cr.8vo cloth,6s. 
Whew EY (WILLIAM). —A 
Mander 





























a Portrait, Demy Svo, cloth, 72, 6¢, net. 
of Nets. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s, 


MARLOWE’S Works, inclading 
his Transiations, Edited with ee ad. 
MACKENNA (S. J) at and poe = 
0’ SNEA. — Brave 


Col, CUNNINGHAM. Ur, Bv0, 
MARSH (RICH ARD).— A 

Stories of the British Flag, With 8 tius:| ———-Poner of Mem. _Gr, €vo, 
trations by STANLEY L, Woop, Small| MASSINGER’S Plays. Fre = 











WACKENZIE (W. Aj ath Sah ae oot ines od. : 
Stes ms) - cloth, 6s MASTERMAN (J-).—Half «3 Cy 
+ Pont 8yo, 
WACLISE petal Gallery (The) Pals bona Lip ply inacideh ation a 
an Donk Cha a Araehol MAYFAIR LIBRARY (THE). 
seth ‘Memos by yn aie sh ee ee Recut By 
Crown 8vo, cloth. XAVIER A MAISTRR. 


Quips and Quiddities. “Helected by 
W oDavesport ADAMS 
The Agor Column of “The 
Tim orm Tele ane a 
os — 
x arisitte ca oieeea by W T Dorso! 
By Firv Bec, 
Son es of board vib wit and Humour 
ited by A PeRCEVAL Graves © 
Animals and their 


Sir ARTHUR HELPS, 
ial] Preesure. By Sir A. HELM. 


Social 
Guricsitios « of ey By Hawnv® 


RNN 
pecil on ana ‘Palette. R, Kemp. 
dpa pb B £ ey bey 
The Autocra the B 
Table. Ly (. W. Hotmgs, I 
Digtle wesay' @i Selected from 
wnantrie bye geRcY FrrcGeRa.D. 
Anecdotes. By jacon 
aia ween 


Witoh Stories. By £ Lyes Laxron, 
Piauimes and Players. Hy Rosext 


MACMICHAEL a eT ee 
The peat of Charing Crase and [t« 
Neighboarhood. With 3 Ulustrations, 
Deny 8vo, cloth, 7s. ad. net. 


MACQUOID (Mrs.), Works by, 
wlustrated by T. R. ACQUOID, Square 
8vo, cloth, Gz each 

In the Ardennes. With 50 Mustrations, 
and ends from Nor- 
wees ae B ae , 34 INusts 
! 


yaad Bal er hg2 Itlusta, 
ms Husta, 
MAQGIC LANTERN, The, and its 


Management. eae C. HEPworRTH 
With ro Iilusts. 8v0, tg.3 cloth, Is.6d 


MAGNA CHARTA: A Facsimile of 


the Origi ft. by aft. with Arms and 
Seals ersblasoned 12 Gol and Colours, 5s 


MALLOCK pads otis) nrorks Bt A 


~ war hag! oF iad egapetara 
one age Paul and th a Post 


wore fora tiing? ? Nowa 8vo, 


@ Arthur, Selections irom, 
Pees Me RAMEN. Poe! fra, cloth 25 





MATTHEWS (BRANDER).—A 
Secret of the Sea, Post 8vo, Illus- 
‘trat da, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 





MAX O’RELL, Books by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Her Royal Highness Woman. 
Betwreen Ourselves. 
Rambles in Womanland. 


MEADE (L. fe, Novels by. 
A Soldier of Fortune. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust, boards, 2s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Voice of the Charmer. 





.Im an Iron Grip. |- The 
Dr. Bumsey’s Patient. 
‘ On 6 Brink of a Chasm, 


The Way of a Woman. 
A Son of Ishmael. 
An Adventuress. | 
The Blue Diamond. 
A Stumble by the Way. 
« This Troublesome World. 


MEDICI SERIES (The) of Re- 
proeecuens in Colour from the Old 
asters. For information in regard 

e .to this important Series, see Illustrated 
Prospectuses to be had upon application. 


MEDIEVAL LIBRARY (The 


New).¢ Smalt crown 8vo, pure rag 
paper, half-cloth, 5s. net per vol. ; leather, 


Rosebury. 


e 





7s. 6d. net per vol, 
1. The Book of the ke of True 
Lowers. Translated from the Middle 


French of CHKISTINE DE PISAN, with 
Notes and Introduction by ALICE KEMP 
WetLcH. Woodcut Title and 6 Photo. 
geavures, 

-& Of the Tambler of our Lady 

_and other Miracles, Transiatea 

from the Middle Fiench of GAUTIER DE 

€ CoINcl, with Notes and Introduction by 

ALICE KEMP WELCH. Woodcut Titlc- 
page and 7 Photogravures, 

a. The Lady of Vergi. Translated 
from the Middle French (which is also 
eee by ALICE KEMP WELCH, h 

ntroduction by Dr. L. BRANDIN, Wisod- 
cut Titlepage and 5 Photogravures. 


4. hab at pinta of the Divine Gon- 
aclation of Saint Angela da 
Foligno. Translated from the Italian 
id ARY C, STEEGMANN. Woodcu: 

tle and reproductions of the origina! 

Woodcuts. 


MELBA: A Biography. By 
, Ervin TRAcey. With a Chapter on 
the Art of Singing by Mapame MELnBa, 
and numerous Illustrations. Demy &vo 


"  eloth, 16s. net. 


MERRICK (HOPE). ~- When a 


¢  Gisl's Engaged. Cr. 810, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


.” GHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 





MERRICK (LEONARD),-Novels, 
ihe Man who was Good. Crown. 
8vo,'cl., 3. 6d. ; post Bvo, lilust. bis, se, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 4d. each. ’ 
Cynthia. | This Stage of Fools. 


MEYNELL (ALICE)—The. 
Flower of the Mind: a Choice 
among the Best Poems. In 16mu, 
cloth, gilt, 2s, net; leather, 3s. net. 


MILLER (Mrs. F. FENWICK). 
—Physlology for the Yaung: The 
House of Life. Iiusts. Post 8vo,cl,,2s.6d, “ 


or Bad? Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 

The Lone Star Rush. With 6 lusts, 
Only a Nigger. 
The Belforts of Culben. 

Crown 8vo, picture cloth, fat backs, as, each, 
Plotters of Paris. 

‘The Temple of Death. 
Towards the Eternal Snows. 


MITFORD (BERTRAM),‘Novels 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each, 
Renshaw Fanning’s Quest. 
Triumph of Hilary Blachl 
Haviland’s Chum. _ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, od, each; picture cloth, 
flat back, 2s. each, 
The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. 
The King’s Assegai. With 6 lilusts, 
The Gun-Runner. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s, 64.; 
Cheap Enlition, medium 8vo., 4d., 
Harley Greenoak’s Charge. Crown, 
8y¥o, cloth, 6s. 


MOLESWORTH (Mrs.). — 
Hathercourt Rectory. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d, ; post 8vo, iliust, boards, as, 


MOLIERE: A Biography. By 
H. C, CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. With Intro- 
duction by Prof. T. F, CRANE, and :o 
Hlustrations by JoB. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
103, 6d, net. 





MONCRIEFRF (W. D. SCOTT-).— 
The Abdication: A Drama. th 7 
Etchings, Fmperial gto, buckram, ars. 


MOORE (THOMAS), Works by. 

The Epicurean; and Aloiphron. 
Post 8vo. half-cloth, 2s, 

Prose and Yerse: including Suppressed 
Passages from the MEMOIRS OF LORD 
Byron, Edited by R, H. SHEPHERD. 
With Portrait, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MURRAY (HENRY), Novels by. 
Past 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each, ee 
A Game of Bluff. . ms 
a Song of Gixpenca, 


, 





111.ST, MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C, . 


at 


sof To-Day. With 106 Iilysts. by 


pc nT Beeemmeenee ener 
{UDDOCK AO Ey Stories by.|MORROW (W. C.).—Bohemian 


Besite the Jester. 
} war, 
the Golden Idol. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each, 
The Dead Man’s Gecret, 
From the Bosom of the Deep. 
Stories Weird and Wonderfnl. 
Post 8vo, illust, boards, 2s. ; cloth, as. 6-2. 
Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 
Sys oe lest sions by a atad L. 
. Crown 8vo, » 3S. 6d. ; pict 
cloth flat back, af. ass 


KRURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), 
Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6a. 
each; post vo, Iustrated boards, as. each. 

& Life's Atonement. 

Joueph’'s Coat. With 12 Wustrations. 
Coals of Fire. With 3 IHlustrations. 
Yal Strange. 

A Ca o’ Nails. ! earts, 

The Way of the World. 

Mount Despair. | A Model Pather. 

Qld Blazer’s Hero. 

By the Gate of tho Sea. * 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First on Singular. 

in's Little Girl. 

Time’s Revenges. 

Cynic Fortune. | In Direst Peril. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢, each, 
This Little World. 
A Race for Millions. 
The Church of Humanity. 
Tales in Prose and Yersa. 
Despair's Last Journey. 
W.C.: A Chronicle of Castie Barfield. 


Werona’s Father. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

His Own Ghost. Crown vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d,: picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 

Joseph’s Coat. PoruLAR EDITION, 
medium 8vn, 6d. 

Bob Martin's Little Girl. 
EpitIion, post 8ye., cloth, rs, net. 


a ae ee nea 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) and 
HENRY NERMAN, Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each; post 8vo, 
Hlustrated boards. 2s. each. 

One Traveller Returns. 

. ®he Bishops’ Bible. 

~ PaulJones's Alias. With Iustrations 

by A, FORESTIER and G, NICOLRT, 


Neen eee ee nace a enanenmenesinediianenemntnetmemnatnee nari a tiaaii i aeaaaicaaeaasaaaaad 
MY FIRST BOOK. By Watter 
. JBwsant, JAMES PAyN, W. Clark Rus- 
GRANT ALLEN, HALt CAINE, 

GeorGE R. Sims, RUDYARD KIPLING, 
A. CONAN Doyiz, M. E. BRApDpON, 
, F. W. Ropinson, H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
R. M. BALLAnTyne, I. ZANGWILL, 
MORLEY ROBERTS, D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 

._ Marz Corer, J. K. Jerome, Johx 
SrRaNGE WINTER, BRET Harte, ‘Q..' 
RosERT BucHanay, and R, L. STEVEN- 
g0x, With Prefatory Story by JEROME 
 K Jarome, and 185 Hlustrations, Demy 


CHEAP 





| w Wasted Crime. NORRIS (W. E.), 





« IOUIDA, Novels by. 


Epovarp Cucun, Small dem Svo,cl.,42, 





NEWBOLT (HENRY). — Taken 


m the Enemy, Fcp. 8vo, pic, cov rs, 


NISBET (HUME), Books by. 


‘Bail OUpl’ Crown &vyo, cloth, 3s. 6d; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2.3 
PopvuLar Epition medium 8yo, 6d. 

Dr. Barnard St. Vinoent. Post &vo, 
Mlustrated boards, a4, 

Lessons in Art, With a1 llustrationa, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Coenen 


NORDAU (MAX).—Morganatic: 


ARomance. Translated by ELpzanetTe 


Les, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top.Ss, 


Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6¢. each ; poat 8vo, 
Ulystrated boards, 2s. each, 

Saint Ann's. | Billy Bellew, 

Miss Wentworth's idea. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 

Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post Svo, Mustrated 








boards, 2s. each. 

Tricotrin. | A Dog of Flanders. 
Ruffino. |Coect! Castiemaine's 
Othmar. Gage. 
Frescoen. | Princess Nagraxine, 
Wanda. Held in Bondage. 
Ariadne. | Under Two Fiags. 
Pascarel. | Folle-Farine. 
Chandos. wo ooden Shaea, 
Moths. A Wiliage Commune, 
Puck. In a Winter City, 
Jdalia. Santa Barbara, 
Bimbi, In Marommma , 
Bigna. Strathmore, 
Friendship. ; Pipistrelio. 
Gallderoy. | Two Offar 

Crown dya, cloth, ys, fd, each, r 


KRainy June. | The Massarenes. 


te 


PopUtarR EDITIONS, medium Avo, 6d, each, 


Under Two Flags. Moths. 
Held in Bon a. Puck. 
Strathmore. Tricotrin, 
Massarenes. Chan 
Friendship. Ariadne, 
Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Idalia. ; a bd 


Byriin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6d.; post 
aoe. icture cloth, @at as.; Lae 
trated boards, as. 


Two Little Wooden Shoes. Larcz 
Type EDITION, Feap. 8vu, cloth, 18, net 5 
leather, ts. net. 

The Waters of Edera. Crown Svo, 
cioth, 3s, Gd. ; picture repqeis ye back, 2s. 

ta Barbara. CuraP Epitiox, post 
8yn, cloth, us. net. 


m, Wit, and Pathos, selected 

baal x09 the Bobs of OUWA by ¥. SYOunY 

Mores, Post Svo. cloth, §¢.—CHRAP 
Evi1,0%, iustrated boards, a 


an _CRATTO: ‘& WINDUS/ PUBLISHBAS, | . 
- == CeOROEe Nomiety: PAYN GAMES); ‘Novaly Sy. 
a ; boa i en 



















w acute, Cron Bro cloth 3.64. Tont " 
s 
cove. ‘Post Svo, illust..bds., 2s. A Cou ty Family. 
ae Papell 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d, each, than Gann only. 
ry . = 
‘The mm mey-minker. ” Bee |. cence 
i omaniot Myecery: Grape ag a ern: i Iitusts, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, each. an iy 
The Path of Glory. Holida T 
The Conqueress, ‘Translated by F. k of the ei: za Quanta, 
ROTHWELL. the 6 ens of Mir ee 


OLIPHANT (Mrs.), Novels by. 
whe’ Svo, iLustrated boards, 2s. each. 


The 
rose Path. A Trying Patient. 
The Ly ry Heiress in England. 


Post &yo, Ubisia a a | boards, 20. 


Humorous | From “Ete, 
Whiteladies. Crown svo, cloth, withr2] Phe Foster eres. 
Wivstrations, 3s, 6d.; post Svo, bds., as. Married Beneath Him. 
The Soroeress. Cua 8vo, cloth, 3s.6¢,/ Bentinok’s Tutor. 
Walter's Word. | Fallen Fortunes, 


seal RNE (LLOYD), | Stories 
€ Bye pHi baer cloth, gs. 6d, each, 


peada Forward. With 
Tilustrationa. 


O'SHAUGHNESSY (ARTHUR), 


Poems 
a EET cea EEE 
PAIN (@ARRY) Ells, Hue 
PALMER (W. T.), Books by. 


A Perfect Treasure. 
Like Father, Like Son. ° 
«Hi Woman's Yengeanoe. 

Wurshes Mose Bh | Cecil's Tryst, 
urp 

Gome care ta aiews. © 

Found Dead. | Mirk Abbey. 

Gurendotine 2 Harvest. . 

A Marine Residence. . 
The Ganon’ a Ward. 


- Crown 8vo, cloth, with Erontia, 6s, each. 
Gou les Glow-Worm 
In'Lake entry Rar and Fells. = eee of the Blood. 
PANDURANG HARI; or, Crown 8vo, cloth, With Portrait of Atha 


3s. 62.; pleture -cinth, fiat back, 2s. 


moirs of a Hindoo. With Preface 
The Burnt moon: 


y Sir DARTLE FRERE, Post 8vo, illus- 
post 8vo, cloth, Is.0 


trated boards, 2s. 
J 
PARADISE (The) or Garden of Motes from the “Hews Crown Bra, 
the Holy Fathers: Histories of the 
Aushorites Reclusea, Ceenobites, Monks, POPULAR EDITIONS, medium a 6a, each. 
' nd Ascetic Fathers of the Deserts of od Re Sir p Massingverd. 


_ Egypt, Fraaated From ieee A.D bare a = PAYNE i 
rom the Syriac, with an In PAYNE (WILL). Jerry the 
cae aa 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. . 

PENNELL - ELMHIRSY’ (Cape (Cap- 


tion, by E, A. WALLIS BUDGE, Li 
; at th a Ps Wecatanieces 2 vols, large eewn 
ST eT Ghent tain E.).—The Best of the F 
N, The Hiuastrated| With s"Goloured IMustrations and 48 
the. With gat ba others. Médium 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
PENNELL (AH. 0 


Catalogue of t 

‘ttatlons, Published annually, Dy 8vo, 3s 

PASCAL'S Provincial Letters. LBY), Works by. Post Sra, cl, 2s, 6d. ea, 
Puok on Pegasus. 

Pegasus Re-Saddied. a wah to Fujl- 


With . Introduction Notes by T. 
, M'Crre, D.D. Post Bro, half-cluth, 2s. gasu 7 te abr oe saa 
‘PASTON TTERS (The), 142a- o Muses of Mayfair: Vers da 
| C. Pexreci. 


ted, with Introduction and 
ton, by JA a urs GARDNER, Six Vois., 
8vo, 


ZAM iaARSA 





ee MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
ICH), Navels by.[PROCTOR (RICHARD A.), 


rae ms FF er : 


Rea Record 8vo, = 5 . each, 
K Free Solitude. t of Sues. 
R PAN e). 


The Story retold for Children by DANIEL 
O'CoONWOR. With numerous Illustrations. 


O, Ts. net, 
(E. Ss. ) -_ Jac t e 
herman. Ilustrated by Cc WwW. 


2D, Crown Bva, cloth, 1s, 6d 


aL AY’S Sketch-Book : 54 


Cartoons. Crown foho, cloth +6 66d. 


HIPSON (Dr. T. L.), Boo L.), Books by. RAPPOPOR 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Famous Wiolinista ana Wiolins, 
The Confessions of a Violinist. 
Woicea and Violin 


ILKINGTON (Le L.).—Mallen- READE’ S (CHARLES) 


der’s Mistake. Crown 8va, cloth, loth, 6s. 


LANCHE (J. R.), Works by. 
The Pursuivant of Arms. "ith 
6 Plates and 209 Ifustrations. Ginwe 
hi ahi bg 6d. 
Poems. Edited by Mrs, 

MACKARNESS, Crown 8v0, cloth, uth, Gs, 


‘LUTARCH’S Lives of ilius- 
trious Man. With Life of PruriRn 
by J, and W. LANGHORNE, and Por- 
traits, Two Vols., 8vo, half-cloth, 10s 62. 


OES (EDGAR A ALLAN) Choice 
Werks: Poems, Stories, Essays. 
With an Introduction by CHARIS 
BAUDELAIRE. Crown Rvo, « cloth, 3s Od 


eee See ae 


>OLLOCK (W. H.).—The e Charm, 
and Other Drawing-Room P!a)s. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT and WAL ER 
H. PoLtock, With Pie Tlust. attuns, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gs, 6d. 


PRAED (Mrs. CAMPBELL), 
Novelsby. Post 8vo, illus, boards, 25. ez. 

The Romanos of a Station. 

The Soul of G Countess Adar 

Crown &vo, cl 6d. each; post 8yo, 
ere so, cloth, Soars. = each, 

Gutiaw and Lawmaker. 

Christina Chard. 

Mrs. Tregaskias. With 8 Diustrations, 


: Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, each. 
Finis. i] Madamsa Izan. 
Watch in the Night.’ 
Christina Chard. Cugap Eprrion, 


post Bvo, cloth, zs, net, 
Lost Bari of Blian. Crown 
30, cloth, Gs. 


—_ entina. 


{E. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


CHAR 
tfections. ‘Crown 8vo, 
ef ee 6d: soet Seo. iis iliust. boards, zy 


. tad 
bd 3 


With Stat Mapes 
writ hl a ht tin the Year. 


were of . With 
Familiar Gaten ory eae oe 
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in the Pacific. hss ANTBCK Jos. 
STON, With Portrait gnd Facan:c 
Letter, Crown Bro, bockra, Gs, net. 
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STUART ART (H. L)— Weeping Cross. 
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SUNDOWNER, peers by. 
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- The Tale of the Serpan 
Svea, cloth, Gal back, 2. ." 
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RALPH).—-The Man 
Crxwn Svo, cloth, 6.0 





al SURERAG ETTE’S LOVE. 


LETTERS (A) Crown Sro, ta, get: 
__Sloth, me, it. Gd, re net. 


SULTAN (THE) AND HIS SUB- 


JECTS. By Kicuarn Davsy, With 
__ Portrait, Demy &va, cloth, 72. Ad. net. 


ALFRED). — The 
Foolish Virgina, Fep. Xve. terct., 19. 6d, 


(ALEX. E.) ) and J. 
ARMOY KNOX.—-On a Mexican 
Mustang Through Texas, from the 
Gul tothe ie Grande, With a6 Tus 
trationa, Demy ava, cloth, as. Gf, 


SWINBURNE'S (ALGERNON 


CHARLES) Worka, 
Selections from Mr. Swinburne'’s 
Works, § Feap, §vo, ts, 
Atalanta in Calydon. Crown fvo, ds 
Chastolard: A tragedy, Crown Bv0, 72. 
Poems and Ballads, Fixer Senixs. 


Crown ayo, ge, 

Poems and Ballads. Sxconp Senin. 
Crown &yn, as. 

Poems and Ballads. THIxrp Sexes. 
Crown Ayo, 94. 

Gongs | before Sunrise. Crown fsvo, 
we 

Bothwell: A Tragedy, Crown &vyn, 13s. Od. 

Bongs of Two Nationa, Crew hve, C4, 

Georges Chapman. (in Vol, I. of G, 
CHAPMAN S Werks > Crown awe, ge, Od, 

Eesays and Studies. Crown Svo, tas. 

Erochtheust A liagedy. Crown &v0 66, 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 

Vor, Oe, 

A BeaGy. of Bhakespoare, Crown 
Myce, z 

Gongs ‘of the Gpringtides. Crown 

vis Thy, 

Studies in Bong. Crown fvo, 71. 

Mary Stuart; A lragedy. Crown fvo, Mg, 

Tristram of Lyonesee. Crown tyvu,a¢ 

& Century of Roundels, Smail gto, ta 

A Midsummer Holiday. Cr. Sve, 74, 

Marino Fallero: A fiagedy. Crown 
Myey, 2, 

A Gtudy of Victor Huge. Cr fro Gs. 
141i Jeanee. Cecwe Bees, sae, 

Locrina: A tragedy. Crown syvo, 6s, 

A Btudy of Ben Jonson. Cr. fro, 2 

The Sistere: A Tragedy. Crown bp 

Astrophei,&c. Crown &vo, 72. 

Studies in Prose and 
Creovwnr &yveo, oe. 

The Tale of Balan. Crown $v, 79 

Bosamund, Queen of the Lem. 
bards: ATraypedy. Crown yo, tr, 

A Channel gay Crown Seo, af 

Love's Cross-Currente: A ¥c:A5 
Lettere, Crown ave, 6s. net. 

William Blake. Crown bvo, 63. net, , 


Wr. Swinburne’s Collected Deena 
In 6 Vois., crown &vo, 71. net the sel, 
Me. Swinburne's lected Trae 

gedies. In Vola. 8.800, 90s.net the set. 
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Gulliver's Travels, and 2. Tale of 
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Jonathan Swift: A Study. 
CHURTON COLLINS, Cr, 8vo, 
TAINE’S History of English 
Literature, Trans. Piet tee Van Laun, 
Four Vols., demy Svo, cl., 30%.—POPULAK 
Erion, Two ols., crown Svo el, 158. ; 
Fing Parser EDITION, in Four Vois. swith 


Bes per iabheay pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 
; leather, gilt edges, 3s. nei 


TALES FOR THE HOMES. 
By TWeEnty-Six WELL-KNOWNAUTHOLS 
Edited by Rev, J. MARCHANT. Fublishe.. 
for the bencfit of the BARNARDO Mk. 
MORI ee oe 3 Portraits, Crown, 
Bvo, cloth, 
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rown, vo, Is, each, 
sak TANNE Darc.' 
‘"TWIXT AXE AND Crown,’ 
_ ‘Tue Foow's REVENGE,’ 
‘ARKWRIGHT’S WIFE.’ 
‘ANNE BOLEYN.’ 
‘PLOT AND Passion,’ 


TEMPLE (SIR RICHARD).—A 


lo 6, View ist Picgurasaue 
THACKERAYANA: Notes and 


Anecdotes, With numerous Sketches by 

« THACKERAY, Crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 6d. 
Thackera Pooket). ‘Arranged 
by A. H. Hyatt. In 16mo, cloth, gilt 

top, as. net ; leather, gilt top, $s, net, 

THOMAS (ANNIE), Novels by. 

The an ee =e r, BVO, cl, 3s. rsd 
Comrades True. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THOMAS § (BERTHA) Novels ny: 
en a Ca Oley. Cr. Bro, cl, 35. 
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The House on the Scar. 
The. Bon of the Houte. 


SON'S SEASONS, and The 


Castle of Iindolence. With 48 ‘Ilus. 
trations. Crown 8yro, cloth t, With 
Stee! Plates, 7s. Gd. : 8vo0, hall-cloth, as. 


s Life Aims. 
By A H. PAGE. pl a Portrait. Post 


8vo, buckram, 
THORNBURY (WA (WALT), Books by 
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Last of the Mammotha, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. Gd, net. 


TWAIN'S (MARK). Books, - 


Author's Edition de Luxe of =e 
of Mark 


Works 
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UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION, ‘Crown 
8vo0, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 

Mark Twain's Lib ofHumour. 

With 197 UWustrations by E,W. KeMsie. 

Roughing ge and e Annocents 

With t00 Iystrauons by 


e American Claimant. With 3: 
iilustrations by Hat Hurst and others. 

* The Adventuresof Tom Sauryer 
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ee Six Uiseatons by Lours toe 
Abroad. Y with 3%4 IHusts. 
*The Innocents Abroad: or, New 

Pilgrim's Progress. With 2 234 Titusts. 

one Gilded Age. Bt ARK TWAIN 
C, D, WARNER. th 212 Iilnets, 
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oe wper. 
With 390 IUustrations. 
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"TBfans ge lige. ty EW, eens 
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°A Yankes at the Go of King 
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Personst : na! Revolleation 2 ef Joan of 
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The Wild M wis: Life and Adven- 
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Cs oe MO CIOUR, Ge, 


WALLACE (LEW. W. ).--Ben-Hor: 


A Tate of the Chris Crown 8vu, 
a ot) ote 


WALLER (S. B.).—Sebastiant’s 
Secret With @ Hiuate. Gr. ive, ef 6a. 


WALTON and COTTON'S 
Lomplete Aagter. Pvit Bro, cloth, 
ne | feather avis ae a} net 


WALT WHITMAN, ms by. 
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WARDEN (FLORENCE), by. 
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AFighttoaPinish. Cr, tec, ch 5a» Ge. 


Croun - cloth G: each, 
The Mears of a Girl. With 5 fuete, 
What Ought She to Do? 
Tom Dawao 
The Youn eat Miss Brown. 
Love and rdahkip. 
The Old Hause at 1° Cerner. 
My tady of Whima. 7 


WARMAN (CY).—The Express 


__ veserngee tr wn fo cloth 1 6d. 
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WASSERMANN | (LILLEAS).— 
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VANDAM (ALBERT D.).—A 
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VASHTI end ESTHER. By 
Oo The Word Cr Bra, cl, gs ts 


Bete yune's Revenge 
ir, ne's Re 
whe Bao! mis. 
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RAR Woman Tem Mim. , 
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Cavalry Life; and Regimental 
Legends. Crown 890, cloth, 3x. Od. ; 
picture cloth, flat back 2s. 


WOMEN OF FLORENCE, dur- 
ing and prior to the Cinguecento. 
By Prof. Isrp0R0 DEL LUNGO. Translated 
by M. G. STEEZGMANN, Wuth Introduc- 
tlon by Dr. Gurnpo BraG!, aod 8 





NER (A,). ~ Chapenga’s 
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'W EST BURY (ATHA). — The Coloured Plates and 24 Hali-toney, Large 
adow of Hiltes Fernbrook. Crown crown 8vq, buckram, 7s. 64 net. 
eae Sea a WOOD (H. F.), Detective Stories 

« je ; ost 8vo Stustrated ho = +; 
Slow eae Pi ee 8vo ae 4c Passenger from Beottand ‘Yara a. 
WHISHAW (FRED.), Novels) ooo a isnman of the Rue Cain. 
by. Crown §vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, WOOLLEY (CELIA PARKER).— 


Rachel Armstrong. Pust Svo, 2s. 6d. 
WRAGGE (CLEMENT L.).— 
The Romance of the South Seas. 
With 84 Hiustrationus. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d, net, 


WRIGHT (THOMAS), by. 
Saricatura pvecoryorene Georges; 
ar, Annas of the House of Hanovei, 
With Frontispiece and over 300 Lilustia- 
tions, Crovn &ro, cloth 3s. Od, 
History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art. Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. [lus 
trated by Ik, W. FAIRHOLIL Crown Av) 
cloth, 75. Ged, 


ZANGWILL (LOUIS).—A Nine: 
teenth Contury Miracle. Crown 
cloth, as Od * pudwe cloth, fat bach, > 


ee een 


ZOLA (EMILE), Novels by 
UNIFORM Epition, Transtated or Eire 
with biawoduetioi, by Ernest AL V+ 
TFELLY, Crown dvo, cloth, ws, Gd each 

His Masterpiece. | The Joy of Life 
Germinal. 

The Honour of the Army. 

Abbe Mouret’s Transgression. 
The Fortune of the Rougons. 
The Conquest of Plassans. 
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A Forbidden Nama. 
Many Ways of Love. With8 Illusts 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
Maseppa. 
Near the Tsar, near Death. 
_A Splendid Impostor. 


WHITE (GILBERT).—Natural 
_ __ History of Selborne, Post &vo, cloth, 2s 


WHITNEY (HELEN H.).—The 
Bed-time Book. With Ulustrations 
in ‘Lbree and Two Colours by Jessix W. 
Smitn.? Royal gto, ha.f-cloth decorated, 


Se net, 
WILDE (LADY).—The Ancient 


Legends, Charmas,and Superstitions 
of ireland. Crown &vo0, cloth, 3+ fd 
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WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEU), by. 
Boianocein Short Chapters. Crown 
Bvo, cloth, 75, Gul, 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo cloth, Os, 
¢ ASimple Treatise on Heat. With 
Tustrations, Crows 8vo cloth, 20 Gd, 


WILLIAMSON (Mrs. F. H.).—A 
Child Widow. Post 8vo, ilust, bds., 2¢. 


WILLS (C. J.), Novels by. 





Au EBasy-going Fellow. (C.vown,$vo, 
cloth 3s, Gd, 
Wis Dead Past. Crown &vo cioth, fc, 


WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by. 
CGhaptors on Evolution. Ith 259 
INustrations, Crown &vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 
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Btudies in Life and Sense, With 36 
ust ations, own 8vo, cloth 35, od. 
ntea, and how to 
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